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“God’s ways are not 


God Securing ,,,- ways.” This old 
‘te tna’ fie truth is ever receiv- 


ing new illustrations. 
Just now it is being strikingly con- 
firmed by the methods that God is 
using to insure a careful, exhaustive 
study of the Scriptures. A few de- 
cades back it was the New Testament 
that he caused to be subjected to a 
thorough sifting and testing. The 
result we all know. More recently it 
is the Old Testament that his provi- 
dence has brought under the most 
searching scrutiny. Many have 
watched and are watching the process 
with bated breath, many with keen 
pain, some with no little indignation. 
Nor is it for us to say that the pain 
and indignation are uncalled for. 
They are perhaps unavoidable. Still 
it is well to remind ourselves that it 
is by just these processes that God 
preserves us from mental and spirit- 
ual stagnation. Opinions upon all 
subjects ever tend to settle down into 
“the stinking pools of tradition.” 
Agitation purifies and vivifies. Sweet 
indeed will be the uses of adversity, 
if they compel us to a more careful, 
and a more prayerful study of God’s 
Word. 
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Number 1. 


Just at present the 


Attention ph: ‘ 

" sifting process is 
Cen red ey centered upon Gene- 
Genesis. 


sis. A decade ago 
The Biblical World placed these nar- 
ratives in its crucible and announced 
that the result showed them to be 
“grand religious stories.” Quite re- 
cently Professor GuNKEL, of Berlin, 
as the result of his examination 
declares them to be “legends.” Arch- 
deacon A. G. Acien, of England, 
speaks of Gen. i. as “The Hymn of 
Creation,’* calls Gen. ii. 4-24 a 
“parable,’+ and speaks of Gen. iii. as 
an “allegory.”’t 

Professor Henry G. Situ, of 
Lane Seminary, Ohio, declares that 
in interpreting these early records we 
should treat them as “symbolical” or 
“allegorical.” And, finally, the editor 
of The Independent, reading Profes- 
sor SMITH’s words through his own 
glasses makes him declare with great 
directness that Evolution “compels us 
to regard Adam as a myth.” This, 
of course, is not to be taken as a 
serious attempt at classification, but 
merely as a loosely phrased expres- 
sion of contempt. 


*Lessons in O. T. Hist., p. 8. 
+ibid., p. 8. tiid., p. 12. 


Unquestionably, all of this, coming 
from the sources from which it does, 
is surprising and unedifying enough. 
Still the question is on our hand— 
What, then, shall we make of the book 
called Genesis? Moreover this ques- 
tion has passed from the sphere of 
academic speculation to that of prac- 
tical theology. ‘Those whose business 
it is to ordain pastors for the congre- 
gations of God’s people have already 
had it thrust upon their consideration. 
Obviously, God is calling us to a re- 
newed and more thorough examina- 
tion of Genesis. 


We may well begin 
The Correct by attempting to de- 
Attitude. termine what ought 
to be our attitude toward the ques- 
tion thus thrust upon us. On the one 
hand, we must be on our guard 
against mistaking intellectual apathy 
for piety, or a blindly tenacious grip 
upon tenets received from the past 
for conservatism. We must keep our 
faces toward the light and be pre- 
pared to welcome it from whatever 
quarter it may burst forth. To 
quarrel with facts is to court disaster 
for the cause we represent. We 
must, with what patience and candor 
we can command, canvass the evi- 
dence for such views as are chal- 
lenging wide attention in our own 
day. Postulates we may and must 
have. If these constitute a peril and 
a limitation, they are a peril and a 
limitation that condition all thinking. 
But even these postulates should be 
held subject to revision. In 2 word, 
as Paul took the watchword of the 
Judaizers out of their mouths, when 
he exclaimed—“We are the circum- 
cision,” so we without boasting or 
parade should prove ourselves to be 
the true rationalists, progressives and 
liberals. 
On the other hand, we may be sure 
that to take up with new views on 
the authority of great names or be- 
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cause they happen to be the vogue is 
“traditionalism” in the only evil and 
odious sense of that much misused 
word. There is a fashion in exegesis 
and in criticism as certainly as there 
is in dress. ‘This, like all the other 
fashions of the world, passeth away; 
but the Word of our God abideth for- 
ever. Further, any exegesis that is 
devised at the behest of a prevalent 
philosophy is so far discredited. 
Philosophy is always imperious. Her 
ducks are all and always swans. Her 
speculations and inferences, no matter 
how fine-spun the one or far-fetched 
the other, are all facts. And yet, if 
the history of interpretation proves 
anything, it proves the folly of ma- 
nipulating God’s Word to make it 
square with the demand of a presently 
current philosophy. Philosophy, like 
science, has an ugly way of leaving 
her bastards in the arms of a too 
confiding exegesis, with the result of 
sadly smirching the good name of the 
latter. Let us not be partakers of 
other men’s blunders. 


What, then, precisely 
Ouse Problem is the nature of 
Defined. the problem regard- 
ing Genesis that we are called upon 
to examine? Obviously this must be 
decided before our examination can 
intelligently proceed. We submit 
that primarily the problem to be con- 
sidered is neither philosophical, psy- 
chological, nor religious—but literary. 
The allegory, parable, legend, myth 
are all forms of literature. The same 
is true of symbolical writing. Our 
problem is to determine whether the 
matter contained in Genesis can be 
classified under one or another of 
these forms. A man’s theolory may 
be a nose of wax or absolutely 
amorphous, but literature makes 
much, if not everything, of form. 
We should remember, then, that our 
problem is primarily one as to literary 
form. Various considerations will 
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have weight in deciding this ques- 
tion—but this is the question. 


As we have seen, the 
terms applied to de- 
scribe the Genesis 
narratives are myth, 
legend, allegory, parable and symbol- 
ical narrative. Unquestionably, in a 
loose usage these terms may be 
regarded as practically interchange- 
able. So to use them in this instance 
would merely be to attempt to evade 
the problem that is on our hands. 


Literary Forms 
In Question 
Distinguished. 


The narratives are before us. They 
call for classification as _ literary 
products. Under all the circum- 


stances mere generalities are mere 
impertinences. 

If, however, these terms are sup- 
posed to be used with propriety and 
discrimination, it is a matter of im- 
portance to determine the character- 
istics of the several literary forms for 
which they respectively stand. For 
while these forms have somewhat in 
common, they ought also to have 
marked differentie. And so they 
have. 


Their common ele- 
Tent IS a au tree, 
though not necessa- 
rily a licentious or 
even an arbitrary, use of the imagi- 
nation—not the mere fancy. Further, 
they have this in common that, they 
all imply a conscious use of the 
imagination. In the case of alle- 
gory, parable and symbolical narra- 
tive this is too obvious to admit of 
dispute. Less obvious, it is no less 
true in the case of myth and legend. 
Whatever may be true of those who 
hear, or read, or hand on myths and 
legends, those who frame them would 
smile, or frown, or blush, if asked for 
their “sources.” They may or may 
not aim to deceive, but they are not 
themselves deceived. They may or 
may not appreciate the importance of 


The Common 
Element in these 
Literary Forms. 


“sources,” but they are themselves 
under no illusions as to their sources. 
They may or may not believe the 
truth of their own tales, but if 
pressed, they would have frankly to 
say that they had so stated the case— 
not because they had so received it, 
for that would of course be a wilful 
lie, but because they had so conceived 
it. In other words, legends and 
myths, in so far as they are not 
conscious and intentional frauds, or 
designed merely to amuse, are in- 
stances of apriorism run mad, and 
arrogating for itself an objective 
reality. If any one doubts the possi- 
bility of such apriorism let him read 
GuUNKEL, or for that matter any one 
of a number of our “latest and best” 
commentaries, or some even of our 
scientific treatises, and he will find 
them speaking of things that are not, 
as though they were. 


ete: 1: If now we inquire 
Distinguishing fs, that by which 
Features. these several literary 
forms may be distinguished the one 
from ithe other, we venture the fol- 
lowing as at least a partial answer. 

Parable, allegory and symbolical 
narrative are differentiated from 
legend and myth by the fact that in 
the case of the former the use of the 
imagination is always an open secret. 
They, as it were, take the hearer or 
reader into their confidence. Other- 
wise they would defeat their real end, 
which is to enable the mind to 
see something else through them. 
Further, the parable and usually the 


symbolical narrative are distinguished 


from legend and myth by the fact 
that they proceed from reality to 
reality. That is they employ one set 
of realities to body forth another set 
of realities. Not only so, but they 
invariably employ the realities of a 
better known sphere to body forth 
those of one less well known. The 
parable of the Prodigal Son would be 
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impossible did it not rest upon real 
and known earthly relations. And it 
would cease to be a parable if it 
stopped with them. 


The parable again 
Parable and differs from the alle- 
Allegory gory. The former 
Distinguished, 


performs a teaching 
function that is foreign to the pur- 
pose of the latter. The parable in a 
sense imparts information; the alle- 
gory presents in pleasing form truth 
already familiar. The parable raises 
the thoughts to a higher sphere; the 
allegory recalls to the mind events, 
relations, truths already known and 
seeks to secure attention to them by 
giving them a novel and pleasing 
dress. The parable is of the nature 
of an argument from a parallel case; 
the allegory is of the nature of an 
appeal. The parable in part removes 
the veil that hides from our eyes the 
realities of the spiritual sphere; the 
allegory throws a thin veil over 
things familiar. The former assumes 
inquiry; the latter of purpose piques 
the curiosity in order to solicit inves- 
tigation or to allure and to arrest the 
attention. In a word, the allegory 
as an original vehicle of information 
would be a monstrosity. Think of 
the 80th psalm being addressed to 
those unfamiliar with the Exodus, or 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” being the pro- 
duction of a pagan! 

Once more, verisimilitude is the 
very life both of the parable and of 
the allegory. But verisimilitude im- 
plies a real knowledge of the thing 
represented, it implies conscious and 
careful imitation—in a word it ex- 
cludes the very possibility of random, 
unconscious, or ignorant action of the 
imagination. Other characteristics of 
these literary forms might be men- 
tioned but those given must suffice 
for the present. 


Myth, strictly speak- 
ing, has to do with 
Myth. stories in which the 
gods are the actors. Hence, as Raw- 
LINSON says, it is “pure and absolute 
imagination.” It conveys and can 
convey no real information—except 
of course as to the thinking of those 
among whom it prevails. We think 
it may be dismissed from further con- 
sideration. Legend may be grave or 
gay: framed merely to please or seri- 
ously designed to inform and instruct. 
If the former be the case, imagination 
will lend itself to the service of fancy. 
If the latter, the product will be gro- 
tesque or the reverse according to 
material that the imagination has at 
its disposal and the judgment and 
skill with which this is employed. 
Legend may even take on the likeness 
of history. But when it does, it 
means that the writer’s sources are 
very full and that they have been 
used with much fidelity, the least 
possible latitude being given to the 
imagination. This will be true 
whether the purpose be to deceive, 
to instruct, or to amuse. For veri- 
similitude always implies knowledge 
and art. The imagination must have 
material upon which to work. Here 
as elsewhere the maxim ex nihilo 
nihil fit holds true. Further, as 
already said, the character of the 
result will be conditioned upon the 
quantity and the quality of the mate- 
rial and upon the care and skill with 
which it is used. The imagination 
cannot “make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” No one can work abso- 
lutely in the dark or at random with- 
out the result showing itself in his 
handiwork. 


Legend and 


If, then, we are dis- 


Sec Need et posed to deal seri- 
In Onn Ue of OtSly with the book 
n Vor Use Of Gf Genesis we will 
‘Terms, 


need to have a care 
about our use of terms. ‘The several 
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literary forms of which we have been 
speaking bear their respective names 
in virtue of certain well defined spe- 
cific differences, by which they are 
distinguished the one from the other. 
Hence to refer any portion of Gene- 
sis to one of these forms of literature 
is to exclude it from the others. 
Further, the class to which we are to 


refer any portion of Genesis is not 


left to our arbitrary choice or to our 
exigencies. It must be determined 
by the phenomena of the passage 
itself. Only where these leave us in 
doubt does an appeal lie to other con- 
siderations. 

It will be observed, then, that no 
headway is made by referring in an 
offhand way to “Adam as a myth.” 
This represents either very confused 
thought and loose writing—or merely 
hard breathing without any mental 
action at all. Emotional writing has 
its place—but it is not wise to be 
emotional when one is in an intel- 
lectual fog. 

To call Genesis i. “The Hymn of 
Creation” ought to mean that this 
chapter is poetry. Hymns are not 
prose productions. This nomencla- 
ture also carries with it other impli- 
cations which ought not, even for 
convenience’ sake, to be lost sight of. 
There is no doubt a “truth of 
poetry :” but, if there be, it is because 
the poet disguises to himself between 
the real and the ideal. He is under 
no delusion. He may believe in his 
ideals, but he believes in them as 
ideals. 


If Genesis ii. 4-24 
> is a “parable,” the 
writer knew it to be 
such, and intended it as_ such. 
Parables are not born, but made. 
Further, as already said, parables 
proceed from reality to reality. The 
“Prodigal Son” presupposes a real 
father and a real son, and a real ex- 
perience of wandering, return, joy 


Genesis ti. 4-24 
Genesis ifi. 


and the like. The reality of these in 
the earthly sphere is our only guar- 
antee of the spiritual reality which 
it is the purpose of the parable to set 
forth. Further, verisimilitude is of 
its very essence. Unless Gen. ii. 4-24 
fulfills these conditions, to call it a 
“parable” is simply a misnomer. 

If Genesis iii. be an “allegory,” 
then it should present the character- 
istics of the allegory. These are not 
born, any more than parables. They 
are not conceived as true statements 
of actual events. They would have 
no value, unless they were self- 
revealing as allegories. They imply 
familiarity from other sources with 
the thing allegorized. They make no 
pretense to be in themselves original 
sources of information. They rest 
upon a reality known to the framer 
of the allegory and known also to the 
reader for whom in the first instance 
he writes. : 

If the Genesis narratives are “leg- 
ends,” then they ought to present the 
characteristic features of the legend 
and conform to the conditions which 
determine these features. These may 
vary, but it is only within certain well 
defined limits, and accordins to an in- 
telligible and fixed principle. Calling 
legends products of the imagination 
does not alter the fact that the nature 
of the product is determined not by 
the will of the writer but partly by 
his skill, partly by his material. He 
creates nothing ex nthilo. 

It is all very well to talk conde- 
scendingly or piously of “purified 
legends,” but such purification is a 
phenomenon to be accounted for. 
“Grand religious stories,’ unless a 
mere grandiose phrase, leave us with 
their grandeur to be explained. To 
resort to “inspiration,” at this stage 
looks strangely like desperation. For 
if by “inspiration” is meant some 
direct divine efficiency illuminating 
and controlling the writer’s mind, we 
are back on abandoned ground. But 
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if by inspiration is meant only a high 
degree of genius, which is all that our 
modern naturalism, deism, or panthe- 
ism can make of it,—then we have 
our evolution, as so often, hind-fore- 
most, and our genius with an impos- 
sible task on its hands. To talk 
about genius producing Genesis i. in 
the 15th or in the 5th century before 
Christ is to strain credulity. It vio- 
lates every known precedent and all 
probability. 


Any consensus of 
Consensus of opinion _ prevailing 
Opinion Its) ao mon g those who 


Limits, and 


reject the historicity 
Explanation, 4 


of the Genesis nar- 
ratives, will, of course, need to be 
reckoned with by one endeavoring 
to deal seriously with the present 
situation. Now, it is worth noting 
that this consensus practically limits 
itself to just one single point. 
Further, this single point is itself a 
negation. We mention this not as 
necessarily minimizing its import- 
ance, but as calling attention to the 
fact that this consensus merely cre- 
ates and emphasizes a problem, with- 
out at all solving it. For to agree 
that the Genesis narratives are not 
trustworthy accounts of actual events 
is only to raise the question—What 
are they? And to exclude them from 
the category of history, only makes it 
the more incumbent upon those who 
do so to classify them under some 
other literary form. We cannot stop 
with negations. 

Moreover, the explanation of such 
consensus as exists is worth noting. 
The Independent puts us in posses- 
sion of it, when it says: 


“Professor SmituH, of Lane Semi- 
nary, ... has with great directness 
declared in a formal paper that Evo- 
lution must be accepted; that this 
compels us to regard Adam as a 
myth; &c.’’* 


* The Ind., May 8, 1902, p. 1144. 


That is the whole case in a nut- 
shell—Evolution must be true, hence 
the Genesis narratives cannot be. 


This. to sesaye the 
least, is a suspiciously 
short and _ indirect 
method. Exegesis and __ historical 
criticism rarely yield their most reli- 
able results when testifying under 
durance. Further, what is this Evo- 
lution at whose behest we are ex- 
pected to extrude these Genesis nar- 
ratives from the place they have held 
from time immemorial? 

With truth as well as with admi- 
rable frankness, Dr. NEWMAN SMYTH 
has quite recently said that “evolu- 
tion” is a term by which “an assort- 
ment of diverse views may be bound 
up” “as by a rubber band;” and adds, 
“no close thinker can define his posi- 
tion now by a word that has been so 
overworked.” We _ know, indeed, 
some of the postulates of those who 
conjure by this equivocal term, and 
they carry in their bosom far more 
than the rejection of the historicity 
of the Genesis narrative. They are 
such as these: 


Grounds for 
Suspicion. 


From the beginning of the creation 
all things have continued as they now 
are. 

“The creation’—from “primal 
ether,’ whatever that may be, on up 
to the “Son of Man’—“is genetically 
one—one in its birth and growth.” 


The facts, however, from which 
these postulates ought to be corol- 
laries are much less clearly in evi- 
dence. Who says that “Evolution 
must be accepted?” 

Professor ZOcKLER is far less 
peremptory. Professor SAyYckE says, 
that the spade of the archaeologist 
finds that which does not readily 
square with current philosophizings.* 
Let this philosophy first find itself; 
let it find the facts that call for its 
explanation ; let it even find a method 


*Hom, Review, June, 1902. 
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of explaining facts the existence of 
which no one denies, and then doubt- 
less what must be will be. But till 
this is done, the fate of Philo and the 
Alexandrians warns us of the folly of 
producing a bastard exegesis to serve 
a bastard philosophy. Better even to 
be ridiculed, if need be, than to make 
ourselves ridiculous. 


ai Not less instructive 
Conflicting for the serious stu- 
Opinions. dent than the ground 
of such consensus of opinion as exists 
among those who reject the histo- 
ricity of the Genesis record, are the 
conflicting views they express, when 
they come to deal with the problem 
they have created. What the editor 
of The Independent contemptuously 
flouts as a “myth,” meaning appa- 
rently a “fictitious or conjectural 
narrative, presented as historical, but 
without any basis of fact,’ GUNKEL 


calls a “legend.” What GUNKEL 
calls a “legend” Actien calls a “par- 
able.” What Acten calls “The 


Hymn of Creation” DirLMANN and 
GUNKEL unite in pronouncing a prose 
narrative. And finally, not to prolong 
this statement, Professor SHIELDS 
would have wus believe that Genesis 
iii. is an allegory with a parable in 
its belly. Certainly this condition of 
things is not reassuring. ‘ 


; Further, the serious 
Things student of these 
Admitted. Genesis _ narratives 
ought obviously to bear in mind cer- 
tain things that are generally ad- 
mitted in regard to them. For in- 
stance, it is generally admitted that 
he who wrote them regarded himself 
as giving a true record of actual 
events. This is the testimony of 
DinLMANN and also of GUNKEL. 
This, it will be observed, does not 
necessarily mean that the writer of 
these narratives did not here and 
there employ symbolical language. 


/ 


It is one thing to call the narratives 
“symbolical narratives,’ and a wholly 
different thing to find in them here 
and there symbolical language. 
Again, it is admitted, that these nar- 
ratives were received by those to 
whom they first came as veracious 
accounts of actual events. It is like- 
wise admitted that they were so re- 
ceived by Christ, by his apostles and 
by the Christian Church. These facts 
would be of importance, even though 
we attached no special weight to the 
judgment of Christ and of the ages. 

Again, it is admitted that Christ 
bases more than one element in his 
teaching upon the truth of these 
Genesis narratives. A notable in- 
stance is the Christian law of mar- 
riage. What is true of Christ is true 
of Paul. Read Romans y. It is 
further admitted that these narratives 
taken as true—and must we not add, 
because taken as true?—have exer- 
cised an unparalleled elevating influ- 
ence upon our race. Whether a 
doctrine of the common brutehood of 
the race will base a working doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man must be 
questioned. 

These considerations are not for- 
eign to the question of the literary 
form of these narratives. They are 
effects with which our theory of lit- 
erary form must be able to square 
itself. 


Finally, before at- 
A Glance at tempting to read into 
The Narratives these narratives any 
‘Themselves. 


of our modern theo- 
ries, literary or scientific, and before 
reading them in the light of any of 
our modern theories, the serious stu- 
dent will do well to glance again at 
the narratives themselves. Let them 
speak for themselves. Turning to 
the Mosaic account of creation, for 
instance, let him note “its beauty, 
its comprehensiveness, and its pur- 


pose;” “its recognition of order, 
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progress, law,” “of the efficiency of 
second causes and of the law of par- 
simony,” of “the law of develop- 
ment,” and finally, of the fact that 
“there are definite steps or stages by 
which the process of world develop- 
ment is interrupted.”* These are 
phenomena to be reckoned with just 
as certainly as fossils found in the 
Tertiary strata. 


Familiarity blinds. 
We need some one 
to open: our eyes to 
the marvellousness—the word is none 
too strong—of the merely linguistic 
phenomena of this Genesis record. 
DiyuMANN shall render us_ this 
kindly service. Here is his summary 
of the Genesis account of the works 
of creation: 


Linguistic 
Phenomena. 


“There are eight principal works: 
(1) light, as the condition of all 
further ordering and formation; (2) 
the separation of the chaotic primeval 
water by the firmament of the 
heaven; (3) the dividing the water 
and the dry land on earth; (4) the 
adorning of the earth with vegeta- 
tion; (5) the garnishing of the 
heavens with luminaries; (6) the 
calling forth of the living creatures 
of the fluid element, creatures of the 
air and of the water; (7) the forming 
of the land animals; (8) until, finally, 
as the highest and last of living 
creatures, man is added, as the image 
of God, the ruler of the earth.”’} 


This summary is from one of the 


*See an admirable article by Prof. Theo. 
RK. Schmauk, D. D., in The Lutheran Church 
Review for Jany,, 1902, entitled ‘‘The First 
Chapter of Genesis in Comparison with 
Heathen Creation Myths.” 

+Commentary on Genesis, p.49. The italics 
are ours, 


' his wisdom’ 


most virile and accomplished minds 
of a nation of scholars, heir of the 
thought and style of many genera- 
tions of trained thinkers and writers. 
DILLMANN writes in all good faith. 
Suppose now we substitute for the 
original this statement that he as a 
representative of historical exegesis 
puts, as it were, into the mouth of the 
writer of Genesis—will we gain or 
lose? Suppose that the writer of 
Genesis had written “then ‘as the 
condition of all further ordering and 
formation’ God said: Let there be 
light”—what would have been the 
effect upon his narrative? DILL- 
MANN says that this was in his mind. 
The fact to which we call attention is 
that it is not in his narrative. Sup- 
pose that the Genesis writer had used 
the fine phrase “primeval water,’ or 
the words “adorn” and “garnish,” 
what would have been the effect? 
But his thoughts are not pitched on 
that key. Compact as the firmament, 
his narrative with its simple sentences 
has about it the reach and sweep of 
the illimitable heavens. 


If we are truly wise, 
then, and mean to 
deal seriously with 
the Genesis narrative, we can afford 
to allow “the wise man to glory in 
and the scorner to 
scorn, while we busy ourselves with 
a yet more careful, yet more prayerful 
study of God’s Word. “All flesh is 
as grass and all the glory thereof as 
the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, and the flower falleth: but 
the word of the Lord abideth for- 
ever.” Amen! W. M. McP. 


No Need for 
Haste. 


ORDER.OP EVENTS IN EX. XVI. 2-12. 
PROFESSOR JOHN D. DAVIS, PH. D., D. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


The proposal has been made to recast the material that is con- 
tained in this passage. Influential critics such as Professors 
Kuenen, Wellhausen and Driver, would do this, not only by ex- 
cluding verses 4 and 5 as heterogeneous, but also, by rearranging 
the remainder of the narrative so as to obtain the sequence: verses 
I-3, 9-12, 6-8, 13. The result yields, of course, a consistent 
story. The progress of the action, which the new arrangement 
affords, may even appear more natural. 

But after all does the revised narrative give the true account? 
There is reason to question it. The Israelites were murmuring on 
account of the lack of victuals, and verses 4 and 5 contain the an- 
nouncement to Moses of Jehovah’s purpose to give a daily supply 
of food to his people in the wilderness. It will be admitted, we 
think, that permanent provision of this sort for the needs of the 
Israelites would remove from them their ground for complaint. 
Whether then verses 4 and 5 are heterogeneous as to their literary 
source or not,* they occupy an appropriate place in the narrative, 
and may give the correct history. Do they suit the subsequent 
context as well? and are the events next related recorded in their 
natural sequence? The solution of these two questions is meas- 
urably advanced by comparing this narrative with others. 

The progress of action on this occasion had its parallel at other 
times of murmuring: first, the complaint against Moses and 
Aaron; then a general promise, either a new one, given by Je- 
hovah for the first time, as here, or one of long standing and in 
Moses’ mind; then on the strength of the general promise Moses 
particularizes and predicts certain events ; then frequently, as here, 
the glory of the Lord appears; and finally Jehovah confirms the 
prediction by express promise or proceeds at once to fulfil the pro- 
phesy. 


*Literary peculiarities in style and diction, on the ground of which these 
verses might be assigned to one hypothetical document rather than another, 
appear to be wanting. Kuenen believed that the verses were due to the elabo- 
ration of P?; Bacon attributes verse 4 to EK and verse 5 to Rj; Dillmann gives 
both verses to J, with verse 4 worked over by Rd. 
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Ex. xvi. Ex. xiv. Num, xiv. Num. xvi. 
23.MurmuringIll-l2. Murmuring24.Murmuring13.Murmuring 
against Moses and against Moses. against Moses and against the official 
Aaron, Aaron. authority of Moses 
and Aaron. 

4-5, Jehovah promises Moses is aware of the Moses is aware that by 
to permanently pro- promises of deliver- God’s appointment 
vide bread as staple ance. Ex. iii. 8, 20; he and his brother 
fare. vi. 6; vii. 4; x. 29. hold the headship in 


Church and State. 


6-8. Moses amplifies 13-14. Moses predicts 5-9. Moses, Aaron, 4-18. Moses particular- 
and predicts fleshin the destruction or JoshuaandCalebde- izes and predicts 
the evening and compulsory retreat clarethatJehovahis that on the morrow, 
bread the next of the pursuing withIsrael,and will in connection witha 


morning. Egyptians. surely givethemthe designated test, Je- 
land of Canaan,ifhe hovah will vindicate 
delights in them. the authority of 
Moses and Aaron. 
9-10. The glory of the 10. The glory of the 19. The glory of the 
Lord appears in the Lord appears in the Lord appears. 
cloud. tent of meeting. 


11-12. Jehovah con- 15-18. Jehovah con- 11-35. Jehovah pr o- 20-35, Jehovah fulfills 
firms the prediction firmsthe prediction posesto Mosestode- the prophecy uttered 
by express promise by express promise stroy the Israelites by Moses. 
to Moses. to Moses. for their rebellious- 

ness, but at length 
promises to forgive 
them, and grant the 
land to the succeed- 
ing generation. 


The objections to the order are purely subjective. It is not 
likely that in each of these narratives the events have been dislo- 
cated in the same manner, and rearranged according to the same 
scheme. In fact literary criticism does not justify it; for even on 
the analysis Num. xiv. 3-4, 8-9, 11-25, 31-35, and xvi. 2b-7a (7b- 
Il), (16-17) 18-24, are homogeneous narratives. 


RULING IDEAS OF EXODUS. 
PROFESSOR W. W. MOORE, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 


Broadly speaking, we find in the Old Testament three classes of 
contents: first, an account of the origin, historical development, 
and peculiar character of the chosen people as a community, and 
of their sacred institutions; secondly, an account of the successive 
divine communications to Israel through the agency of the pro- 
phets ; and thirdly, a collection of lyrics, proverbs, and other pro- 
ducts of religious emotion and reflection, which embody the re- 
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sponse of the regenerate heart and life to the revelation of God’s 
character and will. Accordingly the ancient Jews divided the 
books of their canon into three great classes which they called 
respectively: 1. The Law, 2. The Prophets, and 3. The Hagio- 
grapha, or Holy Writings, meaning only that these were other 
holy writings besides those in the first and second classes. 

The word ‘‘Pentateuch,” which is our most common name for 

the first of these three great divisions, means the five-volumed 
book. “The middle books of the Pentateuch” are Exodus, Levi- 
ticus and Numbers and are virtually one book. Genesis leads 
‘up to this triple book, and Deuteronomy is a summary of it. 
Of these three “middle books,’ Exodus is first in position 
and first in importance. As the Law is the necessary founda- 
tion of the Prophets and the Hagiographa, so Exodus is the 
necessary foundation of the Law; it contains in greater or 
less fulness nearly all the creative ideas and institutions of 
Israel. The conversion of the people from a nomadic tribe 
into an organized nation; their consolidation by bondage and 
oppression; their miraculous deliverance under the leadership of 
Moses, the greatest of the heroes of Hebrew history, the greatest 
mere man that ever lived of any age or race, and one of the most 
illustrious and instructive types of Christ ; the Ten Plagues, aimed 
at the very life of Egyptian idolatry; the institution of the Pass- 
over, with its solemn and gracious foreshadowing of Calvary; the 
beginning of Hebrew lyric poetry in the Song of Deliverance on 
the shores of the Red Sea; the promulgation of that divine law 
which has joined in everlasting wedlock religion and morality, 
piety and probity, relations filial and relations fraternal ; the estab- 
lishment of the Covenant between Jehovah and his chosen people; 
the erection of the Tabernacle as the symbol and means of com- 
munion between God and men; and the ordination of the priest- 
hood and ritual of Covenant worship—these are some of the 
transcendent themes which occupy the historian in the book of 
Exodus. 

The work is usually divided into two parts: Historical (chap- 
ters i.-xviii.) and Legislative (chapters xix.-xl.). But the spirit- 
ual unity of the book is better brought out by dividing into three 
parts, the key words of which respectively are Release (i.-xv. 21), 
Conformation (xv. 22-xxiv. 11), and Communion (xxiv. 12-xl.). 
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Each division is climactic: the climax of the first is the Passover, 
of the second the Covenant at Sinai, and of the third Jehovah’s 
manifestation in his earthly abode. 

A somewhat fuller conspectus will be of use in our study of the 
ruling ideas of the book: 

I. Release from Bondage (i.-xv. 21). 

1. The Covenant people enslaved and oppressed (chap. i.). 

2. The Covenant God raises up a Deliverer (chap. ii.). 

3. Appearance of Jehovah and Commission of Moses (chaps. 

iii.-iv). . 
4. First interview with Pharaoh and the results (chaps. v.-vi.).’ 
5. The Battle of the Gods (chaps. vii.-xii). The Ten Plagues 
were not only judgments but signs—they not only inflicted 
injury upon the Egyptians, but they poured contempt upon 
their gods also and vindicated the exclusive deity of Je- 
hovah. 

6. The Passover and the Exodus (chaps. xii.-xiv). 

7. The Song of Deliverance (chap. xv. I-21). 

Restrospective (ver. I-12). 
Prospective (ver. 13-18). 

I]. Conformation of Israel’s character to that of Jehovah (chaps. 
XV. 22-xxiv. I1). As they had been outwardly released 
from bondage, this delivered people must be inwardly 
transformed into a holy nation (xix. 6), realizing again 
the divine character in man. This was done 

1. By teaching them their absolute dependence upon God for 

(1) Sustenance (water,manna, quails )—(xv. 22-xvi.). 
(2) Protection—victory over Amalek—(xvii.). 

2. By establishing orderly national government (xviii. ). 

3. By giving the Law (xix.-xxiii.). 

4. By the Covenant at Sinai (xxiv. I-I1). 

III. Communion with God (xxiv. 12-xl.). The third great 
idea of this book is most strikingly set forth in the Tabernacle, 
which was for this reason called the “Tabernacle of Meeting” 
(so the Revised English Version), the place where God would 
meet with his people. Its furniture symbolized both the terms 
and the forms of our communion with God. In the court the 
terms were shown, the brazen altar signifying atonement and the 
laver signifying the washing of regeneration. In the Holy Place 
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the forms of our present communion with God were exhibited, the 
_ bread of presence signifying consecration, the golden lamp signi- 
fying testimony, and the altar of incense signifying worship in 
the more specific sense. The Holy of Holies symbolized the 
heavenly communion that is yet to be. 

But to appreciate aright the ruling ideas of Exodus as an or- 
ganic part of the Bible, we must consider a few of them in a less 
detached and independent way. The four which we select for this 
purpose, as being the most important, we may designate by the 
terms—Redemption, Revelation, Covenant, and Kingdom. 

In the first place, the Old Testament is a record of the history of 
Redemption. It contains the account of a continuous historical 
movement on the part of God, the object of which was the salva- 
tion of mankind. The Book of Exodus describes a creative 
epoch in that history, a fundamental event in Israel’s national 
career, a signal deliverance which became the type of spiritual sal- 
vation, an act of divine intervention which “laid the foundation 
of that view of history which is characteristic of the Bible,” viz. 
that the supreme factor in human affairs is the living God, that he 
controls the destinies of nations as well as individuals, and that he 
directs all things to the accomplishment of a mighty and gracious 
moral purpose. The nature of this purpose and the method by 
which it was to be accomplished had both been indicated in the 
preceding portions of Scripture, where we read of the creation of 
man in God’s image, the entrance of sin, and the divine purpose 
of salvation; and also of his direct supernatural interposition at 
special crises or epochs, and his separation and training of the few 
in order to the blessing of the many. This employment of mi- 
racle and this principle of election in furthering God’s purpose of 
salvation for the race are both strongly emphasized in the book of 
Exodus. Every reader will recall the multitude of miracles per- 
formed by Moses in effecting the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt. The election of Israel for the benefit of all mankind, the 
isolation of the chosen people from the surrounding heathen 
world, their subjection to a special spiritual discipline, and their 
appointment to be the depositary of a pure faith and a sound mo- 
rality, all of which may be said to have been implied in God’s 
promise to Abraham that in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, are all most clearly expressed and accentuated 
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in that magna charta of Israel’s peculiar privileges and responsi- 
bilities given by Jehovah just before the promulgation of the deca- 
logue, a passage which has been rightly called “the gospel of the 
Exodus” and which furnishes the clue to the significance of 
Israel’s entire history (Exodus xix. 3-6), “Thus shalt thou say to 
the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: Ye have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people, for all the earth is 
mine; and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation.” 

Here, besides other important truths to be presently noticed, we 
have an impressive statement of the redemptive agency of God, 
the two distinctive features of his method—direct supernatural 
intervention and the principle of election, and the bearing of the 
inter-relations of God and Israel upon the spiritual destinies of 
mankind. 

In the second place, the Old Testament is a record of divine 
Self-Revelation. ‘Israel’s sacred literature is primarily a school 
of divine knowledge for the whole world.” Its permanent interest 
for mankind lies in the fact that “in the history a supreme moral 
personality is unveiled.” No single book of the Old Testament 
marks a greater advance in this disclosure of the divine charac- 
ter and will than the Book of Exodus. Since God reveals him- 
self by action as well as utterance, and since “the maximum of 
gracious possibility cannot be manifested without miracle,” as 
even A. B. Bruce admits, it should not surprise us to find in this . 
book that abundance of the miraculous which has already been 
noted and which demonstrated so clearly Jehovah’s independence 
of the present order of nature and showed him to be “a free, spir- 
itual being, to whom the moral interests of the universe are of 
higher importance than the uninterrupted maintenance of physical 
law.”* ‘The main purpose of the ten miraculous plagues, di- 
rected against those natural agencies which had been deified by the 
Egyptians, beast and insect, sun and soil and river—a purpose 
which is explicitly stated over and over in the course of the narra- 
tive—was the demonstration of the exclusive deity of Jehovah. 


*Ottley, Bampton Lectures 
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Not by action only, but also by utterance, by direct teaching, by 
the requirements of the decalogue, and especially by the develop- 
ment of the contents and meaning of the name “Jehovah,” as well 
as by the symbolism of the Tabernacle, were the people of the 
Exodus taught the divine unity, the divine power, the divine holi- 
ness, and the divine grace. 

In the third place, between the people thus redeemed and the 
God thus revealed a Covenantal Relationship was established, the 
essential bond of which was the moral law (Jer. vii. 22-23). This 
covenant of fellowship and love was proposed by Jehovah (Ex. 
xix. 5), “Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and 
keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people: for all the earth is mine; and ye shall be unto me 
a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation;” and accepted by the 
people (Ex. xix. 8; xxiv. 3,7). “All that the Lord hath said will 
we do, and be obedient; and solemnly ratified by sacrifice and the 
interchange of blood (Ex. xxiv. 4-8). . 

In the fourth place, one of the ruling ideas of Exodus, as of all 
Scripture, is that of a Theocracy, or kingdom of God. This 
conception indeed was involved in the covenant relationship just 
referred to, according to which Israel belonged to Jehovah and 
he was Israel’s God. The polity of Israel as organized at Sinai 
was an external embodiment of this idea, but that this outward, 
local, national embodiment of the idea was only preparatory and 
typical, and that the kingdom of God to be finally realized was 
universal and spiritual, was clearly shown in Exodus not only by 
the conclusion of the song of deliverance at the Red Sea, “Je- 
hovah shall reign forever and ever,’ but also by the terms of 
Israel’s mission as God’s minister to the world, “all the earth is 
mine, and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation.” Here we see the universality of God’s kingdom: Israel, 
as the priestly nation, was to teach religion to all mankind. We 
see also its spirituality: it was to be a kingdom of holiness. This 
passage, therefore, is one of the principal bases of Messianic hope 
and prophecy, the expectation of a kingdom of God world-wide 
and righteous. For example, the profoundest and richest of all 
the Messianic prophecies of Scripture are those concerning “the 
Servant of Jehovah” in such passages as Isaiah xlii., xlix., lit., 
and liii. ‘The service of Jehovah to which Israel was appointed, 
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in Ex. xix. 6, was both intensive and extensive, so to speak; it 
consisted of righteousness on their own part (“an holy nation,” ) 
and the teaching of righteousness to the world (“a kingdom of 
priests.””) So in the passages in Isaiah which picture that per- 
sonal servant of Jehovah who was to realize this ideal which 
Israel had failed to attain, he is represented as doing so by his 
personal righteousness and by his teaching of religion to all the 
earth, and thus establishing a kingdom of God in the world uni- 
versal, spiritual, everlasting. 

These fundamental conceptions of Exodus, therefore, concern- 
ing the redemptive action of God, the revelation of his character 
and will, the separation of a people from the world in covenant 
fellowship with himself, and, through their consecrated service, 
the establishment of his kingdom in all the world, are those which 
run through all Scripture. 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH AS AN IDEAL MAN. 
REV. GEO. M. LAYMAN, M. A., PIQUA, OHIO. 
I. 


The present article will not attempt a survey of the entire field 
of Servant Literature, but will rather aim to establish three propo- 
sitions: First,—that certain passages of Scripture speak of an 
ideal Servant conceived of as an individual; second,—that this 
Servant had a distinct vocation; third,—that in Christ was re- 
vealed the historical counterpart of this individual, and that there- 
fore the Christian world is correct in seeing in Jesus of Nazareth 
the realization of the Ideal Servant. 

The first distinction we must take is that between the Servant 
and the Messiah. Failure to take this distinction often causes 
confusion in the popular mind. Though, as we shall show later 
on, many of the Servant passages can only be intelligible as 
referred to the Messiah, Jesus Christ, yet we shall see that Moses, 
Caleb, David, and other of the prophets are given the same title. 
More than that, the whole people of Israel is frequently addressed 
as servant, while in the later chapters of Isaiah that term is 
applied to all true members of Zion. ‘Thus the term Servant is 
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broader than Messiah, though Messianic Prophecy is far more 
wide-reaching than prophecy concerning the Servant. Begin- 
ning with the Protevangelium of Gen. iii. 15, Messianic Prophecy 
follows down through the books of the Old Testament to find its 
fulfilment in the New Testament. The conception of the Servant 
is but one phase of such prophecy, setting forth the suffering Sa- 
viour in contrast to the conquering King, as Messiah ‘is portrayed 
in Isaiah 9th and 11th chapters. Evidently then the Servant 
prophecies form but a segment in the great circle of Messianic pre- 
diction. 

In its primary usage the word Ebhedh (Servant) signifies a 
slave; taking on new significance it comes to mean ministers or 
courtiers as Gen. xl. 20, “Servants of Pharaoh;’’ whence the sense 
of worshipper, “We are servants of the God of heaven” (Exra v. 
II). From this usage transition is easy to an embassador of 
God—a frequent usage in the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah. 
In this sense Moses, David, Caleb, and the prophets in general 
were called servants of Jehovah. “My servant Moses is not so. 
He is faithful in all my house” (Num. xii. 7). See, also, Josh. i. 
7; Psa. lxxxix. 3, etc. However, the present discussion will con- 
cern itself with an examination of the term Servant as used in the 
later chapters of Isaiah. 

In arguing that the Servant is an ideal individual this article 
does not propose to discuss historically, all the theories advanced 
on this perplexing question. Discussion turns rather towards the 
Servant’s vocation, and the manner and method of his fulfilment 
of his mission. ‘There are those who believe that the Servant of 
Isaiah, chapters xl. to liii., is always individual. Only a strained 
exegesis can support such a view. On the other hand, many 
scholars, among whom are Hitzig, Reuss, and others, together 
with modern Jewish interpreters, maintain that even in such pas- 
sages as Isaiah xlii. 1-5; xlix. 5-9; 1. 4-10; lit. 13 to Iii. 12, the 
Servant is Israel as a whole—as a historical nation. Did these 
passages stand alone, no one would advance such an opinion. As 
it is, liii. 1-6 cannot be explained on this hypothesis. The speak- 
ers would then of necessity be the gentile nations. That Jeho- 
vah’s people should bear the chastisement of the gentiles’ sins is 
nowhere else hinted at in the Old Testament. Again, no prophet 
would ever have conceived of the gentiles as teaching such ideas 
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of religion as are contained in this passage. Furthermore, xlix. 
5, 6, prove that the Servant was distinct from Israel, and had a 
duty to perform in “restoring the preserved of Israel.” To refer 
these passages to a Servant co-extensive with Israel as a nation is, 
to my mind, to take an untenable position. It is a significant fact 
that pre-Christian Jewish interpreters did not so apply them. 

It must be admitted that these arguments do not apply, with 
- equal force, against the hypothesis that the Servant is a spiritual 
Israel. Nor yet are they so cogent against the conception of an 
ideal Israel thus making “‘the Servant first of all a personification 
of Israel.” ‘Those who advocate a collective ideal argue that the 
prophet would not have spoken in almost the same breath of a 
Servant, Israel, and of a Servant, an individual. But once grant, 
as they must, the transition from a historical to an ideal Israel, 
and nothing prevents transition from the Servant, Israel, to the 
Servant, an ideal individual. Context and exegesis certainly 
favor the latter rather than the former transition. 

In this connection the theory of Laue and some other recent 
critics, that these four passages (xlii. 1-5; xlix. 5-9; 1. 4-10; lii. 
13 to liii. 12) form a collection of poems (Ebedh Lieder), which 
were interpolated into the text at a later date, has a bearing of 
importance. If this hypothesis were once proven, then we could 
believe that Isaiah had in mind the nation, as a whole, but the 
author of these passages an individual. Thus would the individ- 
uality of the Servant be rendered still easier of proof. Once 
more, plainly Isaiah liii. teaches vicarious suffering. Can an 
ideal Israel suffer for the sins of the individual? Plainly the 
prophet’s vision revealed an individual, a teacher, but far more, a 
Saviour from sin through vicarious suffering. 

Delitzsch says of the Servant in these latter chapters of Isaiah: 
“To express it figuratively the idea Ebedh Jahveh is a pyramid. 
The lowest course is Israel as a whole; the middle section that 
Israel which is so not only kata sarka, but also kata pnewma; the 
top is the person of the Mediator of salvation, who rises out of 
Israel.”* So strongly has this conception appealed to many 
thinkers that they have freely adopted it. Yet it is not convinc- 
ing. For have we not failed to find an ideal Israel in the Servant 
passages, therefore, the middle course of this pyramid is wanting. 


*Commentary on Isa., vol. 2, page 118, Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Il. 

Has the Servant a well defined vocation? and if so how is it 
fulfilled? Only the four passages previously designated require 
examination; for a brief glance will suffice to show that no mis- 
sion is mentioned in other passages. ‘‘In none of these passages 
(xli. 8; xllii. 10; xliv. 1, 21, 26; xlv. 4; xlviii. 20,) is there any 
mention of a mission which Israel as the Servant is commissioned 
by Jehovah to fulfil. But xlii. 1-4—[likewise xlix. 1-9; 1. 4-103 
lii. 13 to lili. 12]—is occupied in extenso with the vocation of the 
Servant.”* 

Examining now the passages in their order, we take up first 
xlii. 1-9. Again we are face to face with the question “who is 
the Servant?’ Context and exegesis point strongly to identity 
with “the one raised up from the north” (Cyrus?—xli. 25). 
This is rendered more apparent by joining xli. 25 directly to xlii. 
I, and considering the intervening verses parenthetical. If the 
objection be raised that Cyrus is nowhere else called Servant, it is 
only necessary to call attention to xliv. 28, and xlv. 1, where he is 
called “my shepherd,” “my anointed.” But Cyrus cannot be the 
Servant of our other three passages, for mention of his work has 
already ended with previous chapters. Yet these other passages 
are so closely related to the present one that it cannot be divorced 
from them; the Servant of each must be identical with the Servant 
of the others. Notice the similarity in terms, xlii. 6, “The isles 
shall wait for his law,” with xlix. 2, “Listen [the Servant speaks] 
O isles unto me.” Again, would the prophet picture the conquer- 
ing Cyrus, crushing nations as he advanced, as a man of gentle- 
ness and mercy, sparing the bruised reed or smoldering wick? 
Cyrus cannot be the Servant. 

Whence the Servant’s commission? Answer, from Jehovah. 
“My chosen, I have put my Spirit upon him (xlii. 1). Commis- 
sioned by Jehovah, the Servant has a duty to perform, even to 
bring forth and establish judgment in all the earth. ‘The Hebrew 
word mishpat (judgment) is one with a wide diversity of mean- 
ings. Generically arranged they are (1) a legal process (xli. 1) ; 
(2) an individual inherent right (xl. 27); (3) set-ordinances 
instituted for life and worship; (4) ideas of righteousness, truth, 
equity as in accord with Jehovah himself. In this sense the term 


*Schian, Ebedh Jahveh Lieder, page 19. 
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includes both ethical and religious elements. This is the sense of 
the present context. 

The method, or as George Adam Smith terms it, the “temper” 
of the Servant’s service, is worthy of notice, ‘“He shall not cry, 
and he shall not lift up nor make his voice to be heard in the 
street, the bruised reed he shall not break and the wick that faileth 
he shall not snuff out, yet to truth he shall bring forth law.” 
Strange words in the light of Hebrew prophecy, which was never 
gentle in its message. Listen to the prophet himself: “Lift up 
the voice as a trumpet” (lviii. 1). Sing, publish, declare, cry 
aloud, “for Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace” (Ixii. 1). We 
must conclude then that the Servant is fearless in his message, yet 
without self-boasting. Though gentle, he is firm. While care- 
ful not to snuff out the wick that burns dim and low, yet he can in 
no wise compromise law or righteousness. 

The next passage for consideration is xlix. 1-9. Together 
with this 1. 4-10 must be joined, for the prophetic function of the 
Servant’s vocation is especially apparent in both these passages. 
In xlix. 1-9 our thesis of an ideal individual meets an objection. 
The third verse reads “My Servant art thou, Israel in whom I will 
be glorified.” To explain away the inference that the nation, 
Israel, is the Servant, we may divide the passage, making verses, 
1-4, refer to Israel, a nation, or we may say Israel is a name given 
to the individual, or we may explain the word Israel as a gloss, 
which latter view is supported by the fact that the Septuagint uses 
a similar gloss in chapter xlii. Grammar and exegesis are both 
against dividing the passage into two sections. 

Examining closely these passages, which lack of space forbids 
us to quote, we first notice that the Servant’s preparation for 
service, begins early, in the womb; that he may grow up, upright 
and pure in the sight of those whom he is to instruct. He is 
skilled in the art of speech; his mouth “set as a sharp sword;” not 
that he is gifted with the tongue of eloquence, but rather that his 
words are so all self-attesting in their character that they carry 
conviction. But the Servant not only instructs, he also listens. 
He listens for the words of Jehovah, whether heard in revelation 
or in contact with nature and man. He who would give comfort 
must be a good listener. Before this third passage closes we are 
shown another phase of the Servant’s mission. He becomes a 
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martyr. “I gave my back to them that smite and my cheek to 
them that tear the beard” (1.6). (Nothing is so insulting to an 
oriental as pulling his beard.) Yet, under persecution, the Ser- 
vant remains steadfast. 

We come now to the last of the Servant’s passages. This 53d 
of Isaiah has always been considered by the Christian world as 
pre-eminently the greatest Messianic passage of Old Testament 
prophecy. Before the coming of Christ, Jewish writers, also, had 
considered it such. The person of the passage is the suffering 
Servant. His sufferings are penal, yet not a result of his own 
sins, but of the sins of others, therefore, vicarious. ‘The pro- 
phetic function of the Servant has here given place to the priestly. 
The Hebrew mind conceived of all pain as penal, but no other ° 
prophet, except it be Jeremiah, thought of vicarious suffering of 
man for man; even though the whole idea of the Levitical priest- 
hood rested on the theory of substitutionary sacrifice. 

Though the present passage delineates the suffering of the Ser- 
vant, it opens with a declaration that he shall be exalted, that “he 
shall prosper and rise and be exceeding high.” 

Vindication is assured the sufferer. Pain shall bring forth 
glory. He whose visage is so fearfully marred “shall startle 
nations, and cause kings to cover their mouths before him.” 
“Yet,” the speakers continue, “despised and rejected of men, he 
was a man of pain and acquainted with affliction, and as one we 
do cover the face from.” In the prophet’s mind was a picture of 
that hideous and loathsome disease, leprosy. But now, at last, 
the speakers understand that the Servant suffers for those who 
have despised and rejected him. “Surely our afflictions he hath 
borne and our pains he hath carried them, yet we did consider him 
stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. And he was pierced for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes are we 
healed. We all as sheep went astray, every one to his own way 
we turned, and Jehovah has caused to light upon him the iniquity 
of us all” (liii. 4-6). But as the passage begins with a declara- 
tion of the Servant’s exaltation so it ends, “Therefore, will I divide 
him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with 
the strong because he poured out his soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors” (lili. 12). 
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Thus we close our delineation of the vocation and work of the 
Servant. ‘The climax is reached in this 53d chapter. His mis- 
sion is that of prophet, priest and king. Let us sum up his charac- 
teristics: First, as king—establishing judgment (xlii. 2), exalted 
(lii. 12), victorious (lii. 13); second, as prophet and teacher— 
called (xlix. 1), given special preparation (xlix. 2), possessing the 
art of speech (xlix. 2), delivering a message of absolute truth 
(xlix. 2), open to instruction (1. 4, 5), steadfast under persecu- 
tion (1. 6); third, as priest—a vicarious sufferer for the sins of 
others (liii.). 

HL 

One subject yet remains for examination. Can we determine 
‘ who the person of the Servant is? Can we identify the zdeal 
with the historical individual? ‘The question takes three forms: 
First,—whom did the prophet mean; second,—to whom did his 
auditors refer these terms; third,—whom shall we, in the light of 
subsequent history, believe the Servant to be? ‘The first part of 
this article declared for an individual as against a collective Ser- 
vant. Itis very doubtful if the prophet himself had a clear vision 
of the person of the Servant, and yet the marvelous delineation of 
the 53d chapter is hard to explain otherwise. There is a law of 
interpretation, that I believe will stand, which lays down the 
canon that a prophet always spoke for his own generation. This 
being true, the condition of the people will materially effect their 
conception of the Servant. These chapters, no matter when 
written, are certainly descriptive of the Exile. Israel had once 
hoped for a Messiah who should be a conquering King; that hope 
could no longer be cherished. Her hope must now center on 
spiritual deliverance. It would seem, then, that for the nation in 
exile, the Servant was looked for as a hoped for deliverer from 
spiritual bondage, not that the people fully understood the pro- 
phecy, however.* 

The third form of our question still awaits an answer: Whom 
shall we, in the light of subsequent history, think the Servant to 
be? ‘The Christian world answers almost with one voice, Jesus, 
the Christ. He in whom was fulfilled the threefold office of 


*Cf. at this point G. A. Smith, Axpositor’s Bible, Isa., vol. 2, page 273, fol- 
lowing; also his Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, 
page 168, following. 
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prophet, priest and king. Not that all Christian scholars would 
say that the passages are, in the first instance, Messianic. Many 
believe they speak of a man of the time, possibly Cyrus, or Jere- 
miah, or some other religious teacher, or the prophet himself, or, 
as has been shown above, of an idealized or spiritualized Israel. 
Yet these same thinkers recognize in Christ the historic fulfilment 
of the portrait. In him the indefinite sketch is filled in as it were, 
and stands out on the canvass. 

What a wonderful picture of the life and work of Christ. New 
Testament writers refer to it freely as fulfilled in him. As a 
teacher he was gentle, yet fearless. His voice, though never 
heard in the street in violent dispute, never hesitated to let itself 
be heard when occasion demanded. He dealt kindly and gently 
with the despondent and heavy hearted, breaking not the bruised 
reed, saying to the sin-sick, “Come unto me and I will give you 
rest.” A light to the gentiles, he opens their sin-blind eyes. 
Like the Servant, he was pre-eminently a teacher, revealing to 
men the way of salvation. .Despised and rejected of men his 
own received him not (Matt. ix. 12). He took on him our 
infirmities (Matt. viii. 17). He bore the iniquities of mankind. 
Vicarious suffering is the central thought both of the vocation of 
the Servant and of the work of Christ. It may be possible to be 
too literal in making the application of the Servant passages to 
Christ, but we do well not to err on the other side. 


EMPHASIS IN THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
REV. ARTHUR JOHN WAUGH, A. M., PHELPS, N. Y. 


The English Version of the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Testament shines with the clear and silvery light of the moon as 
she enters her last quarter. Sunlight only radiates from the 
original Greek. It was a God-chosen language and a providen- 
tially developed tongue, ere it became the depository of the last 
revelation that God has given humanity. The Revised Version 
may be a nearer approach to the effulgence of the full moon, but 
no translation can be anything more than this. There is plenty 
of light for one to walk in, plenty of light to be saved in; but if 
one would bask in noonday splendor, he must step forth under 
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the rays of the original. Of course, a mere smattering of Greek 
will not do. One must know the language, all its nicer points, 
all its powers of expression, else there will be clouds, thick ones, 
between him and his orb of day. In reading the identical words 
that the Apostles penned, there is vital warmth as well as light. 
Although the Bible has been called “the most translatable of 
books,” there is no rendering of the niceties of that queen of 
tongues, the Greek. 

A minister, of all men, should be a profound master of the 
New Testament in the original. One cannot teach another what 
he does not understand himself. For his own edification and 
enjoyment of God’s Word, he needs to drink the cool water up 
near the fountain-head of the Bible Jordan, and not down stream, 
where it is mingled more or less with the inflow of outside waters. 
If one of Christ’s servants would speak with anything like that 
authority with which his Master spoke, let him first be sure that 
he has the Master’s message in its purity. ‘The excuse as to 
limited time, is really no excuse at all. To know the original is 
an immense saving of time. If Macauley, well along in years, 
absolutely mastered the Italian language in six weeks, and was 
then ready to write critiques on all her great poets, this shows 
what a cultivated mind is able to do. 

In the Greek of the New Testament, we have a language whose 
rules are definite and whose usages are precise. As Dr. E. P. 
Barrows says, “Turning now from the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Greek of the New, we have a language very different 
in its structure; elaborate in its inflections and syntax, delicate 
and subtle in its distinctions, rich in its vocabulary, highly culti- 
vated in every department of writing, and flexible in an eminent 
degree; being thus equally adapted to every variety of style— 
plain unadorned narrative, impassioned oratory, poetry of every 
form, philosophical discussion, and severe logical reasoning: in a 
word, a language every way fitted to the wants of the gospel, 
which is given not for the infancy of the world, but for its mature 
age, and which deals not so much with the details of particulars 
as with great principles, which require for their full comprehen- 
sion the capacity of abstraction and generalization.” 

The matter that especially interests us to-day, amid all the 
excellences of this noble tongue, is its use and control of emphasis. 
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This has been too much neglected in a language of such remark- 
able expressiveness even in the written page. With the human 
voice added, no wonder that we read of the Golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom; or that when the gospel heralds appeared in parts 
of Macedonia, the people cried: “Those that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also.” 

We desire to speak on the matter of the discovery of the em- 
phasis, its bearing on the proper understanding of the Word of 
God, its usefulness in the public reading of the Scriptures, and 
the doctrinal significance it may at times have. 

I. Some oF THE Laws oF GREEK Empuasis. In his “Hand- 
book to the Grammar of the Greek Testament,” published in Eng- 
land, S. G. Green says: “Since, in an inflected language like the 
Greek, it is unnecessary to indicate the grammatical dependence 
of words by their order, the arrangement of a sentence may be 
indefinitely varied for purposes of emphasis; and there is, per- 
haps, not a paragraph in the New Testament in which the colloca- 
tion of words does not indicate some subtle meaning or shade of 
thought, scarcely to be reproduced in the most accurate transla- 
tion.” He also truly says: “Generally speaking, the emphatic 
positions are at the beginning and the end of a clause, especially 
the former.”” We cannot read our Greek, therefore, as we do 
our English. In our rhetorical sentences, we pile item upon item, 
thought upon thought, clause upon clause, then attempt to grasp 
the whole weight and hurl it against a man with sledge-hammer 
stroke. Not so is it in the language of the Testament. The 
Greek does not attempt to crush a man with a heavy weight, but 
he first knocks him down as with a stroke of lightning. After 
he has his man once at his feet, he attends to the other smaller 
particulars at his leisure. In English we may tire a man out 
before we convince him: in Greek one convinces him first before 
he gets tired out. 

All the Greek grammarians seem to be united as to the laws 
pertaining to this matter. Kiihner says: “There are two kinds 
of position, the usual or grammatical, and the rhetorical or in- | 
verted. The first denotes the logical and grammatical relation 
of the members of a sentence; the second makes one member of a 
sentence, which is especially important, more prominent than the 
other members, by giving it a position different from the usual 
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or grammatical order of the words. Generally, both the first and 
the last place in a sentence is considered emphatic, when words 
stand there, which, according to the usual arrangement, would 
have a different position.” This stupendous emphasis, which we 
can only represent by the voice, the Apostle Paul was able to 
stamp forever on his written words by the law of position. It 
may be illustrated in a hundred places, but it is vividly repre- 
sented in Heb. vii. 4, Rotherham’s translation: “Now CONSIDER 
how great is this one, to whom A TENTH Abraham gave, out of 
the choicest spoils, THE PATRIARCH!” As Kihner also de- 
clares, ‘Ideas that are alike or similar, or especially such as are 
antithetic or opposite, are made emphatic in their position, by 
being placed near each other.”’ A repeated word placed side by 
side with itself may mar the beauty of English, but in Greek it 
brings out a strong point. ‘Take the Apostle’s words to the Gal. 
it. 19, “For I THROUGH LAW TO LAw died, in order that To Gop 
I may Live. With Curist I have been crucified.” So in Ro- 
mans xiv. 2-3, “the one eating’ and “the one eating not’ are 
placed as close together in the sentence as they can lie, are thus 
contrasted, and are exceedingly emphatic. In Matt. x. 21 we 
read: “Shall deliver BROTHER BROTHER to death, FATHER CHILD, 
and shall rise up CHILDREN against PARENTS, and shall kill them.” 
In Romans ix. 20, the two similar words from the same root, 
“mould,” are thrust together with mighty force, “Yea verily, O 
MAN, who art THOU, answering back To Gop? Shall say the 
MOULDED to the MouLpDER, WHy hast Thou made me THus?” 
So in Matt. xii. 26, “And if SATAN SATAN expels, against HIM- 
SELF he is divided.” 

Perhaps the completest treatise on Greek composition is the 
learned essay of Dr. Charles Short on “The Order of Words in 
Attic Greek Prose.” He says: “When the finite verb has its sub- 
ject expressed and a simple object, very commonly the subject 
stands first, then the verb, and the object last. When the verb 
is emphatic, it often stands first, the subject and object following, 
the more emphatic commonly last. When the object is very 
emphatic, it is put first, the subject and verb following, the more 
emphatic commonly last.’”’ It is clear, therefore, that these three 
simple parts of ordinary sentences can be arranged in six dif- 
ferent orders, to say nothing as to the subordinate elements; and 
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it is the mind of the speaker or writer, the point that he wishes to 
emphasize, that settles the matter. Often we find the verb at the 
beginning of a sentence or a predicate adjective, and it is not 
thrust forward in that manner without a sufficient reason. This 
is the case in all of the Beatitudes, hence the blessedness or happi- 
ness of the persons referred to is distinctively brought out. So 
also are predicate nouns thrust to the front, as in John iv. 24, “A 
SPIRIT is Gop, and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
SPIRIT and in TRUTH.” 

In the few instances in which the object is put at the head of 
everything else, it is because it is to be very strongly marked. 
The point so clearly made is often thoroughly hidden as far as 
the English is concerned. When the poor recovered blind man 
was having his tussle with the Pharisees, who were trying to 
browbeat him, to take the honor of the healing from Jesus, and to 
make him out a bad character, the poor fellow hurled this sentence 
at them: “We KNow that sINNERS God does not hear; but if any 
one is God-fearing and does his will, THIs ONE he HEARS.” 

The ordinary construction in Greek sentences is to place the 
governing words before those that are dependent upon them. 
Therefore, as Mr. Green states in his “Handbook,” “The opposite 
constructions are emphatic. Hence oblique cases standing out of 
place and before their governing words, are to be enforced with 
greater stress of voice. For instance, in Romans xii. 19, we 
easily discern that the thought of the Apostle regarding the spirit 
of revenge so common in the human breast is that vengeance is 
not a prerogative of man, hence he must not usurp another’s func- 
tion: it belongs to God. “Not avenging youRSELVEs, beloved, 
but give place To wRATH; for it has been written, MINE is VEN- 
GEANCE, I WILL REPAY, saith the Lord.” So in I. Cor. iti. 9, 
there is another most remarkable instance of impressive thought. 
After telling the Corinthians that the one that plants and the one 
that waters are one, that each will receive his reward, just that 
due according to his labor, Paul thrusts to the head of the next 
sentence, at the head of each of its three clauses, the word God in 
the genitive case, in this fashion: Each shall receive his reward, 
for ““Gop’s FELLOW-WORKERS are we; Gop’s farm, Gop’s building 
are ye:” work and workers belong to God, everything ; hence the 
matter of pay is secure enough. 
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The writer to the Hebrews, in showing what a great wonder 
and assurance it is that God should take an oath in the matter of 
his promises unto us, says: “For MEN indeed swear by the 
greater, and to them of ALL CONTRADICTION the end, as regards 
confirmation, is THE OATH.” Here “oath” as the subject of the 
second clause is so emphatic as to lie at the end of the sentence; 
and all its attendants precede it, rendering them also highly 
emphatic. 

Rotherham, in his “New Testament Critically Emphasized,” 
gives as one of his laws for discovering the important thought 
“the law of repetition.” No personal pronouns are needed in 
the nominative case in Greek, as the form of the verb shows just 
what they are. When they are written, therefore, it is to call 
especial attention to them. Hundreds of instances of prominent 
pronouns will be discovered by any reader of the New Testament 
in the original. It is a most noteworthy circumstance, however, 
that our blessed Lord used the pronoun referring to himself with 
great frequency and force, as his words are translated for us by 
the Gospel writers. This was one of the very circumstances that 
aroused so thoroughly the hostility of the leaders of the nation 
against him. Other words and expressions are so conspicuously 
repeated as to impress upon us the fact that the writer is bound 
that they shall not escape our attention. This is the case, evi- 
dently, with the Apostle Paul in his letter to the Colossians i. 28: 
“Warning EVERY MAN, and teaching EVERY MAN in all wisdom, 
that we may present EVERY MAN perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Broken utterance, such as we often indicate by the use of the 
dash, is occasionally found; and this would naturally be under- 
stood to indicate strong feeling. Thus Paul starts out in that 
marvelous chapter, the thirteenth of First Cor., after this fashion: 
“Tf with the tongues of MEN I speak—and of ANGELS—and have 
not love, | am become as SOUNDING BRASS or a TINKLING CYM- 
BAL.” Many readers have noted, perhaps, that there is no con- 
clusion stated after the conditional clause, when Jesus is telling 
about the fig-tree that for three years had not borne any fruit. 
The Master’s silence there, because it is silence, speaks loudly. 
It compels the listener to fill out the sentence for himself. “And 
if indeed it bear fruit—but 1F No’, then in the FuTURE thou shalt 
CUT IT DowN” (Luke xili.9). The thought evidently is that all 
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the fig-tree’s past unfruitfulness will be forgiven and forgot- 
ten if it will only begin its duty again. What a lesson the 
application of that thought is to us all! In our suffering Master’s 
agonizing prayer in the garden, there is another remarkable omis- 
sion of the conclusion: “FarTHeEr, if Thou wilt take away this cup 
from me—nevertheless not My WILL but THINE be done” (Luke 
xxil. 42). A flood of tears, no doubt, prevented the completion 
of that little sentence. 

Contrasted words, phrases, and clauses, are very emphatic. 
They have the effect of antithesis in our own language. There 
are six such in 1 Tim. iii. 16, where Paul is speaking of the mys- 
tery of godliness. ‘He says: “And without controversy great is 
the mystery of godliness ; 

He who was MANIFESTED in the flesh, JUSTIFIED in the spirit, 

SEEN of angels, PREACHED among the nations, 

BELIEVED on in the world, RECEIVED up in glory.’’ 

Note the suggestive contrasts in John iii. 20-21: “For EVERY 
ONE doing EVIL HATES the light, and does not come to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved; but the one doing the TRUTH. 
comes to the LIGHT, in order that his deeds may APPEAR that IN 
Gop they are wrought.” What a rebuke to the idea that the min- 
istry can accomplish the most for God through human attain- 
ments and polished utterances rather than by presenting yielded 
instrumentality, is found in the words of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles in I. Cor. ii. r and 5! He there reviews his own success 
in these words: “And I, coming to you, brethren, came not pro- 
claiming to you the mystery of God according to EXCELLENCY OF 
SPEECH and of wIspoM, in order that your FAITH may not be in 
the WISDOM OF MEN, but in the POWER oF Gop.” 

A most intense alternative is presented in Phil. i. 23. Paul 
says: “For I am held fast by reason of the two considerations, 
having the desire to DEPART and to be witH Curist, which is 
UNSPEAKABLY BETTER, and to remain in the FLESH, more expedi- 
ent on account OF YOU.” 

Double negatives in Greek do not destroy each other and make 
an affirmative, as in our language: they only render the denial 
the more intense. One circumstance that darkens Peter’s con- 
duct in the court of the high priest so sadly is the fact of his stout 
_ and repeated declaration to the Master himself that he could cer- 
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tainly be relied upon to go even to death rather than desert his 
Lord and Master. Not only the double negative and other 
intense expressions fell from his lips, but probably strong gestures 
of dissent were made when Christ suggested the awful testing 
that awaited him. As recorded in Mark xiv. 31, “But he the 
rather said vehemently, If it is necessary that I die with thee, No, 
NEVER will I peNy thee.” Christ also used a double negative in 
his emphatic statement regarding the infallible nature of the law, 
Matt. v. 18: “For vERILY I say unto you, until shall pass away the 
HEAVEN and the EARTH, NOT ONE IOTA NOR ONE TITTLE shall pass 
away from the law.” 

A most instructive illustration of emphatic pronouns expressed, 
of vivid contrast, combined also with a very unusual order of 
words, is found in the mad language of the Pharisees towards the 
formerly blind man, now recovered, who had so cornered them 
repeatedly in their unreasonable attacks upon Christ. In John 
ix. 34, we read: “They answered and said to him, IN sINs wAsT 
THOU BEGOTTEN, THE WHOLE OF THEE, and dost THOU teach US? 
And out they cast him.” 


PRE-ADUMBRATIONS OF THE TRINITY. 
PRINCIPAL WILLIAM CAVEN, D. D., TORONTO, CAN. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is clearly revealed in the New Tes- 
tament. Unitarians were wont to deny this, and they attempted 
so to explain the passages which most explicitly declare the deity 
of the Son and the Spirit as to evade their testimony. In this sort 
of exegesis it was, of course, necessary to apply much violence to 
Scripture. The Unitarians of the present day, having ceased to 
regard Scripture as the rule of Faith, are relieved from the neces- 
sity of following the strange interpretations of Priestly and the 
class which he may be said to represent. Unitarians of the type 
of Parker and Martineau are willing that the New Testament 
should be regarded as an orthodox book. The New Testament, 
they tell us, records the best religious thought of the time in which 
it was written, and has value as stimulating the religious feelings 
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of men in all ages, but it must not be cited as final authority in 
doctrine. It is surely something to have it conceded that the New 
Testament is on our side. 

If the New Testament—the completed revelation of divine 
truth—teaches that there are three Persons in the unity of the 
Godhead ; nay, if this doctrine is so woven into the warp and woof 
of the Book that you hardly impair the evidence for it by leaving 
out of view the outstanding texts in which it is most obviously 
stated or contained, the fundamental character of the doctrine 
becomes certain, and the Christianity of the New Testament 
undergoes radical change if the doctrine is denied. The entire 
scheme of Redemption is inseparably bound up with the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The Father commissions and sends his Son into 
the world as the Savior. The Son, by his obedience unto death, 
accomplishes his undertaking; and, having expiated our sin, 
ascends to the Father’s right hand, exercises universal dominion 
and shall finally come again, to judge the world. The Holy 
Spirit, as executive of the Godhead, takes of the things which are 
Christ’s and shews them unto us, guides us into all truth, regener- 
ates us and prepares us for heaven. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
therefore, underlies the entire method of redemption, and to deny 
it is to deny redemption. And, indeed, the logic of human 
thought has proven to all men that it is so; for no real Unitarian 
believes in redemption as understood by the Church of God. The 
cultivation of character by moral discipline takes the place of re- 
demption with those who reject the doctrine of the Trinity: for- 
giveness of sin through atonement is no part of their creed. 

The prominence which the doctrine of the Trinity, as involved 
in the plan of grace, thus has in the New Testament, would cer- 
tainly lead us to expect that this doctrine would be at least fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament: for the covenant of grace is one 
and the plan of salvation is one. ‘The Old Testament is part of 
the Bible and contains a revelation of grace; and though it was 
reserved for the New Dispensation to make full and clear dis- 
covery of the mystery of godliness, the Old Testament was in- 
tended to prepare the Church for the wonderful disclosures that 
should follow. The roots, at least, of the deepest and most spir- 
itual teachings of the New Testament are found in the Old. 
Those who, like the Gnostics, did not regard the Jewish economy 
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as from God would necessarily reject the conception that the New 
Testament is in any measure anticipated, or prepared for, in the 
earlier Scriptures; but no one to whom both Dispensations are 
divine can have any good ground for so doing: “Novum Testa- 
mentum latet in Vetere, Vetus Testamentum patet in Novo.” 
This is the belief of the Church universal. There is, therefore, a 
strong probability that the great fact of the Trinity will not be 
quite unknown to those writings which prepared the world for the 
Advent and the work of the Redeemer. 

It is not claimed that we find in the Old Testament clear and 
formal declaration of the existence of three Persons in the God- 
head—clear statement of the doctrine that the Father is God, the 
Son God and the Holy Spirit God. No one who marks the prog- 
ress of revelation in unfolding doctrine—even within the limits of 
the New Testament—would look for any such disclosure in the 
Old Testament; but in view of the relation between the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New he would naturally expect that a doctrine 
so fundamental in redemption as that of the Trinity would, in 
some way and in some degree, cast its shadow before. Remem- 
bering that the plant, in all stages of its growth, is represented in 
the seed, he would be prepared to find in the Old Testament, as 
touching the main things in redemption, not “the full corn in the 
ear,” but at least the seed from which it is developed. One does 
not need to be a complete Darwinian to admit this. 

It is an interesting view that the Old Testament is preéminently 
the revelation of the Father, the Gospels the revelation of the Son 
and the Epistles the revelation of the Spirit ; but those who most 
maintain this view are generally careful to say that as each Person 
of the Trinity codperates with the others in alt parts of the re- 
demptive work, so writings which specially belong to the earlier 
stage of the history of redemption may be expected to contain 
references not only to the work of the Son and the Spirit (as is 
certainly the case) but also to their Personality. Everything, 
then, that we know of God and of his word would lead us to look 
in the Old Testament for hints and implications, at least, of this 
great doctrine of the Trinity. 

What proof have we, then, of this position? 

1. While the fact that there is but one God is greatly empha- 
sized in the Old Testament, and the gods of the nations are de- 
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clared to be the work of men’s hands, we have plural nouns, 
Elohvm and Adonai, employed to designate the only living and 
true God. We have also corresponding pronouns and verbs, in 
several instances, in the plural. In Genesis i. 26, Elohim says: 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” In Gen. iii. 
22: “Behold the man is become as one of us;” in xi. 7: “Go to, let 
us go down.” Noun, pronoun, verb all plural. In a good 
many other places a plural verb is used with Elohim (see Gen. xx. 
13; xxxv. 7; Ex. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. vii. 23, &c.). There are vari- 
ous explanations of the use of this plural. Some regard it as 
pointing to an early polytheism; others as the plural of excellence 
or majesty; others as signifying all that is above manthus 
uniting God and his angels; others still, as indicating the fullness 
of the divine perfection. We cannot justly press these plurals as 
proof of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead. We may say with 
Calvin: Mallem firmioribus testimonits; but when, in the progress 
of revelation, the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly made known to 
us, we cannot fail to reflect that these plural terms lay a founda- 
tion for the truth afterwards fully brought to light. There are 
very serious objections to the other explanations referred to. 
It is certainly much less probable that Elohim should be a relic of 
polytheism, or a term comprehending God and the angels than 
that it should imply a plurality which remains wholly a mystery 
till the Incarnation and Pentecost lift the vail. 

2. The Theophanies of the Old Testament may be adduced as 
proof. Some of these at least supply almost unmistakable evi- 
dence of plurality in the divine nature. I do not argue from the 
fact that ‘‘no man hath seen God at any time, or can see;” which 
might conflict with seeing the Son before his incarnation, as well 
as with seeing the Father. Strictly speaking the Theophanies 
were not actual appearances of God, who is a Spirit, but manifes- 
tations which gave assurance that God was in direct communica- 
tion with those to whom he is said to have appeared. The proof 
lies in the fact that the Person who appears is called God or Jeho- 
vah and speaks as God, while he is also sent by God and called the 
Angel of Jehovah. 

In Gen. ch. xvi., “the Angel of Jehovah” finds Hagar in the 
wilderness, tells her that he “will multiply her seed exceedingly, 
so that it shall not be numbered for multitude.” It is added: 
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“And she called the name of Jehovah that spake unto her, Thou 
God seest me.’ In Gen. xviii. 2 we read: “And Abraham lift up 
his eyes and looked, and, lo, three men stood by nim. e474. and 
Abraham said, my Lord, if now I have found grace in thy sight 
&c.;” addressing him as if the three were one, or as if one had 
evident superiority to the others. Then this “man” whom Abra- 
ham addresses as Adonai is in v. 13 expressly called Jehovah; 
which name he again received in vs. 17, 19, 20, 26, 33. The 
remarkable interview of ch. xviii. is thus introduced: “And Jeho- 
vah appeared unto Abraham in the plains of Mamre,” and it is 
concluded thus: “And Jehovah went his way, as soon as he had 
left communing with Abraham.” Ch. xix. which records the 
destruction of the cities of the plain, begins thus: “And there came 
two angels to Sodom at even.” The third “man” is not with 
them. And yet, after many references to the two in the sad 
recital of this chapter, the 21st verse, reads: “And he said unto 
Lot, see I have accepted thee concerning this thing also, that I 
will not overthrow this city, for the which thou hast spoken.” 
And then we are told that “Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven.” 

In Gen. ch. xxxti., a man wrestles with Jacob before he passes 
over the brook Jabbok. This man changed the patriarch’s name 
to Israel ; “and Jacob called the name of the place Peniel (the face 
of God), for I have seen God face to face and my life is pre- 
served.” As we read in ch. xlviii., Jacob before his death 
blessed the sons of Joseph and said: “The Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil bless the lads.” And in Hosea xii. 4 we are told 
that Jacob had power over the Angel and prevailed... .. even the 
Lord God of hosts; the Lord is his memorial.” 

In Ex. ili., the Angel of Jehovah appeared unto Moses in a 
flame of fire, in the bush; called upon him to put off his shoes, for 
he stood on holy ground; spoke of the Israelites as his people, — 
whom he was sent to deliver; and then made himself known to 
Moses as J am—Jehovah. 

In Exod. xiii. 21, we read that on their departure from Egypt 
“Jehovah went before the people, by day in a pillar of a cloud, to 
lead them in the way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them 
light ;” and in the next chapter the same leadership is thus re- 
ferred to: “And the Angel of God, which went before the camp of 
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Israel, removed and went behind them.” “And of this people it 
is said in Isa. Ixiii. g: “In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
the Angel of his presence saved them.” 

With the foregoing passages may be classed Zech. ii. 10, 11. 
In the first of these verses Jehovah promises to dwell in Zion and 
in the second he says that Jehovah of hosts hath sent him. 

3. I shall now refer to several passages which speak of a Divine 
Person, and which we have New Testament authority for apply- 
ing to Jesus Christ. We thus establish plurality in the Godhead, 
unless the Patripassian doctrine be true—which not many are 
now likely to maintain. 

Mal. iii. 1 reads: “Jehovah whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the Messenger (Angel) of the Covenant, in 
whom ye delight: behold he shall come saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
In Mark i. 2 the words which introduce this statement are quoted 
and the passage is applied to Christ. In Heb. i. 8, 9, the words, 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c.,” are applied to 
Christ. In the Psalm itself he who is thus addressed as God is 
evidently distinguished from the Father in the next verse: 
“Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with gladness above 
thy fellows.” Jesus Christ applies to himself the words of the 
110th Psalm: “The Lord (Jehovah) said unto my Lord 
(Adonai), Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool.” The prediction of Isa. ix. 6, 7, “unto us a Child 
is born, unto us a Son is given..... and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace,” the Lord, again, applies to himself (Matt. 
iv. 14-16). Micah v. 2 reads: “But thou Bethlehem Ephratah. . . 
out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in 
Israel: whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting.” 
As recorded by Matthew, the chief priests and scribes—no doubt 
correctly—regard these words as announcing the birthplace of the 
Messiah. 

Weare not seeking to give an exhaustive list of Old Testament 
passages which, by comparison with the New Testament, establish 
our Lord’s divinity: the passages quoted are quite sufficient for 
our purpose. We are assuming, of course, that the authority of 
the New Testament is adequate and decisive in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament, and cannot here be expected to vindicate 
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that authority. It will be observed that should we even discount 
interpretations of the Evangelists we have to deal with those of 
the Lord himself: unless, indeed, we give way to the rationalism 
which alleges that the Lord’s discourses and sayings are not 
always correctly reported, or even that he himself might err in 
expounding and applying the Old Testament writings. It is ob- 
vious that the question as to the phrase “that it might be fulfilled” 
having in some instances an ecbatic meaning cannot affect the 
passages in which the New Testament finds a divine Redeemer in 
the Psalms and the Prophets. Let us farther say that, in seeking 
to give their full meaning to Old Testament words, the ques- 
tion How would they be understood by those to whom they were 
originally given? is not the only question which is relevant. No 
doubt the several books of the Old Testament were intended to 
instruct, warn and comfort those who first received them; but 
when Christians would learn the depth of meaning in these Scrip- 
tures they have the great privilege of reading them in the light of 
the New Testament. By so doing interpretation is not perverted ; 
it becomes more adequate as well as more instructive. The seve- 
ral parts of the Bible were indeed intended by the divine wisdom 
for those into whose hands they originally came, but they were 
also written for the permanent use of the Church of God, and in 
many places their fullness of meaning is not seen at first—not 
ever yet: 

But all that we have yet found in the Old Testament does not 
go beyond proving duality in the Godhead. Can we proceed any 
farther towards the doctrine of a Trinity? Does the Old Testa- 
ment know anything of a Spirit who is Divine and Personal, or is 
it from the New Testament only that we learn of the Holy Ghost? 
There are in the Old’Testament fewer proof-texts for the doctrine 
of the Spirit than for a divine Messiah; nor is it otherwise indeed 
in the New Testament. But as the Personality of the Holy Spirit 
is clearly taught in the New Testament, so shall we find it not ~ 
doubtfully implied in the Old. If so, we complete the evidence 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is at least foreshadowed in the 
Scriptures of the Old Dispensation. 

The “Spirit of God” is active in Creation : He “Moved upon the 
face of the waters” (Gen. i. 2). He “garnished the heavens” 
(Job xxvi. 13). Unless the Spirit in these passages is a Personal 
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Being why should the term be used at all? for God is a Spirit, 
wholly Spirit. In Psalm civ. 30 God “sends forth his Spirit” and 
“creates” all living things. In Numbers xii. 25 the Spirit rests 
upon the seventy elders, and they prophesy; even as in the New 
Testament prophecy is by the Holy Ghost. The Psalmist prays 
that God would “uphold him by his free Spirit” (Ps. li. 12) ; and, 
again : “Thy Spirit is good ; lead me into the land of uprightness” 
(Ps. exliii. 10). Isaiah speaks of a time when “the Spirit shall 
be poured upon us from on high” (Ch. xxxii. 15); and in Ch. 
xlvili. 16, words are used which seem to bring before us each of 
the Persons of the Trinity: “Come ye near unto me, hear ye this: 
I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the time that 
it was, there am I; and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent 
me.” 

In some of the passages here quoted the Spirit of the Lord, it 
may be said, is spoken of just as we speak of the spirit of a man, 
without any implication of a distinct personality. But in this last 
quotation any such explanation would certainly be incompetent ; 
and in the other passages cited, and a good many besides, the nat- 
ural interpretation would regard the Spirit as a Person. Com- 
parison with the manner of the New Testament in speaking of the 
Spirit appears certainly to determine in favor of that view. “In- 
telligence, volition and separate agency” are ascribed to the Spirit 
in both Testaments. 

We conclude this very brief and imperfect summary of Old 
Testament evidence for the doctrine of the Trinity by referring to 
two further passages. The first is the Blessing which Aaron and 
his sons are instructed to use when they bless the Congregation : 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee and give thee peace’ (Numbers vi. 25-27). No 
one can fail to compare this tristich with the apostolical benedic- 
tion. ‘The other passage is Isaiah vi. 9, 10: “Hear ye indeed but 
understand not, &c.”’ ‘This message is given to the prophet by 
“the Lord of hosts,” who is seen in vision, in the temple. In 
John xii. 41 we read: “These things said Esaias when he saw his 
(Christ’s) glory; and in Acts xxvili.: “Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, &c.”’ In both New 
Testament passages the message given to Isaiah is quoted. This 
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message, then, is from the Lord of hosts, from Christ and from 
the Holy Ghost. 

The question is sometimes asked: What do the Jews, to whom 
the books of the Old Testament were primarily given, and who 
may be supposed well to understand what they teach, hold as to 
- the Trinity? Do the Jews find this doctrine in their Scriptures? 
If they believe in the Tripersonality of God we may have greater 
confidence that we are not reading into the Old Testament a truth 
of later revelation. In asking this question some, perhaps, have 
even a feeling that the opinion of the Jews is of considerable 
weight in regard to the doctrine itself. But really the opinion of 
the Jews, whether at the time of our Lord’s ministry or at present, 
is of little consequence in relation either to the truth of the doctrine 
or the teaching of the Old Testament regarding it. If the vail 
was upon the heart of Israel so that the Messiah was not recog- 
nized when he came—so that few expected a divine Messiah at 
all—what reason have we for attaching value to Jewish opinion 
regarding the doctrine of the Trinity? Even had the Jews of our 
Lord’s time, and before it, held in some imperfect way the Triunity 
of God, we can readily understand that the prominence which this 
doctrine had in Christian theology might very naturally account 
for the Unitarianism of those who regarded Jesus as a blas- 
phemer, because he claimed to be the Son of God. We are not 
surprised to find that the Jews, as a body, are Unitarian; but cer- 
tain it is that the sons of Israel whose eyes have been opened to see 
in Jesus the true Messiah have received him as a divine Savior, 
and have not found the teachings of the Old Testament, which 
affirms so emphatically the unity of God, any barrier to their be- 
lief in the equal deity of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

There need, then, be no hesitation in saying that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is pre-adumbrated in the Old Testament. It is not 
revealed with the clearness with which it shines forth in those 
Scriptures which record the ministry of the Lord and deliver the 
completed doctrine of the New Dispensation. This would not be 
expected by those who apprehended the fact that the course of 
revelation, like the path of the just, “shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” It should be to us a source of great joy that we 
have a Father in heaven, infinite in goodness as in power, a 
Saviour who is “God over all, blessed for ever” and a Teacher and 
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Comforter who is one with the Father and the Son in the unity of 
the Godhead ; and that this great truth, the basis of the Christian 
faith, is in perfect harmony with all that God has taught even con- 
cerning himself from the beginning. 


MANNA IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW. 
PROFESSOR WM. HOGE MARQUESS, D. D., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Few features of the wilderness experience of Israel were more 
impressive or significant than the giving of the Manna. It was an 
often repeated, ever fresh and welcome reminder of the reality of 
the divine Presence. It was the occasion for the punishment of 
one generation; it afforded the opportunity and became the means 
of the education of another. It stamped itself indelibly upon the 
national memory and called forth the wonder and praise of psalm- 
ist and teacher. It was an important part of God’s discipline of 
his people. The record comes in that part of the book of Exodus 
which is concerned with God’s work of training Israel. The first 
part of the book relates to their deliverance by the divine Power; 
the second shows their discipline by the divine Providence; and 
the third treats of their solemn dedication to the divine Service. 
They were disciplined by various experiences to trust the Lord’s 
care, to obey his commands, to go forth to peril and conflict at his 
call, and to use and develop their powers in his service. The 
manna was one of these lessons in practical theology. 

It was a Sign. It had an unmistakably supernatural origin 
that could not fail to impress the minds of the people. We need 
not stay to consider whether, like the Plagues, it had any natural 
basis. ‘There were features that marked it off from all merely 
natural products and proved it a miraculous gift. Its peculiar 
characteristics as a food, its abundant and long continued supply, 
its greater abundance on the day preceding the sabbath, its 
speedy decay, its failure to become putrid on the sabbath, and its 
sudden withdrawal as they reached the land of Canaan were 
proofs of its heavenly origin. The occurrence of such a sign was 
one of the divine methods of educating the Hebrews in the know- 
ledge of himself. Together with other such miracles, it taught 
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the people to recognize his infinite superiority to all the forces of 
nature and all the forms of created life. It was a proof of his 
existence, an illustration of his power, a reminder of his presence, 
an outcome of his all-sufficient life. Such a method of discipline 
taught the race to scorn the lifeless, helpless idols and to rise above 
the ignorance and debasing influence of nature-worship. And 
thus grew more clear and strong their great cardinal doctrine of 
one living God, Creator and Preserver of all, supreme, immanent, 
and transcendent. 

The manna was more than a sign. It was a gracious gift of 
divine Love. It ministered kindly to the relief of man’s pressing 
needs. And thus it was a lesson in Providence. It taught the 
people to see the wise and thoughtful and merciful care with 
which Jehovah superintended their daily life. It reminded them 
of their dependence on his bounty and trained them to see in the 
commonest blessings of life the gift of his hand. It suggested 
the heavenly origin of all their supplies and called forth a spirit 
of trust, of humble prayer, of contentment and hope, of grateful 
love and praise. And, although the lesson seemed wasted on the 
multitudes, yet the Psalms and Nehemiah’s grateful prayer show 
that the true saint read the providence aright and praised the lov- 
ing kindness of the Lord. 

The New Testament opens up a new page in the interpretation 
of this remarkable providence of God. When the Jews asked 
Jesus for a sign as convincing, as glorious as that by which Moses 
had authenticated his mission, Jesus answered with his deeply 
spiritual discourse on the Bread of Life. He had evidently made 
a careful and thoughtful study of the relation of this incident to 
Israel’s real destiny and character. It becomes a window through 
which he lets us look into the deeper secrets of the kingdom of 
God. 

We may note in passing that Jesus confirms our faith in the 
veracity of the record in Exodus and in the historical character of 
the manna. “Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness” 
(John vi. 49, 58). The opinion current among the people he ap- 
proves and reaffirms. The story was not a legend, an instructive 
fiction, “idealized history ;” it was a veritable piece of fact. Any 
reconstruction of Hebrew history that denies the authenticity of 
these records must inevitably be so radical as to assail the intelli- 
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gence or the trustworthiness of Jesus. His authority as a Teacher 
cannot be saved by saying that his human mind was kept in ignor- 
ance of certain facts, or that he wisely deferred to the misconcep- 
tions and ignorance of his time in order to speak to more impor- 
tant points. Where he was not able or ready to speak, he kept 
silent. “I have yet many things to say unto you; but you cannot 
bear them now.” With reference to the day of his coming, he 
frankly avowed his human ignorance. But on the historical con- 
tents of the Old Testament and the Mosaic origin of its legisla- 
tion he spoke with no uncertain sound. It is inconceivable that he 
should have spoken where he did not know or when he would 
confirm an existing error. And we may as well study the Radical 
Criticism with a full appreciation of the fact that its heaviest guns 
are trained directly and with hostile intent on the Prophetic Office 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The significant feature of our Lord’s reference to the manna 
is his use of the incident to illustrate the spiritual truths of 
Redemption. Any reader of the narrative in Exodus might 
have drawn conclusions as to the Providence of God. But 
the wisdom of Jesus detected in the whole transaction a deeper 
meaning; and, like a well instructed and divinely taught scribe, 
he brought forth things new and old. He seized upon the 
great fact that God was revealing himself as the Savior and Life 
of Man—that his highest lesson in giving the manna must have 
had reference to his greatest gift to man as a spiritual being. 
Paul’s later saying, “Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes?” rests upon the same fundamental 
law of interpretation as that which Jesus applies when he declared, 
“Your fathers did eat manna and are dead; he that eateth of this 
bread shall live forever.” Paul sets forth this great law in I. Cor. 
x. 11: “All these things happened unto them for types and are 
written for our admonition.” That is to say, God so directed the 
events in the lives of his people in earlier ages as to forecast the 
experience of his people in later times; and his Spirit led the writ- 
ers of the record to select and present the events in such a way as 
to unfold the great laws of the spiritual life. This is no rabbinical 
distortion of the text, no spiritualizing nonsense, but a sober, 
rational, divinely authorized recognition of the true purpose of 
history that was divinely guided and divinely recorded. Jesus 
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therefore saw in the manna a picture of God’s food for man’s 
soul. God had used supernatural methods to relieve the hunger 
of the body in order to symbolize his gifts of nourishment to those 
who hungered in heart. The manna was the suggestion, the 
promise, the prophetic type of sométhing better. It was an em- 
blem of spiritual supply. It was a type of him who was the Liv- 
ing Bread. : His saving grace is as heavenly in its origin, as free 
and abundant and accessible, as sufficient and unfailing, as the 
manna of old. And it demands just as really man’s willingness 
to receive, man’s diligence in gathering, and man’s personal ap- 
propriating use., The great Gift of Life and the great Law of 
Life come before us in the natural and spiritual realms. The 
Son of Man has given his flesh for the life of the world. 

The assurance of Jesus that whoever eats him shall live by him 
becomes on his lips, in the book of Revelation, the promise of a 
glorious reward. “To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna’’(Rev. ii. 17). The reference may be to the 
pot of manna which was hidden in the Ark. That which had 
been a mere memorial of divine Providence in the past is then pre- 
sented as the pledge and promise of abundant grace through an 
eternal future. Or if the term means only the mystical manna, 
the spiritual manna unseen by human eye but known to the spir- 
itual sense, we reach the same great thought. Christ has come to 
give life, life more abundantly. He can give his people no richer 
blessing, no more royal gift. The crown of Life, the crowning 
Life, the Life that completes and adorns and satisfies their re- 
deemed spirits—the consummation of their deepest hopes, the 
freedom and majesty of their noblest powers, the full realization 
of the divine purpose in their creation, their participation in the 
life and blessedness of God—this is the reward of all Christ’s 
faithful and victorious soldiers. They shall live in him, with him, 
for him, and like him. They. shall feel in every thought and 
emotion the thrill of his own abounding life. 


THE DECALOGUE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
PROFESSOR D. E. JENKINS, PH. D., OMAHA, NEB. 


The subject assigned to us for this discussion is not primarily 
concerned with the wider question of the relation of law to gos- 
pel. Properly speaking, the contrast between grace and works 
has no place here, for we are to deal with revealed religion on the 
side of its “works” or “fruits.” In so far as the fuller revelation 
of grace in the new dispensation affords clearer guidance, higher 
incentive, and greater dynamic to the moral life, no doubt a con- 
trast may be recognized. This is not, however, a contrast be- 
tween “grace” and “works,” but rather a contrast between two 
orders of “works,” between “‘works” under the old dispensation 
and “works” under the new dispensation, both of which are dis- 
pensations of grace, though in different measure. In other 
words, we are not dealing with the ideas of law and grace with 
reference to the condition, or method, of salvation, but rather with 
reference to their bearing upon moral requirement, endeavor and 
attainment. : 

As thus viewed, we shall aim to show that the law and the 
gospel are counterparts one of the other. ‘They are presented as 
necessary co-operating factors in the attainment by the believer 
of moral perfection or holiness. They are conditions without 
which the highest ethical ideal, and the power of growth into that 
ideal, are both alike impossible. So far as ethical character and 
content is concerned, the law is in the gospel and the gospel is in 
the law; and while the two may be placed in relative contrast, no 
real difference between them can be discovered in any of those 
regards which indicate and constitute real differences between 
ethical systems. ‘The difference is only that of earlier and later 
stages in a harmonious and consistent development. The law, as 
a rule of life, in no way differs from the gospel, except that the 
latter more radiantly and explicitly exhibits the inwardness of 
true righteousness and the far-reaching application of the great 
principles which the law and the gospel equally proclaim. 

We may judge of the essential character and the inevitable final 
workings of every ethical system or moral regime by the answers 
it gives, or in consistency must give, to the problems of, (1) the 
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Nature and Basis of Moral Obligation, (2) the Criterion of Mo- 
rality, (3) the Incentives, or Dynamic of Morality, and (4) the 
End, or Summum Bonum of the moral life. 

By comparing the ethics of the Decalogue with the ethics of the 
gospel in regard to the answers which they respectively give to 
these four crucial inquiries, we shall be aided in the effort to 
detect their points of similarity and contrast, and to realize the 
underlying identity of the two. In this paper we shall only 
attempt to discuss the first two points of Comparison. 

I. To the first of these questions the Decalogue and the New 
Testament give one and the same fundamental answer. It is 
scarcely needful to point out just how distinctly the Decalogue 
does, as a matter of fact, root morality in the revealed will of a 
sovereign God. ‘This is made evident in both the preface and the 
structure of the Decalogue. When the first of its ten precepts 
says, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” the question is 
at once properly raised as to who is this “me.” By what right 
does he claim this priority in our thought and affection, our wor- 
ship and service? What special obligation are we under, calling 
for our obedience to the “ten words” which follow? For the 
answer we must go back to the preface, “I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah), thy God (Elohim) &c.” Jehovah (not Elohim) is dis- 
tinctively the God of revelation, the God of the Covenant, the 
God of deliverance and redemption. Dr. Hodge is, therefore, 
correct in saying that the preface presents “the ground of obliga- 
tion and the special motive by which obedience is enforced.” It 
is because God is the Lord, and our God, making covenants in 
grace and keeping them in faithfulness, that we are bound to keep 
his commandments. 

In the structure and contents of the Decalogue, likewise, we see 
the relation of morality to the will of the divine Being. Evi- 
dently, in its second part, the Decalogue is a perfect summary 
expression of those great universal principles of right to which 
the natural conscience bears real and effective, though imperfect, 
witness. They regulate the moral thinking and conduct of men 
quite independently of revelation and even of well-defined theistic 
belief; and they do so even where morality exists only in a low 
state of development. But before giving expression to these 
principles of natural morality, the Decalogue first reveals how 
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man is to think, feel and act toward God. This revelation is put 
first in the structure of the Decalogue because it is primary and 
fundamental. Man is right with himself and with his fellow- 
men only as he knows, loves, and obeys God aright. While, 
therefore, morality has a basis independently of revelation, and 
may possibly exist in the absence of definite religious belief, 
owing simply to the abiding fact of “oughtness,” yet morality 
cannot reach a high development without the sanctions and war- 
rants of revealed religion. Moral reason itself is not content to 
remain in subjection to abstract moral principles, or to an imper- 
sonal and mechanically conceived moral order. It will not iden- 
tify moral necessity, or imperative, with fatalistic necessity. It 
seeks to do just what the Decalogue authoritatively does, namely, 
to transmute “oughtness” into accountability to 'a Supreme Wiill. 

In this the Decalogue is at one with the gospel and prepares the 
way for it. So much is this true that we must say the gospel adds 
no new warrants, or grounds, to moral obligation. In both, the 
single and sovereign reason for holy character and conduct is the 
divine will that we should bear the divine image in righteousness 
and true holiness. 

That this will of God for our perfection in the divine image is 
the unalterable foundation of morality is a truth that grows 
clearer on every succeeding page of revelation. It gleams on the 
first page of Genesis and the last page of Revelation alike. In 
the account of man’s creation, it meets us in the statement “And 
God said, let us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” 
while the Apocalypse, in its closing words reminds us “Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter through the gates into the city.” 
Over the Law and the Prophets is written, “Be ye holy; for I am 
holy.” Over that loftiest and, we may say, most ideal presenta- 
tion of moral principles ever uttered, Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount, in which the immutability and perpetuity of the law is 
asserted so emphatically, might be written the injunction in which 
our Lord may be said to have summarized the contents of this ser- 
mon, “Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” he disciples were taught to pray “thy will 
be done on earth, &c.”’ ‘The apostle beseeches his “brethren” to 
be “not conformed to this world; but to be transformed by the 
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renewing of their minds that they “might know what is that good 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” In creation, in the 
divine moral government, and in redemption alike is continually 
manifest the will of God that we should bear his image. And 
upon this will of God must all obligation to holiness rest. 

This affords the only answer to the question of the ultimate 
ground of moral obligation that can meet the needs of universal 
moral experience. It is the only answer in which a sound meta- 
physic of morals can rest. It is the only answer, in short, to 
which every provision and revelation that God has made for our 
moral guidance and growth, whether in the natural conscience, in 
the Covenant of Works, or in the gospel bear witness. If, on the 
one hand, duty cannot be resolved into an intellectualized and 
socialized pursuit of pleasure; if it is not merely an acquired or 
inherited tendency to act in this or that way, according as physical 
and social environment has necessitated ; if it is something more 
than merely a product of individual and racial experiences of a 
purely sub-moral kind, or is the original altruism of human 
nature striving to check the self-seeking propensities ; on the other 
hand, it must be denied with equal certainty that, in the ethics of 
Christianity, moral obligation becomes nothing but the gracious 
impulses of love and gratitude in the regenerate life. No “anti- 
nomian geniality,’ as Martensen puts it; no inner disposition of 
holiness, however attained and however perfect; and no outward 
regime of grace or benevolence can supplant the abiding fact of 
moral obligation. To it all moral systems must appeal, be they 
Christian or non-Christian. No love is so glowing and no zeal is 
so fervid that in its presence this basal fact will melt away. It is 
as immutable as the holiness of God and as the moral constitution 
of man. ‘There is no escape from it in time or eternity for sinner, 
saint or angel. 

This fundamental fact, then, is a perpetual witness against all 
antinomian interpretations of the gospel. It unites with the 
supernaturally revealed law, and especially the Decalogue, to pre- 
sent a final, permanent and insurmountable barrier to all attempts 
at emasculating Christianity of the “sense of duty” in the inter- 
ests of a supposed “higher morality” of freedom, love and self- 
sacrifice. ‘The gospel does not and cannot emancipate from those 
requirements of the law, as a rule of life, which it is the very pur- 
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pose of grace to enable man to fulfill. Let grace be magnified in 
every way, still grace can exist and manifest itself only in the 
presence of law. The gospel call is both an invitation and a com- 
mand. It commands “repentance from dead works.” The life 
in Christ is the beginning of a “new obedience.” Christ’s own 
life of perfect love was a perfect fulfilment of law, and the perfec- 
tion of the love is measured by the perfection of the obedience. 
So also in every follower of Christ there must be exhibited, in 
ever more perfect measure, the harmony and synthesis of grace 
and law, faith and works, liberty and subjection. There must 
be the love that obeys and the obedience that is loving. It is only 
in the sphere of the holy law’s requirements, and not above it, that 
love exhibits its perfect operation. Love needs the direction of 
the law. 

II. But what as to the CRITERION of right in the Decalogue 
and in Christian Ethics? Is it one and the same? We answer, 
Yes. The difference between the two at this point is not to be 
found in the nature of, but in our understanding of the criterion 
which they, in common, present. 

We have said that the general fact of “oughtness”’ is the prius 
of morality. But this fact, in itself, affords no criterion of mo- 
rality until its implications are unfolded and realized in a system 
of moral principles or a set of moral precepts. It is only, as Kant 
would say, a “bare,” or empty “form.” It needs definite filling, 
or content. ‘‘Oughtness’’ in general has theoretical interest and 
importance, but it must be transformed into “ought this” and 
“ought that” before it can have real significance in the various 
relations of life. The moral life must have more than a universal 
Categorical Imperative. It must have explicit and detailed prin- 
ciples of guidance and correction unerringly stated. This is the 
problem of criterion, so vital to morality. 

From the standpoint of philosophical ethics the questions as to 
the criterion of right and the ground of moral obligation may be 
widely separate. Not so im the ethics of revealed religion. In 
the latter the divine will of holiness, as revealed, affords both the 
ground and the criterion of morality. If the divine will is the 
author of moral obligation as such, the divine will alone, how- 
ever revealed, determines the direction in which that obligation 
presses us to move. ‘To it we must look for those definite prin- 
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ciples in the light of which duty becomes real, particular, and per- 
sonal. 

What is meant, of course, is not that right is right, and wrong 
is wrong simply by reason of the determinations of a divine will 
which itself exists and operates in abstraction from all deter- 
mining causes, or principles of character. Such a will, be it con- 
ceived as human or divine, is a pure figment of imagination which 
ought to be relegated to the sphere of curious psychological lore. 
The divine will, as the expression and outgoing of the divine 
nature, finds the springs of its actions down deep in the divine 
nature, so that the law has been rightly described as the “trans- 
cript of the divine nature.” The criterion, therefore, as well as 
the ultimate ground of morality is to be traced back to the holy, 
wise, and loving will and wish of God, the absolute Creator, and 
the sovereign Ruler, Redeemer and Father, that we should be 
like himself. Whatever is God-like is right. The command, 
“Be ye holy” is attended by the one and only criterion,—“for I 
am holy.” Does and can the gospel provide any higher criterion? 

This question is its own answer. The Decalogue is and ever 
will be the criterion of moral excellence because it cannot be 
superseded by any higher or worthier standard. Whatever per- 
fection in character and conduct is attained, the law will always 
be the measure of that perfection. 'There is no esoteric virtue 
in Christian Ethics unknown to the Decalogue. Duty may lose 
its irksomeness. The longing to do duty, not merely because it is 
duty, but because pleasure is experienced in the doing, is a true 
moral aspiration, but Kant committed no more fundamental ethi- 
cal blunder than when he taught that duty necessitates the exist- 
ence of “‘certain subjective hindrances.” Duty does not cease 
to be duty when and because the doing of it becomes natural and 
pleasant. The Decalogue, even apart from and before Christ’s 
more spiritual interpretation had been placed upon it, plainly 
demanded holiness of thought, disposition and desire, as well as 
action. ‘This is seen in the tenth commandment, which forbids 
evil desire in its various manifestations. The Decalogue ex- 
plicitly states the requirement that we not only “keep” Jehovah’s 
‘commandments, but that we “love” him “and keep” his com- 
mandments. It is vain to talk of any disposition of love, benevo- 
lence, or self-sacrifice outreaching this criterion, or transcending 
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its ideal. The Romish distinction between a higher morality, as 
counselled, and a lower morality, as prescribed, is dishonoring to 
the perfect and searching law of God. All antinomian independ- 
ence of law is only a snare to Christian liberty. Love suggests 
nothing and the highest ideal of moralist, philosopher, or saint 
includes nothing which it fails to require in readily recognized 
principle, if not in specific command. 

Of course, the question is likely to press itself, whether the 
example of Christ does not afford a better moral criterion. Is 
not conformity to this example the single and sufficient rule of 
Christian virtue? Instead of line upon line and precept upon 
precept, have we not the simple command “follow me?” Is not 
all possible virtue contained in and measured by this following 
of Christ? 

The answer is contained in what has been said. In the first 
place, the law “as the transcript of the divine nature” requires 
that we should bear the divine image in righteousness and true 
holiness. Christ is that “express image” in the face of which 
we can see just what it is that God, in his law, wills us to be and 
become. In the God-man we see not only the Father’s “express 
image,” but we see also exactly the image we have lost and which 
it is God’s purpose in redemption to restore. The law requires 
nothing more or less than that we grow into that “image.” In 
the second place, the Decalogue as the summary expression of 
those fundamental moral principles which regulate all moral 
thinking, is the final measure of all moral perfection wherever 
and whenever found. Even Christ’s perfection is measured and 
certified by it. There is no moral beauty, or grace, or virtue, in 
even his unapproachable example that can authoritatively compel 
our imitation except as it wins the approval of the conscience en- 
lightened by the revealed law. This criterion is too fundamental 
to be superseded, or displaced. In the third place, in applying 
the criterion of Christ’s example, we need the direction and cor- 
rection of the principles of the Decalogue. Imitation of Christ’s 
example may run into mistaken and fanatical excesses, as in the 
case of the mendicant monks and various mystics. Imitation 
must not go beyond what the Decalogue in principle warrants ; 
for, interpreted aright, as Christ has shown, the Decalogue re- 
. quires all that love or the crucifixion of the flesh can worthily 
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give, do or suffer. 

We must not, therefore, force any false abstraction between 
the law and the gospel at this point. Imitation of Christ and 
obedience to the Decalogue do not represent different ethical 
results or types. Christ’s example is the Decalogue once for all 
fulfilled, as himself declared. The written law and the living 
embodiment of it are counterparts one of the other, and both are 
necessary, permanent constituents of the divine moral economy. 


THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 
REV. HENRY CULLEN, D. D., SAVANNA, ILL. 


The Self-Consciousness of Jesus, or as some prefer to call it, 
The Witness of Jesus to himself, is the fundamental fact in a pro- 
per apprehension of the historical Christ, and of the place of 
Christ in history. On this point there is practical unanimity 
among the best writers on the subject, and the following refer- 
ences could easily be multiplied. ‘The facts of Christ’s self-rev- 
elation, and his witness to his own Person, must indeed, in the last 
resort, be the ground on which our faith in him rests.”’* Another 
speaking of the gospel message says: “His right to declare it is 
based on a unique personality, on his separate and unshared con- 
sciousness of communion with the Father; it is a function belong- 
ing essentially to him and no other. And this very consciousness 
of his forms, so to speak, the heart of the message.”+ “If his 
consciousness of himself as the incarnate Son of God was for 
Jesus his call to Messiahship, only then are we loyal to his 
thought, when we endeavor to interpret his work in the light of 
that fact.’+ “What he knew God to be in relation to himself,— 
what he knew himself to be in relation to God,—what that con- 
sciousness involved for the relations of God and man in general— 
this must be our starting-point as Christian students.”§ ‘“The 
whole of Christianity rests upon this consciousness which Jesus 
had of his Person. It is the heroism of faith to give oneself up 
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to the extraordinary testimony which this being has borne to him- 
self.”* It is this unbroken consciousness of what he was, and 
what he is, that gives supreme value to what he did. One cannot 
help noticing in reading the Gospels, that Jesus made unique and 
remarkable claims concerning himself. But his whole life was 
in keeping with these claims. I am well aware that Dr. Sanday, 
in his article, “Jesus Christ,” in Hasting’s Dictionary, and which 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll calls a miracle of learning, declines to 
use this method of study. His words are,—‘It would hold good 
only if we could be sure of obtaining a far more adequate grasp of 
the consciousness to be investigated than on any hypothesis is 
likely to be obtained. On the Christian hypothesis frankly-held, 
any such grasp would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence.” Just why 
such a study should be called irreverent, is not very evident. 
When here on earth, Jesus invited the expression of opinion as to 
his Person and standing among men. The only way such an 
opinion could be formed would be by observing his acts and 
words, and associating with him. And in demanding the perfect 
trust and confidence of his followers, there would have to be the 
fullest manifestation and self-revelation of his essential nature. 
This witness of himself is based on his consciousness of himself, 
he says “For I know whence I came, and whither I go.” And 
again “For I came forth and am come from God; for neither have 
I come of myself, but he sent me.” Only as he revealed himself 
could they know who he was, and this impression of his first fol- 
lowers is of the highest value to us in forming our conceptions of 
his mission. But it is in the light of his completed work that 
their final.and adequate apprehension is formed. Immediately 
after his death and ascension do we find him adored and wor- 
shipped as truly God, and the only ground of our salvation. The 
fact that his first converts were Jews, renders this attitude toward 
him the more remarkable, and can only be accounted for on the 
ground that it was the result of instruction by Jesus himself. 
There has been considerable discussion as to when Christ became 
conscious of his mission as the Messiah. Christlieb said that in 
his day there was a morbid mania “for discovering signs of devel- 
opment in the character of Christ,” if we would substitute the 
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word “consciousness” for character it would be applicable to the 
present time. Most of the recent German writers say it was at 
his baptism, with progressive development throughout his min- 
istry. Wendt does not allow much room for the latter, and prac- 
tically concedes that there was very little change from the begin- 
ning. ‘The fact that we have no sign of hesitancy or doubt on the 
part of Jesus during his public ministry, makes conservative 
scholars hesitant in ascribing growth during that time. He un- 
derstood himself perfectly, and was conscious of an intimacy of 
knowledge between him and the Father that was unique. As to 
the process of his attaining knowledge before his baptism, we 
have only the slightest datato go upon. Weare told he increased 
in knowledge, and we have the glimpse of him in the temple when 
twelve years old. At that time he has a consciousness of himself 
that is remarkable. The analogy of our own growth is not a 
basis we can reason from. “If his self-consciousness is what it is 
represented even at the very lowest, while truly human, it includes 
an element which has no exact counterpart in the consciousness of 
other human beings, and it attains a result different from that 
reached by any other human being. It is strictly unique, and 
you cannot successfully argue from the origin and development 
of the ordinary to the origin and development of the unique.”* 
We do not find any change in his manner of addressing the 
Father in after years, and we have no measure to guide us in the 
ability of a sinless mind to attain spiritual knowledge. We know 
moral obliquity is a barrier to the perception of truth, and his sin- 
lessness, is not only a help to attaining truth, but a fundamental 
characteristic of his consciousness that forms a background for 
all his other wonderful claims as to his relation to the Father. 
Take that passage in Matt. xi. 27-30. “All things have been de- 
livered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” There is nothing in the 
writings of John or Paul that teaches the essential relation of 
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Jesus to God the Father more clearly than this, and it is an un- 
doubted testimony to his consciousness of his union with the 
Father and of the nature of his work. Some would make a dis- 
tinction between the “all things” here, and the “all authority” of 
the last of this Gospel, limiting the former to that which was 
necessary to redemption. Grant this; and it does not necessarily 
imply that redemption did not require the fulness of the Godhead 
to effect it. The “all authority” need not mean more potency, but 
freedom from all limitations, with an enlarged sphere of opera- 
tion. 

The sinlessness of Jesus is far from being merely a negative 
quantity in his experience. This will be apparent if we consider 
carefully his relation to his disciples, who were unanimous in 
ascribing to him a spotless character, and the presence of a traitor 
among them makes the testimony the more emphatic. ‘He was 
unceasing in his effort to develop their spiritual life. A correct 
conception of God as Father would do this. Then as the revealer 
of the Father there would be an imperative necessity for absolute 
integrity on his part if there was to be sincerity in their conduct. 
The unity of the moral life is incompatible with the withholding 
of truth in such sacred relations as these. The severity of his 
denunciations of hypocrisy has offended some, and is it possible 
that he who uttered such words could be guilty of the same fault? 
He prayed for himself and his disciples, taught them how to pray, 
but we have no record of his ever praying with them. “Jesus 
showed his true humanity in this, that prayer was as necessary for 
him as for others; and the fact that he never observed it in social 
form is one of the many proofs that he was conscious of standing 
in a relation of moral rectitude towards the Father attained by 
none other of the sons of men.”* The force of this grows upon 
us when we think of his teaching as to their need of forgiveness, 
repentance and sorrow for sin. But we cannot discover the first 
intimation of a consciousness of his own need of them. There is 
no failure at any point in his experience, but a complete conform- 
ity to the will of God in all the stages of his life. Beyschlag 
teaches that Jesus was sinless, but does not seem to see that this is 
to concede the supernatural and miraculous, and makes it impos- 
sible to account for him by the ordinary laws of nature as he 
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would like to do. The only reasonable explanation of the fact 
is that the disciples were honest, and faithfully described the re- 
ality before them, and the result is we have the only one por- 
trayed, who successfully challenged men to either convict or 
convince him of sin. It underlies his ability to be our Redeemer, 
for a sinner could not ransom the sinful in the sight of the Holy 
God. This phase of the self-consciousness of Jesus Christ, may 
not prove to us that he is divine, but it does clear the way for 
other lines of approach that will lead up to it. We can either 
say, he was sinless, or he was the ‘“‘greatest deceiver” of the world. 
Without this quality he was not fitted for that intimacy of union 
claimed in the passage quoted above, and it alone will allow for 
the fellowship of knowledge taught therein. As such his life 
would reveal the character of God. 

Another noticeable feature of his self-consciousness, is his 
teaching in reference to his death. In announcing himself as the 
fulfiller of all the past of the Jewish race, he identifies or relates the 
essential principle of their religion with his death, as a sacrifice 
for sin. A holy God requires a holy people. And if the Jews 
were taught any lesson by their past, it was that remission of sin 
came only through the shedding of blood. He came as the min- 
istering one and his life was to be the ransom for the many. He 
rebuked Peter for his attempt to turn him away from this as the 
climax of his life. And we may say with assurance that his 
death was one of the chief facts in his own estimate of his work. 
By it the New Covenant was to be introduced, and he was partic- 
ular to foretell the cruel mockings, the scourging, the betrayal, 
the crucifixion and burial. In the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, his death is definitely connected with the remission of sin, and 
all the surroundings could not fail to connect it with the sacrificial 
teachings of the Old Testament. As the Lamb of God he is the 
true Paschal Lamb. But the Supper reaches out into the future, 
and shows his consciousness of the central place he was to hold in 
the ages to come. Although sinless he was conscious of a rela- 
tion to sin, that shaped the final destiny of each sinner. 

This naturally leads up to his consciousness of being the Judge 
of man. All were to stand before him for final judgment, and 
receive according to the deeds done in the body. ‘This is a stu- 
pendous assertion of authority, and is simply preposterous if he 
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was only man. In this assertion of lordship over man, he must 
possess the most intimate knowledge of all that goes to make up 
character, in order to judge righteously. There must be a know- 
ledge that will accurately estimate motives as well as deeds, and it 
is the state of the heart more than the outward acts, he informs us, 
that is the basis of his judgment. We do not hesitate to ascribe 
such knowledge to God as the supreme being. But Christ is con- 
scious of such an intimacy with the Father that what he knows 
the Son also knows. He and the Father are one, and to see the 
Son is the same as seeing the Father. During his ministry he 
impressed the disciples that he was not dependent on the ordinary 
processes of the mind for attaining knowledge. ‘He knew all 
men, and needed not that any should bear witness concerning 
man; for he himself knew what was in man.” He read Nathan- 
iel’s character before the latter saw him, was conscious of some 
one touching him in the crowd, told Peter where he would get the 
tribute money, knew when Lazarus had died, sent the disciples to 
the place where the colt was tied, described how they would know 
the man that would furnish the room for the supper, revealed the 
secrets of the Samaritan woman to herself, and many other in- 
stances of knowledge that are superhuman. Once he confessed 
ignorance. This has been used to discount his knowledge in 
other things, and as a plea for error in some of his teachings. 
There is no reason why human knowledge as such should be erro- 

neous. Nor is confessed ignorance on one point, a ground for 
error in that which is taught. ‘To say that an affirmation of his 
increase in human wisdom involves a lack in him of divine wis- 
dom is to beg the question at issue.””* We never find him hesi- 
tating over any problem, and as to the fact of which he claimed 
ignorance, he said that the Father had put the seasons in his own 
keeping, and we have no reason to think the knowledge of this 
was essential to redemption. Then he knew what was before 
and after the event, also the result of that day, and more it did not 
hinder the disciples from attributing all knowledge to him after, 
and in their questioning him as to the future just before his As- 
cension they assumed he could teil them if he would. We con- 
cede there is mystery in his Person that is unfathomable by us, 
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but this is no reason to make one fact a basis of the denial of 
another equally well attested. 

There is another element of his consciousness that will throw 
some light on these questions. We have alluded several times to 
his relation to the Father. Was this union only a moral or ethical 
one? Anti-supernaturalists maintain that this is all it is. But 
having allowed his sinlessness, they cannot stop there, they must 
account for the fact of his being the only sinless person. His 
consciousness of this union is shown in the terms “Son of man” 
and “Son of God.” These indicate his understanding of his rela- 
tion to men and to'God. Wendt will not allow that Son of God 
implies any more than any other man may attain unto. His 
method of interpretation has the appearance of special pleading. 
The term “Son of man,” conveys to us as members of the human 
race a most precious truth. It is a great blessing to know that 
there is a community of nature between him and us. He was true 
man, and can sympathize with us in our experiences. Yet as 
used by Jesus it does imply relations and duties that cannot be pre- 
dicated of mere men. The passage in Daniel furnishes the basis 
of the usage of this title, and in Matt. xvi. 27 Jesus claims author- 
ity that has a direct allusion to this verse in Daniel : “For the Son 
of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and 
then shall he render unto every man according to his works.” 
This is work beyond the power of mere men. ‘Then, “the Son of 
man is come to seek and save that which was lost.’’ As such he 
has the power to forgive sin, and passage after passage passes into 
meanings that are not predicable of man, and has depths to which 
no mere man dares aspire. He rarely ever uses the term 
“Son of God” but allows its use by his disciples, and accepts its 
implications. In his use of the personal pronouns in addressing 
the Father he never confounds his relationship with that of his 
disciples. Stevens says: “Respecting the term Son of God, our 
conclusion must be that it is used to denote a unique relation of 
fellowship on the part of Jesus with God. It is more than a de- 
signation of his Messiahship. It denotes a permanent relation.’’* 
If “permanent,” we may go further and say essential. It is the 
assertion of his true Godhead. “If true Godhead is ascribed to 
Christ he cannot be only, or merely, man; if conversely Christ is 

*The Johannine Theology, p. 124. 
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held to be in nature and person man only, however exalted by the 
possession of the divine Spirit, it is not in a real, but simply fig- 
urative sense, that he can ever be spoken of as raised to Godhead. 
Godhead is not a thing that can begin in time, or be conferred as 
a degree of honor on a created being.’’* Out of this conscious- 
ness his Messiahship springs. ‘The Church has used the word 
“God-man” to express her conception of this relation to God and 
men. His possession of two natures furnishes a reasonable ex- 
planation of the apparent inconsistencies in the predication of 
attributes to him, that are only applicable to one of the natures, 
yet can be used of him as the Person Jesus Christ. Dr. Denney 
calls this communication of attributes, the “incomprehensible 
artificialities.”’ But calling hard names does not change facts. 
Principal Rainy in speaking of the effort of the Church to define 
limits in the use of terms that would avoid contradictory infer- 
ences, says: “Nor does it seem possible to do more, since the very 
words which we must use—as Person and Nature—prove to be 
at best approximate, and refuse to be restrained by invariable defi- 
nitions when we carry them from man to God, and from God to 
man.” + We can take the words of Dr. W. R. Nicoll and say: 
“We hear him, and obey him, and believe him, and know him to 
be our Redeemer and our Lord. The imperious and awful con- 
fidence with which he speaks fills our hearts with peace.”{ Mak- 
ing full allowance for our inability to understand the mystery of 
his nature, we know that he was conscious of being something 
for us that no one else could be. He was the only one competent 
to manifest what that was, and when we in perfect trust commit 
ourselves to him as the sent of God, we know that he is able to 
keep that which we have committed unto him. United to him 
by faith we are to be one with him even as he is one with the 
Father. And grasping the great realities of his Person as re- 
vealed in his self-consciousness, we can, by a loving faith, say 
with Thomas, “My Lord, and My God.” 


*Orr, The Progress of Dogma, p. 102. 
+The Ancient Catholic Church, p. 404. 
{British Weekly, May 9, 1901. 


Current Biblical Chougbt. 


bicScs Professor DENNEY 
Objective and has an article in 
Se re ; The Expositor for 
Soteriology in Augie aot on 
Paul. 4 


“Faith and the 
Righteousness of God,” which is one 
of a series he is publishing on “the 
Theology of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans.” Its interest and value lie not 
so much in any detailed exegesis of 
passages from the Epistle—of this 
there is little in the article—as in the 
fact that Professor DENNEY takes a 
definite, and it seems to us exegeti- 
cally justifiable, attitude toward one 
of the fundamental problems of 
Pauline Theology, viz: the relation 
of objective and subjective soterio- 
logy as conceived by Paul, or, as 
the author puts it, of the “forensic” 
and “ethico-mystical’’ elements in the 
Pauline Theology. The righteous- 
ness of God, Professor DENNEY says, 
although something objective to us, 
is made ours by faith. It is a divine 
power to save to every one who has 
faith (chap. i. 16); it is revealed 
from heaven to faith (i. 17). The 
subject, then, of the article is, Faith 
in relation to the Righteousness of 
God, as presented in the Epistle to 
the Romans. How, then, does Paul 
use the term “faith?” Where the 
gospel is spoken of as a message 
which the Apostle delivers, “to be- 
lieve means to receive his message 
as true;” where the message is iden- 
tified with a person, with God as its 
source or Christ as its Mediator, 
“then the acceptance of the message 
is elevated into some kind of trust 
reposed in God or in Christ.” In a 
sense religious faith—Professor DEN- 
NEY might have said saving faith— 
always has God as its object. It 


means reliance on God in the charac- 
ter in which he has revealed himself. 
It may be reliance on a word which 
God has spoken, or on a deed which 
he has done. If the presence of the 
Son of God in the world, including 
his death and resurrection, is a re- 
vealing act of God, then, says Pro- 
fessor DENNEY, we can understand 
how Peter speaks of Christians as 
those who “believe in God through 
Christ” (1 Peter i. 21). Such faith 
may be as rich in content as the life 
of Christ recorded in the gospels. 
And if the act of God to be trusted 
in is that central one—“the setting 
forth of Christ as a propitiation in 
his blood”—in which God deals with 
sin for man’s salvation, then faith is 
trust in Christ as the propitiation for 
our sins. Here faith comes into re- 
lation to the righteousness of God. 


The first thing to 
which Professor 
The Objective DENNEY wishes to 
Propitiation. call attention, is that 
such faith is possible only when its 
object is presented, and that it has a 
definite object, viz: not merely Christ 
or even Christ crucified, but “Christ 
as in his death a propitiation for our 
sin.” Without this propitiation there 
is no salvation, no Christianity. 
Professor DENNEY wishes to show 
that the forensic aspect of Paul’s 
Soteriology is the fundamental one. 
He criticizes the somewhat prevalent 
view that this aspect is inferior, or 
at least subordinate to the “ethico- 
mystical” aspect; and the view that 
the two are independent and found 
side by side in Paul. It is sometimes 
claimed that there are really two 
ways of putting the gospel to be 
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found in Paul. First a forensic or 
judicial way, and secondly, an ethical 
or mystical way. For the forensic 
gospel Christ is man’s substitute, and 
faith is “the acceptance of what he 
has done for us.” For the mystical 
way of presenting the gospel the im- 
portant thing is what Christ does in 
us, and faith means identification 
with him in his death and life. Often 
the forensic is regarded as an in- 
ferior type of gospel, the form of 
which is borrowed from Pharisaism; 
and the idea of faith which corre- 
sponds to this gospel is said to be a 
mere abstract faith, while the “‘mys- 
tical gospel” answers man’s religious 
experience, and faith in it is a force 
in man’s life. Also the righteous- 
ness of the forensic gospel is an ob- 
jective and imputed righteousness, 
while that of the mystical gospel is 
inward and ethical. Now this whole 
line of argument is, as Professor 
DENNEY says, not only mistaken in 
itself, “but conspicuously and even 
wantonly unjust to Paul.” That the 
mystical element is to be found in the 
Epistle to the Romans is of course 
to be recognized and rejoiced in. 
But (1) Paul does not give it as a 
substitute for what he has previously 
said about faith in Christ set forth 
by God as a propitiation in his blood; 
nor (2) does Paul give it either in 
forgetfulness of this, or in no rela- 
tion whatever to it. In all this criti- 
cism of Paul, says Professor DEN- 
NEY, it is assumed that there is in 
Christ, independent of his propitia- 
tory work, that which will draw men 
to mystical union with him. The 
power of the death of Christ to draw 
men has no rationale for those who 
set the “ethico-mystical” element 
over against the forensic, or who 
make the two independent of each 
other. But Paul has an explanation 
to give of the power of Christ's 
death. It is found in the fact that 


Christ in his death bore our sins 
when he died as our substitute. “The 
sixth, seventh and eighth chapters of 
Romans are not a new gospel for 
those who do not care for the third, 
fourth and fifth chapters; they are 
not an accidental, or a much needed 
supplement to those chapters, having 
yet no organic connection with them; 
“they are vitally involved in them, 
and in nothing else.’ The mystical 
union with Christ has the atonement 
at its basis. Thus Professor Drn- 
NEY subordinates the “ethico-mysti- 
cal” element to the forensic in Paul’s 
Soteriology. In this, we believe, he 
interprets the Apostle correctly. 


But, one thing is con- 
spicuously lacking in 
this article. Profes- 
sor DENNEY does not 
bring out exactly what is the organic 
connection of these two elements in 
the Pauline Soteriology. He even 
speaks in one place as if it were 
the attractive power of Christ the 
sinless One bearing our sins, which 
draws men to union with him; and 
says that this power is lacking to all 
other views of Christ’s death, for 
after speaking of Christ bearing our 
sins in his death, Professor DENNEY 
says: “Here is the love of Christ 
which takes hold of men, and draws 
them into the ethico-mystical union.” 
It seems to us, however, that for 
Paul the sinner is so dead in his sin, 
that not even the forensic view of 
Christ’s death could attract him. Not 
attraction, but regeneration is neces- 
sary. The relation of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, at which he became 
a life-giving spirit, the relation of 
Sanctification to Justification, are all 
points omitted by Professor DENNEY. 
And this, we think, leaves his article 
incomplete. He has not brought out 
the exact connection between the ele- 
ments of the Pauline Soteriology. 


Limitations of 
Prof. Denney’s 
Construction. 
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Nor may it be said that the title and 
subject of the article excuse him 
from this, since he has not confined 
himself to the subject expressed in 
the title. 

We may add one further point of 
criticism of this excellent article. 
The atonement and justification are 
confused by Professor DENNEY. In 
concluding this part of his discussion 
he says: “There is no Regeneration 
if you give the go-by to the Atone- 
ment ;” this statement we can heartily 
accept—but he continues: “it is the 
Atonement received by faith, that is, 
it is justification, which regenerates.” 
Here there seems to us to be some 
confusion. If, as Paul says, Justifi- 
cation is through faith, and if faith 


is the act of a regenerate soul, how 
is it possible that it is Justification 
which regenerates? Regeneration is, 
according to Paul, by the Holy Spirit 
given to Christ on account of his re- 
demptive work? It is based on the 
atonement. But Justification, though 
objective to us, is part of the process 
of the “application of Redemption,” 
and must follow Regeneration and 
faith. Professor DENNEY seems to 
have confused the “Impetration” and 
the “Application” of Redemption, 
and thus to have involved himself in 
a dilemma. He concludes his inter- 
esting and excellent article by an- 
swering the well known objections to 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith. C. W. Hones, Jr. 
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ae The matter of the 
Historicity of trustworthiness of 
The Scriptures. 44, Scripture nar- 
rative as a historical record has been 
most prominently and _ practically 
biought to the front in the Presbyte- 
rian Church very recently by three 
cases of application for licensure in 
widely separated sections, two in 
Eastern Presbyteries and one in the 
middle West. 

Tue Bre_e StuDENT has had some- 
thing to say not long since about 
views promulgated in very popular 
and influential journals not under 
Presbyterian auspices; on this occa- 
sion our text is furnished by a paper 
standing high in Presbyterian circles 
and one which in times past has 
wrought valiantly for the conserva- 
tive faith of orthodox Presbyterian- 
ism. In its early history it stood in 
the fore-front and was a champion 
indeed, bright, alert, acute, able and 
sound; within the last few years it 
has altogether shifted its ground, and 
while at times it seems unsettled and 
uncertain in its deliverances, it is 
very rapidly becoming radical, drag- 
ging its old anchors most fearfully, 
and it promises soon to be absolutely 
adrift. To those who were familiar 
with its position twenty-five years 
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ago, its present attitude presents a 
strange and sad contrast. 


We give herewith an 
account of one of 
the cases which fur- 
nished occasion to this journal for 
its declaration of principles. 

The journal’s own version of the 
matter is as follows: 


On being asked, “What would you 
tell an inquirer with reference to the 
first chapters of Genesis,” he an- 
swered: “I would tell him that the 
tendency of modern scholarship is to 
regard the account as legendary.” It 
is to be noticed that he did not 
undertake to state his own view on 
the subject, but what he thought was 
the trend of scholarship. To the 
question how he would reconcile the 
view that Jonah was not historical 
with the authority of Christ, he re- 
plied: “Jesus was ignorant of the 
facts.” And to justify himself he ap- 
pealed to Bible language in Philip- 
pians ii. 7,—‘“But emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men,’—and 
Mark xiii. 32,—“But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no one, not even 
the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” He 
evidently holds to an extreme form 
of the kenotic view of the person of 
Christ. On the subject of future 
probation, he would not assert that 
this doctrine was not taught in the 
New Testament. 


A Case in 
Point. 
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This account, however, needs some 
amendment which is given in a letter 
from a member of the presbytery 
who was present and took part in 
the examination, and who therefore 
speaks with the authority of an eye- 
witness and over the responsibility of 
his own signature; who says, more- 
over, “I was with the case from start 
to finish and took a prominent part 
in the whole thing.” 


Refraining from calling names, I 
will say that the student in question 
was before presbytery three times 
and had every opportunity in the 
world to set himself right. He was 
examined the first time on Tuesday 
evening. The hour was late when a 
motion was made to sustain the ex- 
amination, but objections being taken 
to it, as we had scarcely entered upon 
the broad field of theology, and some 
of us were not satisfied with some of 
his answers as to the person of 
Christ, the motion was withdrawn 
and another prevailed to arrest the 
examination at that point till the 
morrow. 

On Wednesday, when questioned as 
to the story of Jonah, he held to the 
position that Jonah was a historical 
character, but that the swallowing by 
the fish was legendary. When asked 
how he would explain his position in 
view of the statements of Christ con- 
cerning Jonah, he answered that “it 
was not necessary for Christ to know 
all the details of history.” A good 
deal of time was consumed on this 
point, and each time when brought 
back to the question of Christ’s posi- 
tion, he said, “It was not necessary 
for him to know all of the details of 
history.” He was asked if he be- 
lieved that Christ was God. To 
which he said, “Yes.” Other ques- 
tions developing the point as to 
whether he believed that as God he 
was omniscient were asked and satis- 
factorily answered, but when the ex- 
amination returned to Christ’s treat- 
ment of Jonah he said each time, “It 
was not necessary for him to know 
all the details of history.” 

Thinking that he was taking one 
view of the subject and the brother 
who was questioning him was taking 
another, I asked permission of the 
moderator to ask him a few questions 
so as to place him in the right light; 


but he interrupted the question, say- 
ing: “I beg your pardon, I am not 
confused in the slightest and know 
what I am saying.” b 

In regard to the question of future 
punishment, the statement in your 
paper on p. 619 is incorrect, as is also 
that in regard to the question on Gen- 
esis. He said in regard to future 
punishment, “The Bible does not pre- 
clude the hope of another chance in 
the next world.’”’ Whereupon a pres- 
byter, whose name I can easily give 
if it is wished, asked him if he be- 
lieved in eternal punishment. He 
answered that he did. ‘In everlast- 
ing punishment,” said this presbyter? 
He answered this in the negative, 
drawing the distinction between eter- 
nal and everlasting, making eternal 
mean an indefinite length of time. 

The examination was arrested at 
this point. The young brother re- 
tired. The question of licensure was 
taken up and freely discussed. 

It was alleged on the floor of pres- 
bytery that he believed better than he 
had stated himself and one of those 
who plead for his licensure attempted 
to tell us what he did believe. This, 
however, was contradicted by a pres- 
byter who had been asked to talk 
with him in private and see that he 
was sound. This brother stated that 
he had talked with him in private and 
that he had found that he was further 
off than his examination had revealed 
and that he was so set in his views 
that he did not believe that he would 
ever be changed. Exception was 
taken to these statements and it was 
moved that we recall him and re- 
examine him and let him speak for 
himself. 

The first question on his return had 
to do with the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, which was satisfactory. 
Thereupon, I asked him what was his 
view as to the story of Eden, if it 
was a fact or a legend. (I felt sure 
that his answer to that of Jonah 
would show that he did not believe 
in the historicity of the Old Testa- 
ment.) He answered that it was 
colored with legendism. I said to 
him: “T did not ask with what it is 
colored, but what is your view of it? 
Is it a legend or a historical fact?” 
He answered, “The trend of modern 
scholarship is to regard it as a 
legend.” I said to him a third time, 
“I did not ask after the trend of 
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modern scholarship, but what is your 
view? Do you regard it as a histori- 
cal fact or as a legend? You are 
soon to go out as a teacher and leader 
of men, if we should license you, and 
if some man should ask you if it is a 
legend or a historical fact, what 
would you say to him?” He hung 
his head on his hand for a few mo- 
ments and then said, “A legend.” 
Judge ye, whether it be his view or 
simply a statement of the trend of 
modern thought. Also whether he 
had opportunity to explain himself or 
not. 

A motion was here made to arrest 
the examination. Whether it be true 
that “good and wise people would 
differ as to whether he should have 
been licensed after expressing such 
views as these or not,’ true it cer- 
tainly is that there was no difference 
of view expressed by the members of 
New Albany Presbytery who were 
present. Such views if held by a 
man of mature thought would cer- 
tainly mean unitarianism and univer- 
salism, both of which we undoubtedly 
have among our ministry, and doubt- 
less those holding such views would 
have seen nothing to object to in 
licensing him. 

The fact that he was permitted to 
try his gifts till the fall meeting of 
presbytery was more an act of mercy 
than of justice. We did not care to 
be severe on the young brother and 
it was hoped that by placing himself 
under some godly, practical preacher 
he might come round all right by the 
fall. 


Referring to the two 
cases before the 
Eastern Presbyteries 
our quondam champion of conserva- 
tive orthodoxy has this to say: 


Editorial 
Comment. 


A token of Christian wisdom and 
an omen of Christian peace The 
believes that it sees in the de- 
cision of both New York and Eliza- 
beth Presbyteries to admit to the 
ministry the young men whose licen- 


sure they had previously adjourned | 


because the candidates were not will- 
ing to affirm the literalness of the 
Genesis story. We rejoice greatly in 
this action especially as coming in 
both instances after a season of de- 
liberation. The tragic cast given to 
the case of the young man in New 


York by his decease on the day fol- 
lowing the grant of his license, makes 
a deep appeal to Christian sympathy, 
but we repudiate the suggestion that 
the presbytery relented as a mere 
kindness to a dying man. In so 
solemn a matter conscientious pres- 
byters could not have acted against 
principle, and we therefore attribute 
to this vote its full value as a prece- 
dent. 

The does not by any means 
intend to say that Genesis and Adam 
are names that signify nothing to a 
minister of God’s gospel. But they 
are not at the core of things. The 
Presbyterian Church is not preaching 
Adam but Christ: not Genesis but the 
gospel. When members of a presby- 
tery sit to examine an applicant for 
the ordination of the church, their 
pre-eminent concern is to discover 
whether by experience, convictions 
and mental equipment he is fitted to 
persuade men to accept a divine 
Savior whose life is made known to 
men in a divine Word. It is of 
course conceivable that a candidate 
might hold certain conceptions of 
Genesis and Adam and of other por- 
tions and personages of the Bible his- 
tory which would weaken his faith in 
the religious authority of the Bible or 
in the saving mission of Jesus Christ. 
Under such conditions no man could 
be an acceptable minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church. But no examiner 
has the right to conclude that any 
given belief expressed by a candidate 
must have such a vitiating effect if 
the young man himself distinctly dis- 
claims it. There is no hard and fast 
track of logic which makes one 
unsound belief consequent upon an- 
other, and the only competent testi- 
mony upon the extent and implica- 
tions of a certain tenet is the 
testimony of the man who holds it. 
When therefore a theological student 
declares that he considers the story 
of Adam a parable but that he is not 
thereby set in doubt of the full inspi- 
ration and infallibility of the Holy 
Scriptures, there is no doctor of 
divinity wise enough to say him nay, 
nor ought there to be any bold 
enough to forbid him to cast out 
devils in the name of Jesus. 


The day has not yet arrived when 
a leading Presbyterian paper can 
utter such a deliverance as that with- 
out decided protest from its readers, 
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and consequently the editor was 
promptly put upon the defensive. A 
criticism brought the following re- 
joinder from him: 


The did not take the 
ground that “Adam is a myth” or 
that a Presbyterian minister who de- 
nies the real existence of a first 
man—be his name Adam or whatever 
else—was logical in his processes of 
reasoning or sound in his views. 
What we contended for and what we 
again insist on is that the literary 
form of the Genesis record may be 
taken in more than one way without 
invalidating any essential doctrine of 
the Christian faith. 


The essential facts, according to 
such an understanding of the story, 
remain the same as under the tradi- 
tional and literalistic interpretation. 
.... There was a first man. He had 
the law of God revealed to him. He 
knew that he ought to obey this law 
but did not. By his failure he in- 
volved his posterity in sin and death. 
It would be a loose use of language 
of course to call such a pictorial re- 
port of the creation a myth, but it is 
possible that some young men or 
others speaking broadly may have 
used such a term to designate sub- 
stantially this view. We cannot sup- 
pose that any candidate for the Pres- 
byterian ministry meant strictly by 
the word anything more than history 
told in imaginative style. At any 
tate without wrangling about the 
meaning of “myth,” “parable,” “alle- 
gory,” and the like, presbyteries can 
simply and surely ascertain the views 
of their candidates on the vital ques- 
tion of the authority and infallibility 
of the Word of God. We insisted in 
our editorial that it is the duty of 
examiners to attend to weightier mat- 
ters of the great doctrines of the 
Bible and leave the young men to 
solve questions of literary form at 
their leisure. If licentiates are sound 
on fundamentals they will with little 
fear build aright in details. 


Twice in this brief 
rejoinder the editor 
refers to the matter 
in issue as though it 
were merely “a question of literary 
form.” This seems to the present 


It a “Question 
Of Literary 
Form’? 


writer a very strange view to take of 
it. 

If one receive a document purport- 
ing to give a historical narrative of 
certain events, put forth as such, and 
as such universally accepted by those 
who received it in the first instance, 
and as such uniformly treated by all 
who came after them; the document 
moreover handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as veritable history 
with no hint whatever, internal or 
external, of its being a piece of 
‘imaginative’ writing, “parable,” 
“myth,” or “allegory” for one 
then to assert that such a document, 
with such a history, is not a reliable 
record of veritable events but merely 
a myth or an allegory, constitutes 
something far different from, and far 
more important than, any mere ques- 
tion of literary form. Not to recog- 
nize this fact shows a very wunac- 
countable want of discrimination. 

To the present writer it places the 
first chapter of Genesis upon pre- 
cisely the same level with such myths 
as the story of Romulus and Remus 
and the founding of Rome; it simply 
makes mythology out of Genesis. 
We have said this before and we 
here repeat it, and emphasize it. 
The sole difference lies in the dignity 
of the legend; the “Adam and Eve 
myth” may have more verisimilitude 
about it, may be clothed with greater 
dignity, may illustrate more import- 
ant truth, than the Romulus and 
Remus myth; if so, this will consti- 
tute the sole reason why a preacher 
should use it in his pulpit rather than 
the Roman legend. Its only justifi- 
cation lies in the lesson it suggests. 

Ordinarily when a document put 
forth as history, and received as 
such, is charged with being merely a 
myth, terms somewhat plainer than 
“only a question of literary form” 
are used to describe the transaction. 
When such a charge is once estab- 
lished and so accepted, the position 
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of that document is immediately set- 
tled, and its place becomes the 
lumber-room or even at best the 
museum. There is nothing to be 
gained by ignoring this fact. 


The first editorial 
Ant Oe comment we quoted 
,, was from an edito- 
Preachers of It. rial entitled ‘The 
Gospel and Our Preachers of it.” 

The last sentence of that citation 
betrays another instance of great 
lack of discrimination. The editor 
seems to overlook altogether the 
force of the word “Our” in his title. 
Were that title “The Gospel and 
Preachers of it,’ the case would be 
otherwise; but when he is discussing 
“The Gospel and Our Preachers of 
it,’ he has before him an altogether 
different subject, one the limits of 
which he does not seem to recognize. 

No Presbytery claims the right to 
“forbid any man to cast out devils in 
the name of Christ.” The field of 
work in the Christian ministry is a 
very wide one, over only a very small 
section of it has the Presbyterian 
Church any jurisdiction; for such 
limited territory as is under its juris- 
diction the Presbyterian Church is 
responsible before God and man; for 
the exercise of a ministry in this lim- 
ited territory certain qualifications 
are recognized as requisite, and by 
these the Presbyterian ministry is 
known to be conditioned; of these 
qualifications the presbytery is made 
the sole judge. 

No other ministry is thus condi- 
tioned; a man may have a perfectly 
valid call to preach the gospel who 
cannot be admitted to the Presbyte- 
rian ministry. This ought to be too 
axiomatic to need allusion; but if so, 
it is an axiom that such criticism as 
this editorial overlooks. 

An advocate of Free Trade might 
just as well claim admission to a 
“League for the Promotion of a Pro- 


“The Gospel 


tective Tariff’ and complain that his 
rights were denied him if he were 
refused membership! 


The editor recog- 
nizes the fact that a 
candidate might hold 
certain conceptions of portions and 
personages of the Bible which would 
weaken his faith in the religious 
authority of the Bible, and admits 
that under such conditions no man 
can be an acceptable minister of the 
Presbyterian Church; but then he 
adds: 

“But no examiner has the right to 
conclude that any given belief ex- 
pressed by a candidate must have 


such a vitiating effect if the young 
man himself distinctly disclaims it.” 


The Value of 
A Disclaimer. 


One is tempted to ask, who then is 
to be the judge? Suppose the candi- 
date does hold such views as our 
editor admits are possible, and which 
do unfit him for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, what recourse 
has the Presbytery? If he distinctly 
disclaims such effect, it looks as 
though the whole Presbytery were 
helpless. 

When the editor asserts that “the 
only competent testimony upon the 
extent and implications of a certain 
tenet is the testimony of the man 
who holds it,” he makes a most re- 
markable statement. Ordinarily one 
would suppose that the best judge of 
the logical results of such a tenet 
would be some well informed student 
of theology who was unbiassed in 
its favor. Who would go to Mrs. 
Baker Eppy for the most competent 
testimony upon the extent and impli- 
cations of the tenet of Christian 
Science? 

If these positions are wisely taken 
one is tempted to ask, What is the 
use of any examination at all? 

It is altogether likely that the most 
radical Unitarian or most pronounced 
Universalist that ever lived would 
“distinctly disclaim such vitiating 
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effect’”’ of his views, but according to 
this editor no Presbytery would have 
a right to reject such a man. It is 
not probable that any sincere man, in 
his senses, ever held a view which he 
himself believed to have a “vitiating 
effect,” and thus we reach the conclu- 
sion that a Presbytery would have no 
right to refuse Presbyterian ordina- 
tion to any sincere man, it matters 
not what views in all the limitless 
range of human opinion he might 
hold! 

Without laying any undue stress 
on a “Doctor of Divinity,” we think 
it reasonable to suppose that such a 
man is a better judge of the charac- 
ter and effect of “views” than a 
candidate fresh from the theological 
seminary. If he is not “wise enough” 
to judge them, then he is unfit for his 
position as examiner; to weigh and 
judge the candidate’s views is ex- 
actly what he is put on the committee 
to do; for him to decline faithfully 
so to do, is neither wisdom nor yet 
modesty, but simply and nakedly 
breach of trust. 


Thus far our discus- 
sion has been along 
very general lines. 
Let us narrow our range here. We 
are dealing with criticism from an 
ostensibly Presbyterian point of view. 
Such a point of view invests with 
peculiar importance these variations 
from traditional interpretation of the 
Adam and Eve history. 

Whatever such aberrations might 
mean in other churches, whether 
much or little, they are not the trivi- 
alities some assume them to be in our 
church. Any man well read in Re- 
formed Theology will recognize this 
at a glance. Our whole system is 
built upon the covenant conception of 
God’s grace, the federal headship 
dominates and determines the whole 
of it from beginning to end; such 
views of Adam and Eve will necessi- 


A Covenant 
Theology. 


tate a complete, radical, revolution- 
ary recasting of all our theology. 

This is not a fact recognized by 
the average reader of our church 
papers—but any man occupying the 
chair of editor in one of them ought 
to recognize and appreciate it. To 
refer to such views as “mere ques- 
tions of literary form’’ betrays in an 
editor of a great Presbyterian journal 
a very inadequate conception of the 
character of a theology which he is 
supposed to hold and expected to de- 
fend. We have long wished that our 
leading papers, conducted by an edi- 
torial “staff’’ in each instance, would 
discard their present plan and give 
us signed instead of anonymous edi- 
torials, criticisms, reviews, &c., so 
that we could know whom we are 
reading. The change would have 
some manifest advantages. 


It is hard to see how 
any reader of the 
Scriptures can fail 
to see the clear assertion and assump- 
tion that Adam is a historical charac- 
ter. There are many references to 
him and every reference either as- 
serts or assumes his reality and 
personality. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
does so distinctly (Mat. xix. 4; Mark 
x. 5) and grounds important doctrine 
and duty on an appeal to the histo- 
ricity of the Eden narrative. Paul 
uses the very order of sex in the cre- 
ation as the basis of certain sex dis- 
tinctions in the sanctuary (1 Cor. xi. 
4ff). Again he makes the same ap- 
peal to the historic character of the 
Genesis narrative in grounding a 
certain sex-subordination in ecclesi- 
astical affairs (1 Tim. ii. 11-14). 
The same historicity is assumed 
probably in Job xxxi. 33, certainly in 
Jude 14. 

Not this only, but doctrines of fun- 
damental importance are based upon 
the historical character of Adam. 
What becomes of the Fifth Chapter 


Adam 


Historical, 
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of Romans and of Paul’s magnificent 
exposition of the great doctrines of 
Sin and of Grace? In this exposition 
‘Adam’s sin and Christ’s death stand 
on the same historical plane exactly: 
“Therefore, as through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death 
through sin; and so death passed 
unto all men, for that all sinned :—So 
then as through one trespass the 
judgment came unto all men to con- 
demnation; even so through one act 
of righteousness the free gift came 
unto all men to justification of life. 
For as through the one man’s disobe- 
dience the many were made sinners, 
even so through the obedience of the 
one shall the many be made right- 
eous.” 

Once more; we must reconstruct 
the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corin- 
thians with its splendid setting forth 
of the glorious doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. “For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ “And so it is written, The 
first man Adam was made a living 
soul; the last Adam was made a life- 
giving spirit.’ “The first man is of 
the earth, earthy: the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.” Let a min- 
ister, with these passages before him 
and his people, begin to preach that 
the first Adam was a myth and the 
account of his sin and his fall only an 
instructive legend and it will not be 
long before his hearers will begin to 
regard the second Adam, with his 
cross and resurrection, a beautiful 
and very suggestive allegory also; 
and this irrespective of what or what 
not he may “distinctly disclaim.” 

Yet an editor of an influential 
Presbyterian paper considers such 
views “merely questions of the liter- 
ary form of Genesis! !” 


j One sentence in the 
Far Reaching candidate’s reply as 
Statement, quoted in one of the 


editorial paragraphs above, deserves 


special notice. To the question how 
he would reconcile the view that 
Jonah was not historical with the au- 
thority of Christ, he replied, 

“Jesus was ignorant of the facts.” 

The next question would naturally 
be, how he reconciled the authority 
of Christ with such ignorance. True 
the young man said that he believed 
that Christ was God. He would 
doubtless disclaim any vitiating effect 
of his view upon the divinity of 
Christ, for he believes Christ was 
God, and yet at the same time he puts 
himself in the peculiar attitude of 
knowing more about the prophecy of 
Jonah than Christ, who was God, 
did! and his only rejoinder to this 
manifest dilemma was that “it was 
not necessary for Christ (i. e. God) 
to know the details of the history.” 

But the case is even more serious; 
it is not a case of simply “not know- 
ing,’ but of positive error, of think- 
ing that he knew when he did not; 
a case of being misled and mistaken, 
of treating in his authoritative, divine 
teaching a mere legend or myth as 
though it were a veritable occurrence, 
and a mythical character as though 
it were historical, and doing this 
honestly and innocently through ig- 
norance of what he was -talking 
about, and this matter of which he 
was ignorant was the Scriptures, the 
Word of God his Father. 

One cannot help conjecturing how 
long it will be before those who 
charge Christ with ignorance on a 
matter so simple as a character in 
past biblical history will be question- 
ing his trustworthiness in matters of 
the future, certainly a more difficult 
realm to know. When our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is to 
be corrected in his understanding, 
interpretation, and application of 
God’s word, by a student just out 
of the theological seminary because 
“he was ignorant of the facts,” it 
looks as if something were very seri- 
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ously “vitiated !” 

And yet we are told that such views 
do not affect the essentials of the 
Christian faith; they are only ques- 
tions of literary form which young 
men ought to be left to solve at their 
leisure. We have become accts- 
tomed to such deliverances in other 
quarters, but they are still happily 
something of a novelty in Presbyte- 
rian circles. S. M. S. 


x * 
* 


Men draw near to 


Jehovah : God in prayer and 
Ge Name with reverential awe 
Descrip aye address him as the 
Of the Divine Almighty, the Eter- 
Character. 


nal One, the Creator, 
the Judge of all the earth, the Lord, 
the King, the Holy One; or with the 
burden of sin resting upon them or 
rejoicing in forgiveness men in 
prayer approach God as the God of 
grace, Savior; or coming in a yet 
different mood and with other needs 
they invoke God in his tender rela- 
tion of Father. These words ex- 
press various aspects in which God 
is known to man. ‘They are, more- 
over, English words, and conse- 
quently are full of significance to the 
user and call forth instant response 
in the hearer. With the name Jeho- 
vah, it is ordinarily different. ‘The 
word is of foreign origin, and its 
meaning is further obscured by a 
mongrel pronunciation; so that com- 
paratively few employ it in worship, 
or when using it are aware that the 
name Jehovah—like the other divine 
titles that have been mentioned— 
brings out a distinct aspect of the 
divine nature and, as generally inter- 
preted, describes God as “the God 
of revelation,”* “the Self-revealing 
One,”} who is and is ever becoming, 
ever giving himself expression (cp. 
Ex. iii. 14, 15). Especially there- 
*Driver, /ntroduction, p. 13. 
+Kirkpatrick on Ps. 1. 1, 


fore is Jehovah the name of God 
when manifesting grace. 


Men have long been’ 
familiar with the 
Limitation of theory that Jehovah 
The Name, was a local deity; 
that as Chemosh was the god of the 
Moabites, so Jehovah was the god 
of Israel. The author of a recent 
work on Old Testament history stu- 
diously employs Jehovah in every 
period of the history as the name of 
Israel’s national God only, and re- 
gards the fact as significant that the 
name is not used by the writers of 
the New Testament. Now in these 
representations there is undoubted 
truth; but caution and discrimination 
must be exercised lest the truth, 
being viewed without breadth, be- 
come narrowed into error, and the 
conception which the teachers of 
Israel entertained of Jehovah be de- 
graded to the level of a Babylonian’s 
conception of the sungod. Marduk or 
a Moabite’s thought of Chemosh. 
Jehovah was, indeed, the God of 
Israel, and distinguished from the 
gods round about it. The Israel- 
ites were his people, and the 
country which they inhabited was 
his land. But Israel’s conception of 
Jehovah was unique. He is the first 
and the last, and except him there is 
no god (Deut. iv. 35; xxxii. 39; 1 
Sam. ii. 2; Is. xliv. 6). ’ He is God, 
and there is none else (Is. xlv. 22). 
The idols of the heathen are empti- 
ness and non-entities. He is the 
Creator and Preserver of the world 
(Gen. ii. 4-19; Is. xliv. 24; xlv. 12; 
Amos'*ivs 135° v2 +830 <1-6) a By 
electing love and redemptive work 
he was in a special sense the God of 
Israel (Ex. vi. 6-8), but by virtue of 
creation and providence he is the 
lord (Gen. xiv. 22; Ps. xlvii., xev., 
xcvi., c.) and judge (Gen. xviii. 25) 
of all the earth. Inanimate nature 
and unfallen angels recognize him as 
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sovereign lord and obey his voice 
Cudgievirae sss Rsvitciin rg-21 hI s, 
vi. 3-5). Ultimately he will be ac- 
knowledged by all peoples. The gen- 
tiles in spontaneous movement will 
seek the God of Jacob (ls. ii. 2-4) 
To refuse to see in Jehovah anything 
more than the national God of Israel, 
and to interpret the absence of the 
name from the New Testament as 
theologically significant, would be an 
arbitrary distinction, mistaking the 
absence of the name from the pages 
of the New Testament for its avoid- 
ance, and overlooking in the teaching 
of the Old Testament Jehovah’s right 
and claim to universal dominion and 
the predicted triumph of his cause. 


The American Revis- 
ion of the Scriptures 
gained the immedi- 
ate and hearty ap- 
probation of Christian scholars, and 
the praise of it is becoming enthusi- 
astic. Perfection of scholarship is 
seen on every page, while a Bible 
can scarcely be conceived of more 
convenient for use. The introduc- 
tion of the verse numerals into the 
text combines the advantages of the 
verse for ready reference with that 
of the paragraph for continuous 
reading and uninterrupted thought. 
The marginal references have evi- 
dently not been picked up at random, 
but have been selected according to 
a fixed principle; and they are unex- 
celled of their kind. The running 
index at the top of the page saves 


incalculable time. The book, even 
considered merely from the stand- 


point of serviceableness, is a pure 
delight. One of the characteristic 
differences between this version and 
its English contemporary and their 
predecessors is the use of Jehovah 
wherever the original of that name 
appears in the Hebrew text. To 
those who have long nourished their 
spiritual life on the Bible, and to 
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whom its words have been familiar 
from childhood and its phrases have 
become associated with hallowed 
memories and deep religious experi- 
ences, this change is harsh and un- 
pleasant It is unnatural to say: 
“Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” “Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless his 
holy name,” “Like as a father pitieth 
his children so Jehovah pitieth them 
that fear him,” “Jehovah, thou hast 
been our dwelling place in all gener- 
ations,” “Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditation of my heart, be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Jehovah, 
my strength and my redeemer.” But 
only to those who have been feeding 
their souls on the Scriptures for 
years does the change appear harsh. 
There is no strangeness nor harsh- 
ness to the little ones. Even their 
elders have felt the rhythm of the 
words, “In the Lord Jehovah there is 
everlasting strength,’ and have 
found the title “Jehovah-tzidkenu” 
delightful to utter and precious of 
meaning in Ropert Murray Mc- 
CHEYNE’s hymn. Generations of 
God’s people have found it good and 
worshipful to sing 
“Jehovah is the sovereign God, 
The universal King.” 

The change introduced by the 
American revisers is cause for satis- 
faction for several reasons. First, it 
is a scholarly procedure, according 
with the true principle of transla- 
tion that a version should follow the 
original as closely as _ possible. 
Secondly, the change will rescue the 
name of Jehovah from misunder- 
standing and misuse: for it detaches 
and distinguishes this epithet of the 
divine Being from an entirely differ- 
ent title of God with which the name 
has heretofore been blended, and 
sometimes entirely merged, in the 
versions; it brings the name once 
more into juxtaposition on the pages 
of Holy Writ with those truths 
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which were of old associated with 
the doctrine of Jehovah; it makes 
clearer to the general readers of the 
Bible than heretofore what knowl- 
edge the teachers of Israel possessed 
concerning Jehovah and in what 
sense they accordingly worshipped 
him; it shows to all what God, in 
this aspect of his nature, has been 
in the history of Israel and of the 
world, what he has done in the uni- 
verse, and what he claims from men 
by virtue of his character and work. 
This exposure of truth is a distinct 
gain. Thirdly, this change in the 
translation will restore the great 


name to its proper place in the wor- 
ship and spiritual experience of 
God’s people, and render it once 
again as precious as the other titles 
of God. God will be known not only 
in such aspects of his nature as the 
Almighty and as Father, but also as 
Jehovah. The name will no longer 
be one of awe and mystery only, but 
whenever uttered will thrill the peo- 
ple of God with a sense of the near- 
ness and knowableness of almighty 
and self-existent God, and of his gra- 
cious interposition and friendliness. 
JaDeD; 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIONS OF CONTIGUOUS PEOPLES. 


REV. M. G. KYLE, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I, 


CaLF-WorSHIP. 


The subject assigned for this paper and some others to follow 
must have some limitations to keep its discussion within bounds. 
If thrust back to the small beginnings of Israel’s religion at Ur of 
the ‘Chaldees, and forward until Israel’s nationality is lost once 
more on the plains of Babylonia in the great captivity, only to 
emerge from obscurity at the return and take on new life until the 
final dispersion of the Jews at the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
opens up a field of inquiry that would fill volumes instead of pages. 
The subject must be limited rather to that one historical Israel 
from the days of her unification in Egypt and at her departure 
therefrom, to the beginning of the end in the disruption of the 
kingdom. The purview of this examination of her religious 
affiliations, and extraneous influences is to be confined to such as 
affected, or tried to affect, the unique national religion of Israel, 
Christianity before Christ, in its inception in Egypt, its establish- 
ment at Sinai and in the promised land, until the beginning of its 
displacement in the setting up of the calves at Bethel and at Dan 
at the disruption. Thus there will be brought before us the 
environing influences of Israel in Egypt, her escape therefrom 
and the measure of her independence thereof, and her gradual 
yielding to the idolatrous environment of her own promised land 
and her final thraldom thereto. 

The idea that Israel’s religion was either a composite religion, 
or a mere development, or that it was any other than a unique 
divine cult among the false religions of that day, is utterly foreign 
to the thought of these papers. But while maintaining this posi- 
tion, it is still to be considered what influences the religions round 
about had upon the religion of Israel, what elements of corruption 
were contributed to Israel, and whether or not any other elements, 
because of their truth, were incorporated into the religion of 


Israel. 
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Certain principles may be postulated at the very outset for the 
sake of clearness and brevity. 

(1) Whatever is good and true may be found in Israel’s 
religion (if it be there) entirely consistent with its character as a 
divine revelation, no matter where else the same thing may be 
found. ‘The truth is God’s everywhere and always; no use of it 
in however profane association can exclude God from his own. 

(2) Nothing was revealed to Moses or to any of the Patri- 
archs, or indeed could be revealed to them, which was already 
known to them, whatever the source of their knowledge; but that 
they were to incorporate it and not other things would be a most 
important revelation. 

The application of these principles to the religion of Israel 
satisfactorily accounts for any resemblances between the religion 
of Israel and the heathen religions round about, and entirely opens 
the way for its exoneration from the charge of being a composite 
religion or a mere evolution. 

Keeping in view these principles, it will be found entirely con- 
sistent with the character of Israel’s religion as a divine revelation 
that there were the following sources: 

(1) Communications to Moses at the Burning Bush, at Sinai 
and to the end of his career. 

(2) Traditional remains of the revelations to the Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 

(3) “Moses’ library ;” written Semitic records of early revela- 
tions, and of events of the world’s history, both religious and 
secular, together with Egyptian writings. 

(4) Oral instruction to Moses by Hobab during the forty 
years’ sojourn with the Priest of Midian. 

(5) The contributions of Egypt; a slight modicum of moral 
truth scarcely to be accounted in the wide sweep of the moral 
law ; some of the divine similes of things embodied in nature and 
its laws, used in the architectural and ritual symbolism of Egypt, 
and appropriated free from all corruption to the form and service 
of the Tabernacle; and last but not least, Egypt’s talent which 
she had “kept laid up in a napkin,” the secret knowledge of the 
priests concerning the one true God.* 


aeeie of the Past, Ind series, Vol. III., pages 16-35. Ist series, Vol. VIL., 
5, 128. 
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(6) Above all, and beyond all, and controlling all, the divine 
superintendence and guidance that directed and secured a proper 
selection and use of materials from whatever source. 

Now, given the religion of Israel, in part a direct and immedi- 
ate communication from Jehovah, in part early revelations to the 
Patriarchs treasured up and carried forward through the medium 
of tradition, in part the divine similes of things incorporated by 
the Almighty in his works and his laws, and appropriated it may 
be to one or to various heathen uses, in part the lingering know- 
ledge of the true God amidst the polytheism of Egypt; but all 
from whatever source immediate or mediate, selected and formu- 
lated in the religion of Israel by the immediate superintendence 
and direction of Jehovah ;—given, I say, this unique religion of 
Israel, there are still certain special features of its relation to the 
religions of contiguous peoples which demand special notice and 
investigation. 

The first of these is the idolatrous corruption called calf-wor- 
ship. This particular pollution of divine worship seems a taint 
in the blood of the national life of Israel, a kind of religious 
scrofula, liable at any time to break out into an open sore, hidden, 
suppressed, it may be, in the child only to break out in the great- 
grand-child. It appeared like a plague at the very foot of Sinai, 
underneath the overshadowing cloud of the terror and the glory 
on the summit. After slumbering in the veins of Israel more or 
less quietly for some four centuries, it broke out anew at the 
sunset of the Solomonic glory and marked Israel for the death in 
the setting up of the calves at Bethel and at Dan at the disruption 
of the Kingdom. 

What was this “calf-worship?”’ and whence came it? As Israel 
had but just come out of Egypt where the worship of the sacred 
bull Apis had such a prominent place in the religion of the land, 
“the answer almost uniformly given from the days of Philo and 
the early fathers to our own has been, the Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians.”* And this view seems to har- 
monize with the fact that the Hebrew word for calf (Sy) is of 
much wider signification than the English word calf, being appli- 
cable to the animal, either male or female, from early life to full 


*Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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size and strength. Moreover, the Septuagint uses the same 
Greek word (udoxos) for the Hebrew for “calf” and for the Egyp- 
tian Apis. 

It is equally assumed, almost without investigation, that since 
Jeroboam had taken refuge with Shishak king of Egypt, the 
golden calves which he set up at Bethel and at Dan were Egyptian 
idols. 

To this view Rawlinson was perhaps the first to raise a ques- 
tion, seriously. His belief in the Chaldean origin of Semitic calf- 
worship has been receiving growing confirmation and wider ac- 
ceptance. 

There are some things that create a strong presumption against 
the view that Israel’s calf-worship was of Egptian origin. (1) 
The Egyptians did not make images of a calf to use in their Apis- 
worship. They used only the living bull. If Israel, desirous of 
Apis-worship, could have found among the herds a young bull 
having the marks of Apis, they would certainly have used that. 
If they could not find such a bull then they could not, in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the Egyptians have pretended to Apis- 
worship at all; for Egypt would do without Apis for a long time 
if a bull with the required marks could not be found. 

(2) The people as they worshipped before the image which 
Aaron made said “These be thy gods, O*lsrael, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt;’’ did they believe the gods of 
Egypt delivered them from Egypt? How near this opinion 
borders on the absurd will appear when it is recalled to mind that 
Khamuas, son of Rameses the Great, brother of Meremptah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, High Priest of Ptah, Chief of the Magi- 
cians who withstood Moses and were defeated by Moses, and 
probably the very person known to the Greeks as Jambres,* was 
the chief exponent of Apis-worship, and sought to establish it in 
the highest place among the Egyptians. Since, then, it was the 
leaders of Apis-worship who were defeated in the plagues and at 
the final deliverance of Israel, how could it be possible that Israel 
could say that the same gods who were defeated in the deliverance 
could have wrought the deliverance! 

(3) Jeroboam was desirous of satisfying the devotional spirit 
of those who were the true worshippers of Jehovah. Would he, 

*Groff in Recuil de T; ravaux, 1900. 
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or could he, accomplish this purpose by giving them something 
utterly foreign and grossly idolatrous? But Jeroboam did suc- 
ceed. 

Then certain things seem to point the way, seem to open the 
way, indeed, to another source for the calf-worship of Israel. 

(1) Aaron himself proclaimed the calf-worship at Sinai, say- 
ing “A feast to Jehovah to-morrow” (Ex. xxii. 5). That the 
calves of Jeroboam were intended to represent Jehovah is also 
very probable both from his manifest effort to imitate the true 
worship as closely as possible consistent with his political schemes, 
and from the fact that even as late as the time of Ahab the 
prophets of Israel, four hundred in number, still regarded them- 
selves as prophets of Jehovah (I. Kings xxii. 6). Whatever, 
then, may have been the gross notions among the people, such as 
always result from the introduction of images into worship, it 
seems from these notices in the divine record that the leaders 
intended the calf-worship, both at Sinai and in Palestine to be the 
worship of Jehovah by images. Indeed, this conclusion would 
still stand if it were shown that the calf-worship was Egyptian 
Apis-worship, which, however grossly idolatrous in the minds 
of the common people, was by the priests represented as symboli- 
cal worship. 

(2) The bull from the earliest antiquity was symbolical of the 
Deity among Semitic peoples in the valley of the Euphrates and 
in the provinces along the western seashore among the Phoeni- 
cians, who as early as the twelfth Egyptian dynasty were settled 
in the land of Goshen, the northeastern part of Egypt and to 
whose quarter Israel was assigned upon entering Egypt. 

(3) Joshua said to the people, ““Put away the gods which your 
fathers served on the other side of the flood and in Egypt, and 
serve the Lord;” and, again, “Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve; whether the gods which your fathers served that were on 
the other side of the flood or the gods of the Amorites in whose 
land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord” (Josh. xxiv. 14-15). In these words he seems to identify 
the idolatry of the fathers in Ur and in Haran with the idolatry 
of the fathers in Egypt and to distinguish between that and the 
idolatry of the Amorites. 

(4) The Israelites worshipped before the calf exclaiming 
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“These be thy gods, O Israel.” But there was only one. Why 
the plural? Attempts at grammatical explanation have not been 
eminently satisfactory. A more reasonable explanation is that 
the Israelites quite naturally used words they were accustomed to 
use, the words of an idolatrous ritual. They did worship idols 
when in Egypt (Ezek. xx. 5-9). Was that idolatry the Egyptian 
idolatry, now so well known, of On, of Memphis and of Thebes? 
or was it the idolatry of their Phoenician kinsmen and neighbors 
of the northeast Delta, by whom they dwelt? Certain it seems, 
the accustomed words that came so readily to their lips were not 
from Apis-worship, for there was but one Apis. 

The consideration of all the known facts bearing on the ques- 
tion points, it seems to me, to the conclusion that the calf-worship 
of Israel was not Egyptian Apis-worship, either at Sinai or at 
Bethel and Dan. It was the outcropping of the primeval Semitic. 
habit of worshipping God by images and the appropriation to that 
purpose of the most common Semitic symbol for the Almighty. 
In the case of the golden calf at Sinai, and it may be also of those 
of Jeroboam, something of Egyptian local coloring may have been 
contributed by the worship of the bull Mnevis at On, of which 
very little is known, but of which one picture has been found 
painted yellow, the usual Egyptian method of picturing gold. In 
the case of the calves of Jeroboam, nothing very positive can be 
said of any local coloring, but the political exigencies which were 
all-controlling with Jeroboam, make it far more probable that he 
pandered to national pride and racial prejudice and so took up in 
some measure with the traditional Phoenician calf as a symbol of 
Jehovah, than that he weakly yielded to any Egyptian predilec- 
tion of his own, in attempting to divert the most pious from their 
worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem. 

It is not possible yet to see with perfect clearness the sources of 
Israel’s idolatry, yet by these glimmerings of light out of the 
darkness of the past, we may venture to trace out with some 
degree of assurance the history of idolatry in early Israel. The 
Patriarch and his family brought a knowledge of Semitic idolatry 
from “The other side of the flood” where the fathers worshipped 
gods, and they found it among the Semitic populations of the 
Palestine province of Chaldea. Jacob’s family came back from 
Haran with a fresh attack of the disease, the memory of which, 
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at the least, was taken down into Egypt. There they found Se- 
mitic idolatry among the Phoenician foreigners in the northeast, 
where they had lived from very early times; perhaps they found 
it even in the very court itself of the Shepherd Kings, themselves 
of Eastern origin. They still adhered to their separateness, for 
when a king arose who “knew not Joseph,” who ushered in the 
renewed ascendency of the Egyptian religion, they fell into dis- 
favor. Persecution drove Israel together and Israel and Egypt 
farther apart as the native Egyptian priesthood gained greater 
and greater power over the throne in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties. Finally, the Lord strove with them to win 
them from the “idols of Egypt” (Ezek. xx. 7), 7. e., the Semitic 
idolatry of that part of Egypt in which they lived, not the pan- 
theon of Upper Egypt, now so well known as Egyptian idolatry, 
but from which Israel in Egypt was always separated, geographi- 
cally, politically and religiously. But Israel was ‘“‘stiff-necked”’ 
and only yielded at last to the display of Jehovah’s power and 
grace in the plagues of which the Lord says, “In whose sight I 
made myself known unto them in bringing them forth out of the 
land of Egypt” (Ezek. xx. 9). If these side lights be correctly 
arranged, they serve to illumine the very ground-work of Israel’s 
religious history and its relation to the religion of contiguous 
peoples. It becomes very plain how, when they had been re- 
claimed to the worship of Jehovah, by the miracles wrought upon 
the Egyptians, and by the miracles of deliverance, guidance and 
preservation in the wilderness and by the terrors of Sinai, they 
could so easily have recourse to worship by images when the 
invisible God withdrew himself from perception by the senses. 
And how, also, throughout Israel’s history in the Promised Land, 
surrounded by her Semitic kinsmen and neighbors, she so readily 
fell away again to the worship of the gods their “fathers served 
on the other side of the flood, and in Egypt,” as well as to the 
gross idolatry of the non-Semitic Amorites who dwelt in the land. 

Calf-worship was the primitive superstition which the divine 
religion of Israel came to displace as Christianity came to the 
philosophy of Greece, the sensuous worship of Rome and the wild 
superstitions of the Teutons. And this primitive calf-worship 
proved as malignant and persistent as the philosophy of Greece 
which perverted a portion of the Church into Neo-Platonism, as 
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the sensuousness of heathen Rome which finally clothed the Bride 
in the scarlet robe, or as the nature worship and spiritism of the 
Teutonic forefathers which has ever persisted in the German and 
English disposition to attribute so much influence to the moon 
and to consult signs and tokens. If nineteen centuries of Christ- 
ianity has not entirely cured these various nations of the supersti- 
tious poison in their blood, we shall not wonder that this Semitic 
religious scrofula, calf-worship, should have persisted so long in 
the national character and have broken out in successive genera- 
tions. 


THE ARK AND THE CLOUD DURING THE MARCH. 
JOHN D. DAVIS, PH. D., D. D., PRINCETON. 


The divisive critics assign Num. x. 33, 34, to the two documen- 
tary sources denominated J and EK. On Dr. Dillmann’s analysis, 
to refer for convenience’ sake to him only, the first clause of verse 
33 was taken from the document E, and the second clause from J. 
Verse 34 was also obtained from J, but was eventually altered to 
conform it to P’s record. 


ip 

33b. And the ark of the cove- 
nant of Jehovah went before 
them three days’ journey, to 
seek out a resting-place for 
them. 34. And Jehovah went 
before them by day zz a pillar 
of cloud, when they set forward 
from the camp. 

“The expression ‘ark of the cove- 
nant of Jehovah’ pointstoJ.’’ Yet in 
the same volume of this commentary, 
Josh. vi. 8, which contains the expres- 
sion “‘ark of the covenant of Jehovah,”’ 


is assigned by Dr. Dillmann to E. 
Comp., also, Num. xiv. 44, 


H. 
33a. And they set forward 
from the mount of God three 
days’ journey. 


“In view of the resemblance with 
Ex. xy. 22 and the expression ‘mount 
of God,’ the passage was excerpted 
from E; and God was changed, as 
often elsewhere, to Jehovah.”’ 


In commenting on the relation of these passages to each other 
and to P, Dr. Dillmann remarks that verse 33b cannot be the con- 
tinuation of the first clause of the verse; for if it were the writer 
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would not have omitted the definite article, but must necessarily 
have written “the three days’ journey” where the phrase occurs 
the second time. Further, Dr. Dillmann contends that P differs 
entirely regarding the position of the ark, locating it in the center 
of the traveling host, and not in the van. Notice that E also, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dillmann, locates the ark in the center, when de- 
scribing the march of the men of war around Jericho (Josh. vi. 
7b, 9, 13). Concerning the words italicized in verse 34, or their 
equivalent, the distinguished German commentator holds that 
they were altered by the redactor to “the cloud of Jehovah was 
over,’ the form which they now have in the Hebrew text, in order 
to adjust the description to the account given by P in ix. 17 ff. 
Thus there are alleged one incongruity between J and E, and two 
contradictions of J to P, of which one at least equally opposes E. 
Let us look at these three alleged discrepancies in detail. 

The assumed incongruity between J and E is due entirely to 
construing the two statements of verse 33 as independent and co- 
ordinate. The incongruity vanishes at once, and the propriety of 
indefiniteness in the second occurrence of the expression ‘‘a jour- 
ney of three days” appears, when the latter half of the verse is 
regarded as a subordinate clause. And in fact this part of the 
verse in Hebrew presents the characteristic features of a subordi- 
nate clause, as described by Driver, “Tenses” 3d ed., §§ 158, 159; 
Gesenius, ‘““Grammatik,” e. g. 17th and 22d ed., § 155, b; Sieg- 
fried-Stade, ‘““Worterbuch,” art. Waw, 2 g; for it begins with the 
conjunction “and” followed by the subject and a participle. This 
particular passage is cited as a subordinate clause by Ewald, 
“Lehrbuch,” § 341, c, and by Green, “Grammar,” § 309, 1. Thus 
conceived, it may be translated participially (comp. Josh. iii. 14) ; 
or it may be resolved into an explicitly circumstantial clause 
(while the ark went) or, better, into a causal clause (seeing that 
the ark went). For the causal force, see Josh. 111. 15b; iv. 10; 
a'so Gen. xx. 3; Ex. xxiii. 9; and Siegfried-Stade, art. Waw, 2, 
m. ‘The latter half of verse 33 thus explains the circumstance, or 
gives the reason, which led the Israelites to advance a journey of 
three days. ‘The verse may accordingly be rendered in English: 
And they set forward from the mount of Jehovah a journey of 
three days, for the ark of the covenant of Jehovah went before 
them a journey of three days, to seek out a resting place for them. 
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Thus it is proper the second time as well as the first to say “a 
journey of three days.” 

Regarding the place occupied by the ark in the migrating host, 
Num. ii. 17 and x. 21, which are attributed to P, locate it ex 
hypothesi in the center, with the two triple camps of Judah and 
Reuben marching in advance of it and the triple camps of Eph- 
raim and Dan following in its rear. Ina passage assigned by Dr. 
Dillmann to E, as already pointed out, the ark is given the same 
central position in the midst of the army which marched around 
Jericho. Where does J locate the ark? A statement from J is 
wanting, on Dr. Dillmann’s analysis, unless it be found in verse 
sabe 

What, then, according to verse 33b, was the position of the ark 
with respect to the great caravan of Israelites when they left 
Mount Sinai? ‘T'wo answers have been given to this question by 
exegetes. One is that given by Dr. Dillmann: The ark preceded 
the host. But not all interpreters who find this meaning in the 
words see in them a contradiction to the regulations of Num. ii. 
17 and the record of Num. x. 21. Distinguished critics, like Keil 
and Green, {and compare Strack,} think that the ark regularly 
preceded the host, whenever the people journeyed, being separated 
from the other holy things of the sanctuary, which by law and 
record were carried in the center of the advancing column (Num. 
Hiseg ia Xa 2 1). 

But exegesis has a second answer. The words “went (liter- 
ally, journeyed) before them” do not in this case, any more than 
in many other instances, denote local precedence. They signify 
leadership. They describe the ark, the symbol of the Presence 
whose word ‘was law, as leading the host; not in the van, but 
borne majestically like a king in the midst of his troops, the 
throne of Jehovah, the source of unity, the locality whence the 
_ trumpet directed the march and commanded the halt, and of which 


the resting-place determined the location of the camp (Ex. xxv. 
a ee 

*At the crossing of the Jordan, the ark was ordered to lead the van. There 
was a special reason for its occupying the front place on this occasion, and care 
was taken to inform the people of the peculiar order of march. Dr. Dillmann, 
moreover, does not venture to distribute the statements relating to this event 
between J and E. 

{Moses and the Prophets, p. 59, note. 

tCommentary, p. 286. 
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22; Num. ii. 2; x. 2). It led the Israelites, though it was not in 
front, but in their midst; for by its movements, under the guid- 
ance of the cloud with which it was associated, and by signal from 
the priests who accompanied it, the tribes were manceuvered and 
governed. So'the phrase “went before” and its equivalents mean 
leadership, not local precedence, in Ex. xxxii. 1, halak; Deut. iii. 
28, ‘abar; x. 11, halak l¢massa@ ; xxxi. 3b, ‘abar; 1 Sam. viii. 20, 
yats@ ; Mic. vi. 4, shalah. So Bishop Patrick explained the words 
of the present passage more than two centuries ago; and Delitzsch 
discerns a similar understanding of them by the compiler of the 
Hebrew record.* Jehovah, who throned above the ark and made 
the cloud his herald and instrument, was the real leader (35; 
Num. xiv. 14; Deut. i. 30, 33). The recognized center and seat 
of his divine majesty and the symbol of his presence was the ark 
in the midst of the camp, whence his will was made known by the 
rise and direction and pause of the cloud, and was signaled on the 
trumpets by his designated officials to the several tribes. What 
the ark and the cloud did, Jehovah did. So elsewhere the ark is 
closely identified with Jehovah, and is spoken of as active, influen- 
tial, and supremely important (Num. xiv. 44; Josh. iv. 7, 13; vi. 
EL; 1 Sam. iv.) 3; vi. 20). 

On yet another interpretation local precedence is not intended 
by the words “‘went before them,” and the ark did not precede the 
host. - If stress be laid upon the word “go” (translated “set for- 
ward” in the preceding clause, but usually “journey” as in verse 
29), which denotes the opposite of “encamp” (1x. 17-23; XxxIil. 
1-49), then the phrase “before you” may be understood to mean 
“in your presence,” “in your sight,” a sense which it so frequently 
bears. It is quite unemphatic. The ark, instead of being in 
camp and dwelling in curtains, was unhoused, passing day and 
night under the open sky, covered with cloth and skins, its travel- 
ing garb, with the poles for its transportation thrust through its 
rings, ever in readiness for portage or being borne on the shoul- 
ders of the Kohathites. It was evidently on the move. It was 
on the march before their eyes during three days, a sign to the 
people that they too were on the march and that the time had not 
yet come to encamp, while it sought a resting-place for them. 
“They marched forward from the mount of Jehovah a march of 


*ZKWL, 1882, p. 230. 
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three days, seeing that the ark of the covenant of Jehovah was on 
the march forward before them three days’ march, to seek out a 
resting-place for them.”’ 

Verse 34 has likewise the form of a subordinate clause. Thus 
regarded, it states the circumstances. “They marched forward 
from the mount of Jehovah a journey of three days, seeing that 
the ark of the covenant of Jehovah was marching forward before 
them a journey of three days to search out a resting-place for 
them, the cloud of Jehovah being over them when they marched 
forward,” indicating Jehovah’s will that they should move and 
the direction they should go. The ark and the cloud of Jehovah 
are each specified, and their respective relation to the marching 
host is described. 

There is no contradiction between the statements that Jehovah 
went before them ina pillar of cloud (Ex. xiii. 21; Deut. i. 33) 
and that the cloud was over them; and hence no need to assume 
that the editor and compiler altered the text of J in order to ad- 
just it to the statement of P. The Hebrew expression, like its 
English rendering “over them,” is entirely compatible with the 
cloud’s being at the head of the marching Israelites and high 
above them. It was “over them,” whether it was at or toward the 
front of the column, or was in the center over the ark, or extended 
over the whole of the advancing multitude. The two statements 
are combined in Num. xiv. 14; and no confusion results, for the 
parallel members merely elucidate the meaning and bring out the 
complete idea “on high in front.” The cloud must have been on 
high, in order to afford light to the entire multitude when at night 
it journeyed or halted (Ex. xiii. 21) ; and at the beginning of the 
march from Egypt it was toward the front or at the very head of 
the column, as appears from Ex. xiv. 19. After the erection of 
the tabernacle the cloud rested upon it, in the center of the camp 
(Ex. xl. 34; Num. ix. 15). When Jehovah willed that the 
Israelites journey, the cloud rose from over the tabernacle and 
began to drift forward (Num. ix. 17; x. 11) ; the tabernacle was 
taken down (x. 17) ; the ark was made ready for transport (iv. 5, 
6, 15); and the priests by the ark gave the signal on the silver 
trumpets for the triple camp of Judah to march (x. 5). The 
order was obeyed ; the men of this camp taking the direction indi- 
cated by the advancing cloud, and at night receiving light from it, 
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whether it was directly over their heads or somewhat in their 
rear. Next Levites fell in line with the poles, boards and cur- 
tains of the tabernacle, in order to have the tent erected and in 
readiness to receive the ark at the next camping place.* At a sec- 
ond signal by trumpet blast from the priests by the ark the triple 
camp of Reuben swung into line behind the tabernacle and moved 
onward (x. 6). Then—if the second interpretation of 33b be 
adopted in either form—the ark set forward and Moses solemnly 
exclaimed: “Rise up, O Jehovah, and let thine enemies be scat- 
tered, and let them that hate thee flee before thee” (x. 35). Along 
with the ark came the carriers of the sacred furniture of the taber- 
nacle and court (x. 21). Then, directed by trumpet (x. 2), fol- 
lowed the two remaining camps of Ephraim and Dan (x. 22, 
25). When the cloud stopped, the priests by the ark doubtless 
signaled by trumpet to the great company, the tabernacle was set 
up underneath the cloud, the tribes marched into the positions 
assigned to them in relation to the sanctuary, the ark was depos- 
ited in its curtained habitation, while Moses recited the words: 
“Return, O Jehovah, unto the ten thousands of the thousands of 
Israel,” the cloud descended and rested on the sacred tent and the 
glory of Jehovah filled it. 


CHRIST IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


HOWARD OSGOOD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Who was Christ? In what manner did he appear in the Penta- 
teuch? He is there in foretellings of his coming, in promises, 
types and symbols. But by his own testimony, by the witness of 
his Father and the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, he was in 
the Pentateuch in far more glorious majesty, lighting up all its 
history with the glory streaming from his presence. 


THE ETERNAL I AM. 
There is one name of God, the name most holy, whose glory 
would never be given to another, guarded from profanation by the 
rampart of death. ‘That name was made known to Moses (Ex. 


- ne eee ee ee eee ene 
*They either kept directly under the advancing cloud as they journeyed; or 
when it stopped, they continued their march until they stood beneath it. 
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iii. 6, 14, 15), as the pledge that he who spoke it was “the ever- 
lasting God” (Gen. xxi. 33), of “the everlasting covenant” (Gen. 
xvii. 7), the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob, who would surely redeem his people. Believing him their 
faith would be founded on the only God, the Self-existent, the 
source of all life, the possessor of all power, the eternal ‘I am,’ 
whose equivalent name was Jehovah.* That most holy name 
with all that it implies, Jesus, fourteen hundred years after Moses, 
solemnly takes as then belonging to himself and as describing him 
also long before Moses’ day, before Abraham was born. When 
we remember that Christ again and again asserts that all his 
words were given him by the Father, that his Father gave him 
a commandment what he should say and what he should speak 
(John xii. 49) ; when we recall his intelligence, his honesty, his 
humility, his self-sacrifice, we must either deny him utterly, or 
accept this supreme self-assertion as the truth of the Father. But 
this self-assertion is accompanied by others just as great though 
in different phrase. “I and the Father are one’ (John x. 30), 
that is, as Christ further shows, one in all the attributes of God 
the Father; one as the source of all life (John v. 21, 26; x. 28; 
Xi. 25; xiv. 6) ; one in authority (Matt. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; Lu. x. 
22) ; one in knowledge (Matt. xi. 27; John x. 15) ; one in posses- 
sions (John xvi. 15 ; xvii. 10) ; one in work (John v. 17, 19) ; one 
in word (John vii. 16; xii. 49, 50; xiv. 10, 24; xvii. 8, 14, 17); 
one in honor (John y. 23) ; one in the final judgment of the whole 
world (John v. 22, 27); one in glory from eternity to eternity 
(John xvii. 5). 

On the night before his crucifixion, in the fullest possession of 
all his powers he twice promises his disciples that he will send to 
them the Holy Spirit, “‘who goeth forth from the Father,” whom 
the Father also gives and sends (John xv. 26; xvi. wy end iat 
promise he doubly fulfilled. On the evening of his resurrection 
he bestowed the Holy Spirit on his disciples, as Jehovah God gave 
life to Adam, by breathing upon them (John xx. 22), and after- 
wards added the greater miracle of the Spirit on Pentecost (Acts 
li. 33). He who equally with the Father gives and sends the 
le ee OH ee ain ei te ead 

*Jehovah, like ‘“‘Lord”’ in the New Testament, is used both of the Father and 


3 the manifested God, comp. Isa. ix. 6, 7; xi. 1-10; xlviii. 12-16; Zech. ii. 9, 
wmlyaigs 
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Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, of God, of Christ (Acts xvi. 7; 
Rom. viii. 9, Phil. i. 19), of the Son (Gal. iv. 6), must be the 
Almighty, God over all, the equal of the Father. 

In the multiplied tender calls of Jehovah to his sheep scattered 
upon the dark mountains of idolatry, he urges upon them that he 
alone is from eternity to eternity, the only Rock (Isa. xliv. 8; 
xxvi. 4) of everlasting foundation, the only Savior. “I am the 
first and I am the last and besides me there is no God” (Isa. xli. 
4; xliv. 6; xlviii. 12). “Before me there was no God formed 
neither shall there be after me. I, even I am Jehovah and besides 
me there is no Savior” (Isa. xlili. 10, 11; xlv. 21). ‘This most 
exclusive designation of the only, the eternal God and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, from the midst of the throne with his Father, repeat- 
edly chooses as his own. He is that very one Jehovah said that 
he was. “I am the Alpha and the Omega, said the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) God, who is and who was and who is to come, the 
Almighty” (Rev. 1.17; ii.8). “Iam the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end” (Rev. xxi.6). “Iam the Alpha and 
the Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end” 
(Rev. xxii. 13). 

His Father sets his seal to all these mighty self assertions by 
foretelling his coming as Immanuel, God with us (Isa. vii. 14; 
viii. 8, 10; Matt. i. 23); by calling him, in both Old and New 
Testaments, God (Ps. xlv. 6; Heb. i. 8), and Jehovah, Lord (Ps. 
en'25> Heb. i010) Lu. it. 11), and his Son (Ps. ii. 7; Matt. iit. 
17; Mk. i. 11; Lu. iii. 22; Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5); by bidding 
him share his throne in heaven forever (Ps. xlv. 6; cx. 1; Heb. i. 
8, 13); by exhibiting him to the eyes of all in the center of that 
throne of glory, the praise of all the hosts of heaven (Rev. iii. 21; 
Vv. 12-14; xxii. 3), and equally with himself the temple and the 
eternal light of heaven (Rev. xxi. 22; xxii. 5). 

When, therefore, we read the opening words of the Pentateuch, 
“Tn the beginning God,” we know that Christ, the eternal I Am, 
one with the Father, the First and the Last, the Beginning and 
the End, was then present in the fulness of his deity. 


THE CREATOR. 


The first clause of the Pentateuch is, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” The Holy Spirit, who takes 
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of the things of Christ and declares them unto us, tells us who it 
was that called the universe into existence. 

“Tn the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God. All things were made through him and 
without him was not anything made that hath been made” (John 
i. 1-3) 10; 1 John i. 1; Rey. xix. 13, 16)., “One Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things” (1 Cor. viii.6). “His Son 
through whom he (God) made the worlds” (Heb. i. 2). But as 
though these general statements were not enough to glorify his 
almighty hand and power, the Holy Spirit leads us through the 
glory of his redemption up to the overwhelming glory of Christ, 
the creator of all things, “the image of the invisible God, the first 
born’”’* of all creation, for in him were all things created in the 
heavens and upon the earth; things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers; all 
things have been created through him and unto him; and he is 
before all things and in him all things consist” (Col. i. 15-17). 
Or as the epistle to the Ephesians (i. 10) states, God purposed 
“to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens and 
the things upon the earth,” that is, he is the bond of all creation, 
for he “upholds all things by the word of his power” (Heb. i. 3). 
From the highest created intelligence in heaven down to the dust 
that was made man by his breath (Gen. ii. 7; John xx. 22), to the 
infinitesimal creatures of a moment in earth and sky and sea, 
together with the whole universe, the countless suns with their 
systems filling space, all, all were created by the Son of the 
Father’s love, and have been and ever will be upheld by him, in 
whom, through whom, for whom they were created. To this 
agree the words of his Father, ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth and the heavens are the works of 
thy hands” (Heb. i. 10). And the recorded purpose of his 
Father is, “that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things on the earth and things under the 
earth and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord (Jehovah) to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii. 9-11). 
_ As Christ is here said to be the creator of all things and “before all things,” 


it could not be intended by ‘first born of’ to make him a part of creation. 
“First born of’? means ‘First born before.” 
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GOD MANIFEST. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament repeatedly makes the 
positive statement that no man has ever at any time seen God, 
that is the Father (John i. 18; v. 37; vi. 46; 1 Johniv. 12). He 
is “the invisible God” (Col. i. 15; 1 Tim. i. 17), “whom no man 
hath seen nor can see” (1 Tim. vi. 16). And the statement of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘Man shall not see me and live’ (Ex. xxxiii. 
18-20), must have the same meaning. Yet Jehovah God did vis- 
ibly appear to men some thirty-three times from Abraham to 
Isaiah. He talked with Adam, with Cain, with Noah. He ate 
and drank in the sight of Abraham and is there called man, and 
Abraham prays to him as “the Judge of all the earth” to pardon 
or condemn (Gen. xviii. 2-16). He appeared as man to Jacob 
at Peniel, and Jacob prays to him and calls him God (Gen. xxxii. 
24-30; Hos. xii. 3-5). He appeared plainly to the sight of Moses 
and his seventy-three companions on Sinai, who “saw the God of 
Israel,” “beheld God and did eat and drink” (Ex. xxiv 9-11). 
He showed himself to Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 23), and declared to 
Aaron and Miriam that he would “speak with Moses mouth to 
mouth, even manifestly (Heb. by sight or appearance), and the 
form of Jehovah shall he behold” (Num. xii. 8). He appeared 
as a man to Joshua (v. 13-vi. 2). He appeared as a man on a 
throne, clothed in men’s robes, to Isaiah (vi. 1-10; John xii. 40, 
41), when the seraphim veiled their faces and bodies before him 
and cried “Holy, Holy, Holy is Jehovah of hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” 

God speaks of him in the third person, as one whom he sends 
and who bears his name (compare Ex. xiii. 21, 22 with xiv. 19, 
24; xxiii. 20-23; Num. xiv. 14; Deut. i. 33; xxxi. 15, 16). In 
the times of the prophets Jehovah says that he is sent by Jehovah 
(Isa. xlviii. 12-16; Zech. ii. 9, 11; iv. 9, etc.). 

Yet God the Father has never been seen by man at any time. 
There is but one explanation. It is given in the words of our 
Savior God (Matt. xi. 27; Lu. x. 22; John xii. 45, xiv. 7, 9), as 
well as in the other testimonies of the Holy Spirit (John i. 18, 
etc.). It was Christ, the eternal “I Am,” the creator of all things 
in heaven and earth, who has ever revealed the Father. He at 
his will reveals the Father to whomsoever he chooses (Matt. xi. 
27;Lu. x. 22). For heis “the image of the invisible God” (Col. 
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i. 15); “the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his 
substance” (Heb. i. 3); “the Word of life, the eternal life that 
was with the Father and was manifested to us” (1 Jno. i. I, 2). 
Those who beheld and knew the God and Savior manifested to 
them in Pentateuch times beheld and knew the Father, whom no 
man hath seen or can see, the invisible God, as far as he can be 
manifested to men on earth. They also of the New Testament, 
who beheld and knew the same person, called Immanuel, God 
with us, Jesus Christ, I Am, the Lord (Jehovah), the First and 
the Last, God blessed for ever, beheld and knew the Father 
(John xii. 45; xiv. 7,9). He revealed God to man in all the 
history, in all his deeds and words in the Pentateuch. In the 
beginning he created the heavens and the earth. In the end he 
creates a new heaven and a new earth, and makes all things new 
(Rev. xxi. I, 5,6). Hecreated man (Gen. ii. 7), and he recre- 
ates him (John xx. 22; II. Cor. v: 17; Eph, m, 10,°153 Colv im: 
10). He in his infinite condescension spoke in mercy to fallen 
man, though he must put him forth from Eden (Gen. iii. 23) ; and 
he by humbling himself to the death of the cross opened again 
the gates of Eden to all who believe him (Lu. xxiii. 43; Rev. ii. 
7). He banished man ‘from the tree of life in Eden (Gen. iii. 22), 
and again he gives him to eat of that tree in Paradise (Rev. ii. 7; 
xxli. 14). He was the Judge of life and of death, in Eden and 
beyond (Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; iv. 11); “the Judge of all the earth” 
(Gen. xvili. 25); he is the Judge of all the world (Matt. xxv. 
31-46), and he holds the keys of death and of Hades (Rev i. 18). 
He sat as King at the Flood (Ps. xxix. 10) ; he will sit as King 
when the world shall end in fire (Matt. xxv. 31), the all-conquer- 
ing King of kings and Lord of lords (Rev. xvii. 14; xix. 16). 


THE INSPIRER OF ALI, THE PROPHETS, 


He ‘who now gives and sends the Holy Spirit, who will ever 
send the Holy Spirit, is, must be the same who has ever sent the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is called in the Old Testament the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of Jehovah, the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, 
and Jehovah God speaks of him as “My Spirit.” In the New 
Testament the same designations are used, except that the “Spirit 
of Jehovah” (Isa. lxi. 1) is there translated in Greek the “Spirit 
of the Lord” (Lu. iv. 18; comp. Acts v. 4, Q; viii. 39; II. Cor. iii. 
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17,18). But to these are also added in the New Testament, the 

Spirit of Jesus (Acts xvi. 7), the Spirit of life in Christ (Rom. 

vili. 1), the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 9), the Spirit of Jesus 

Christ (Phil. i. 19), the Spirit of his Son (Gal. iv. 6). Tio this 

Spirit of Christ is attributed the same gracious efficiency that is 

elsewhere attributed to the Spirit under any of the other designa- 

tions. The Spirit of Christ is therefore the Holy Spirit. Now, 

“No prophecy ever came by the will of man, but men spoke from 

God being moved by the Holy Spirit’”’ (II. Pet. i. 21). “The 
Spirit of Christ was in them” (I. Pet. i. 11). He who in the 
Pentateuch is “Jehovah, the God of the spirits of all flesh” (Num. 

XVi. 22; xxvii. 16), and at the last is ‘‘the Lord, the God of the 
spirits of the prophets” (Rev. xxii. 6, 16), is he who sent the 
Spirit into all the prophets. By the testimony of Christ the line 
of prophets begins at the gate of Eden with Abel ( Matt. xxiii. 35; 

Lu. xi. 50, 51) ; and the line in the Pentateuch passes on through 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and the 
_ seventy-two who were gifted with the Spirit of Jehovah on the 
Pentecost in the desert (Num. xi. 23-29). Faith in Jehovah and 
a true following of his word in will and life were the first fruits. 
of this gift of the Spirit. These men knew, by the promises they 
saw and rejoiced in, that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
earth and sought God’s heavenly country and the city he had 
prepared for them (Heb. xi. 13-16). And, as Christ is true, they 
are all in that country and city now (Lu. xiii. 28). 

The promises were given by him who is the end of all promises 
(II. Cor. i. 20). The predictions were inspired by him who was 
to fulfill them (Lu. xxiv. 44-47). The covenants were made 
with typical blood by him who sealed them with his own blood 
(Acts xx. 28; Heb. xiii. 20). The law was given by him who is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth 
(Rom. x. 4). The earthly copy of the tabernacle in heaven (Ex. 
xxv. 9, 40; Heb. viii. 5; Rev. xi. 19; xv. 5), was shown to Moses 
by him who is the true tabernacle (tent) of all who seek him 
(John i. 14; Rev. vii. 15; xxi. 3). The sacrifices were ordained 
by him who offered himself to God, the one sacrifice for sins for 
ever (Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 12-14), “the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world” (Rev. xiii. 8). “The law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” from 
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the beginning of creation. 

To those who were taught by the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Christ, as we see also in the Psalms and Prophets, the promises, 
the covenants, the tabernacle, the sacrifices, were full of the grace, 
the salvation of Jehovah God, their Shepherd, Redeemer, Savior. 

“Jesus Christ, existing in the form of God, counted not the 
being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped (retained for 
himself alone) but made himself of no account (“emptied him- 
self”), taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man he humbled himself 
becoming obedient unto death, yea, the death of the cross” (Phil. 
ii. 5-8). 


EMPHASIS IN THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
REV. ARTHUR JOHN WAUGH, A. M., PHELPS, N. Y. 


i; 


II. THE LAWS OF GREEK EMPHASIS AID MATERIALLY IN THE 
PROPER GRASPING OF THE MEANING OF THE WorpD OF Gop. 
There is scarcely any doubt that there has not been paid the 
proper attention to the subject before us. All commentators and 
theologians ought to follow in the steps of Meyer, who pays crit- 
ical attention to the emphases found on the sacred page. A mere 
rendering of the words of the New Testament into another lan- 
guage can scarcely be called a “translation,” a carrying-over. 
Everything found there should be carried over as far as possible. 
If those thousand and one nice points that the understanding of 
the above laws places within our reach, are one and all ignored, 
even the moonlight has been dimmed for us. Those intensely 
emphatic pronouns, that thrusting of certain thoughts to the 
forefront, those vehement repetitions, those suppressed emotions, 
those inverted and rhetorical statements that compel attention, 
those words held in suspense so long—if these are all overlooked, 
then the Heaven-born Book is going to appear almost a tame 
affair in the hearing of men. ‘The Bible can never become a com- 
monplace, of course, if it has any sort of translation at all. Let 
i livest book that has ever appeared to us be made thoroughly 
alive. 


To neglect the emphasis must be often to neglect the very point. 
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How did classical students ever come to translate 1 Cor. xv. 26 
after this fashion: “The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death? Did the word “death,” standing last for emphasis, de- 
ceive them? It is not a question of first enemy, last enemy, or 
middle enemy, being destroyed, but all enemies. ‘The Last 
ENEMY Shall be destroyed, DEATH!” Even the Revisers have 
practically perpetuated this weakling of a translation, and perpet- 
uated an error at the same time. 

How often has 1 John ii. 3 been robbed of its beauty and im- 
pressiveness and meaning by an obscure translation and the 
neglect of an emphatic pronoun! Here we read: “And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.” Many read this with the impression that the beloved John 
is speaking of a man having hope in himself, in his own breast; 
but the “him” refers to Christ. This is as clear as daylight in 
the Greek. Let us read it then: “And every one having this hope 
upon Him purifieth himself, even as THAT ONE is pure.” 

Again, the point of the controversy that the great dignitaries 
of Jerusalem had with Christ in the Temple, the reason for the 
peculiar answer of Christ, and how he impaled them on both 
horns of a dilemma, are richly manifested by noting the emphatic 
parts of the narrative of the questions and the answers. It was 
in passionate language that these words back and forth fell from 
the lips of the parties there struggling together. Read Mark xi. 
27-30. ‘The Master had been cleansing the Temple and taking 
things into his own hands, as the authorities evidently regarded 
the matter ; and the narrative continues : “And while he was walk- 
ing about in the Temple, there come towards him the HIGH 
PRIESTS and the scrIBEs and the ELDERS, and they say to him, By 
WHAT AUTHORITY dost THOU do these things, and WHO GAVE to 
THEE this authority, that thou mayest do these things? And Jesus 
answering said to them, I will ask you even MYSELF, one ques- 
tion, and answer me, and I will tell you By wHAT auTHoRITy I do 
these things. ‘THE BAPTISM OF JOHN, of heaven or of men? 
Answer me.” His authority was the same as John’s. If those 
hypocrites would just decide which horn of the dilemma they 
would take as to the worth of the Baptist’s authority, he would 
be then ready to tell them about his authority. They were 
rendered completely speechless. 
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In 2 Cor. ix. 7, we have a most remarkable pointer as to the 
quality that God admires in a Christian giver. So emphatic is 
the entire sentence that the object is written first, then the verb, 
and last of all the subject. ‘This makes the whole very marked ; 
but it is the adjective before the object of the verb that is hung up 
in sight at the head of the little army like an emblazoned banner. 
“A HILARIOUS giver God loves.” 

A very strong antithesis occurs in 2 Cor. x. 3; and Paul’s writ- 
ings are everywhere full of just such contrasts. It is finely rend- 
ered in the Old Version: “For though we walk IN the flesh, we do 
not war AFTER the flesh.” ‘The Revised has scarcely improved 
upon this: “For though we walk IN the flesh, we do not war 
ACCORDING To the flesh.” “The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment” brings out the meaning well, but its rendering cannot be 
called a translation so much as a paraphrase: “For though we 
live an EARTHLY LIFE we do not wage an EARTHLY WAR.” 
Rotherham sticks closely to the order of the words, to bring out 
the contrast so startling in the original: “For though IN FLESH 
WALKING, NOT ACCORDING TO FLESH are we WARRING.” This is 
similar to the thought for the typical child of God, to be 1n the 
world, but not oF the world. 

An instructive instance wherein the position in which the 
Apostle placed a word for the sake of emphasis led the translators 
into a ridiculous translation, occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 5-6. The old 
rendering is: “Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that GAIN Is GODLINESs: from 
such withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is GREAT 
GAIN.” Here one could scarcely be supposed to know that “god- 
liness” is the subject in the fifth verse and “gain” the predicate 
noun. In Greek they held the inverted order for the sake of the 
emphasis; and the translators kept the same order in English, 
making the astonishing doctrine of these wayward men, con- 
demned by Paul, to be that “gain is godliness.” This error the 

_Revisers have corrected thus : “Supposing that godliness is a way 
of gain.” That this is correct the sixth verse very clearly en- 
forces, for the Apostle declares that godliness is a great gain, but 
not in the way the perverters supposed. Similar to this instance 
is that in Romans vi. 23, where we read: “The wages of sin is 
death.” his is often reckoned as an ungrammatical sentence 
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in English ; but, if we read it as the Greek would instruct us to do, 
making ““wages” the noun in apposition in the predicate, it is cor- 
rect as a translation and in English grammar also. Death is the 
wages of sin. And the other part of the text must be corrected 
in the same manner: eternal life is the gift of God. The inverted 
construction and the strong contrasts form a very impressive 
illustration of the laws we have mentioned. It may be read and 
emphasized as follows: “For DEATH is the wacss of sin, but 
ETERNAL LIFE in Christ Jesus our Lord is the crrt of God.” 

In 1 Cor. xv. 32, a part of that chapter containing such a 
masterly discussion of the dactrine of the resurrection, we have a 
case of a feeble conditional clause at the end of a sentence, if we 
read as in the Old Version, in place of regarding it rather as 
a strongly marked condition at the head of a new sentence, as the 
emphasis of the Greek would teach us to regard it, and as it has 
been rightly rendered in the Revised Version. Let us contrast 
the two translations and note the gain that the proper regard for 
the Greek will do for us. The Authorized Version reads: “If 
after the manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? Let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die.” Now the Revised: “If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth 
it profit me? IF THE DEAD ARE NOT RAISED, let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

III. BEARING OF EMPHASIS UPON THE PUBLIC READING OF 
THE Worp oF Gop. If the Scriptures were always read so as to 
give the exact sense, what an edifying exercise that part of our 
public services would become! The possibilities here have never 
yet been fully realized. A monotonous and faulty reading of the 
New ‘Testament is a grave injury to the congregation. They 
gain little inspiration to attempt to read it for themselves, and 
they cherish perverted views regarding it. To put a false empha- 
sis upon the Word of God is a species of heresy. An article 
recently appeared, quoting the words of the boy Jesus in the 
Temple: “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” The writer boldly declared that “must” is the emphatic 
word in that sentence, and then proceeded to discuss the matter of 
obligation. But what becomes of such conclusions if “must” 
does not prove to be the emphatic word in that sentence? What 
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if it turns out to be about the least emphatic of all the words? 
“Ty THE AFFAIRS OF My FaTHER” is the forceful part of his 
utterance. 

We may take the simplest sentence in all the Word of God, and 
there is a part of it that the writer intended to be the more import- 
ant portion; and this is easily discernible from the manner in 
which the sentence is constructed. The shortest verse in the 
Bible is John xi. 35: “Jesus wept.” Often in reading this, the 
thought has naturally risen, which of these two little words 
should receive the accent? Should it be read, “JEsus wept?” 
As there are only two statements as,to his ever shedding tears, is 
attention especially directed to the fact that, on.this occasion of 
his friend Lazarus’ death, even he was compelled to drop tears of 
grief? Or should the accent be on the “wept?” The answer 
might be difficult. Some would naturally read it one way and 
others another way, but there can really be but one way that is 
the right one. The Greek form of the sentence shows this with- 
out the shadow of a doubt. It reads: “Wepr Jesus.” This in- 
verted form, as we have seen, characterizes strong emphasis. 
This would cover the whole statement, but the verb is of especial 
prominence. 

In reading the narrative of the healing of the lame man at the 
gate Beautiful by Peter and John, there are prominent features 
clearly revealed. In Acts iii. 4, we learn that a preliminary of 
the act of cure was the riveting of the gaze of the man, obtaining 
his perfect attention, and thus arousing his faith in the power of 
the Apostles’ Master. We read: “And Peter, sTeADFASTLY 
GAZING AT HIM, with John, said to him, Look upon us.” So in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, “By FrartH” are the key-words 
all the way through that marvelous panorama of the power of that 
vital quality in the child of God. About twenty times this great 
word is dignified by being placed at the head of those sonorous 
sentences. ‘They should therefore be intoned accordingly. 

If a person is able properly to render that scene in Mark xii. 
13-17, where the enemies of Christ sought to shipwreck him 
between the Scylla of the Pharisees and the Charybdis of the 
Herodians, that marvelous scene will live again before the mind’s 
eye. First, the wily fellows come fawning up to him, play the 
sycophant by telling him how great a teacher they recognize him 
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to be, then they suddenly seek to draw him into the whirlpool by 
asking: “Is rT ALLOWED to give TAX to Cesar or not? May we 
GIVE, Or may we NOT give?” First the Master lets those hypo- 
crites know that he sees through their cursed purpose, then he 
says to them: “Wuy are ye tempting me? Bring me a penny 
that I may see it.””. Then he holds this up before their blinking 
eyes and demands: “Wuoss is this image and superscription?” 
Out comes the unwilling answer: “Caxrsar’s.” ‘Then Christ 
hurls at them that sentence that has been echoing down the ages 
ever since as man’s political and religious watchword: “THE 
THINGS OF CAESAR, render -ye to Caesar; and the THINGS oF 
Gop, to God.” Never was answer more overwhelming. 

Take Hebrews x. 26. Many a dear soul has been troubled, 
fearing that perchance he has committed the unpardonable sin, 
by reason of this text. It reads: “For if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sin, but a fearful thing, looking for of judg- 
ment.’’ One is apt to emphasize the verb “sin” too heavily in this 
instance, and harm is done thereby. The word, however, that 
needs the force, the very point of the Apostle is not the sinfulness 
of the child of God or the professor, but the WILFULNEss of the 
act. If one sin WILFULLY, or, as Rotherham renders it, “If By 
CHOICE we are sinning,’ hope must perish. This is a powerful 
text enforcing the new life that must evidence itself in the soul, 
the fruit by which the new life can alone be recognized. 

The repeated article in Greek is often very suggestive. When 
the Master, in John xv. 1, is giving a part of his discourse on the 
night of his betrayal, he makes a point entirely minimized in the 
English rendering. He says: “J am the vine, the TRUE.” _Em- 
phasized pronouns, strongly contrasted are very manifest in the 
original of Matt. iii. 11, the words of John the Baptist in turning 
attention away from himself to him whose forerunner he was, 
“T indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but the ONE 
COMING AFTER ME is greater than I, whose sandals I am not 
worthy to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
re. 

Strong emphases occur in Matt. v. 30, where the Master, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, is recommending a smaller sacrifice for the 
sake of a larger gain. He contrasts the right hand as the most 
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important that perhaps we have with the idea of losing all. 
Modern science in amputation is a clear evidence that any man 
of sense will part with this rather than lose right hand and all. 
Read rightly, this thought is magnificently enforced, but to be 
taken spiritually, as the use he makes of Gehenna rather than the 
ordinary word for hell indicates. “If THY RIGHT HAND causeth 
thee to stumble, cur it off, and cast it from thee, for it is profit- 
able for thee that ong of thy members SHOULD PERISH, and not 
thy WHOLE Bopy go into Gehenna.”’ 

It is impossible under this head of the proper rendering of the 
Scriptures to give more than a few suggestive illustrations. We 
will close this portion of our subject by referring to a fine passage 
in Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the opening verses 
of the fifth chapter : “But CONCERNING THE TIMES AND THE SEA- 
sons, brethren, ye have no NEED that aught be written unto you. 
For YOURSELVES know perfectly that THE DAY OF THE LoRD so 
cometh as a thief in the night. When they are saying, PEACE 
and safety, then SUDDEN DESTRUCTION cometh upon them, as 
travail upon a woman with child; and they shall in no wise es- 
cape. But vk, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake YOU as a THIEF: for YE are ALI, sons of LIGHT, and sons 
of the DAY: we are not of the NIGHT, nor of DARKNESS; so then 
let us not SLEEP, as do the rest, but let us watch and be sober. 
For they that sleep sleep in the NIGHT; and they that be drunken 
are drunken in the NicH?T. But let us, since we are of the Day, 
be sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love; and for a 
helmet, the hope of salvation.” 

Certain portions of the Scriptures are so peculiarly translated 
that it becomes quite difficult so to utter them as not to convey a 
false impression. Luke xxiv. 25, “O fools and slow of heart,” is 
often read as if Christ designated his disciples as very short- 
sighted and very slow, very far from up-to-date, because they 
believed so thoroughly in the teachings of the prophets of their 
own Scriptures. The very opposite was, of course, his purpose. 
It might be rendered something as follows: “O Foors and slow in 
heart, slow to believe all that the PropHEts have spoken!” 

In Acts xx. 16, “For Paul had determined to satt, By Ephesus,” 
we have a case in which the English preposition must receive a 
strong accent or a wrong impression will of necessity be made 
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upon the hearer. As one would not naturally accent such a little 
word, it would have been better if “by” had been rendered “pdstac 
Paul had decided, on account of a lack of time, to sail Past E\phe- 
sus. 

Luke 11. 16 is often so read that the idea might linger in the 
hearer’s mind that two grown persons and the infant Jesus all 
found a reclining place in the manger, “And they came with 
haste, and found Mary and Joseph and the babe lying in a 
manger.” This would remind one of the reader who read four 
words in the Old Testament as follows: ‘‘Saddle mg, the ass.” 


THE SACRIFICIAL IDEA IN PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS VOS, PRINCETON, N. J. 


E 


Not all writers on Paulinism admit that the idea of sacrifice 
occupies a prominent place in the Apostle’s teaching on the atone- 
ment. According to Weiss the references to this representation 
are, at least in the four great epistles, purely incidental, whilst in 
the other epistles Eph. v. 2 is the only passage in which the death 
of Christ is directly viewed as a sacrifice. Pfleiderer also denies: 
that the idea of sacrifice to any appreciable extent determined 
Paul’s doctrinal thinking on the subject. Weiss even endeavors 
to explain why it is that the apostle does not employ the sacrificial 
conception in unfolding the significance of the Savior’s death. 
Sacrifices being permitted in the Old Testament as a means of 
atonement for “sins of error” only, and not for “sins with a high 
hand,” Paul’s sense of sin was too profound to allow of his find- 
ing inthe supreme transaction of the cross something in which sin 
was not dealt with in its most serious aspect. To this it may be . 
answered, that such a view ought to have prevented the Apostle 
from employing the sacrificial representation at all in speaking of 
the atonement, which, as we shall see, is by no means the case. 
It would also seem to follow that Peter and John, who speak 
of the death of Christ as a sacrifice, thereby betray their less pro- 
found sense of sin, an opinion to which we may well hesitate to 
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give our assent in view of what we know of their teaching on the 
subject. 

Ritschl differs from Weiss and Pfleiderer on the point in ques- 
tion. According to him the idea of sacrifice broadly underlies all 
the passages which deal with the saving significance of the death 
of Christ. And yet in the conclusions which he draws as to the 
interpretation Paul attached to the Savior’s sacrifice Ritschl 
stands at a much farther remove from the traditional church- 
doctrine than either Pfleiderer or Weiss. One might think that a 
consistent carrying through of the principle of sacrifice in the 
exposition of the Apostle’s statements could not fail to keep in 
touch with the church-doctrine. But Ritschl reaches diametri- 
cally opposite conclusions, because he has adopted a peculiar in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament ritual of sacrifice, from which 
the element of vicarious penal infliction of death is entirely elimi- 
nated. From this preconceived point of view he examines the 
Pauline statements and understands them accordingly. Of the 
few passages, stich as Gal. iii. 13; II. Cor. v. 21, in which the 
idea of substitution is too explicitly asserted to admit of subsump- 
tion under the idea of sacrifice, he tries to minimize the import- 
ance, by characterizing them as secondary and relative modes 
of representation to which the Apostle gave no controlling influ- 
ence in shaping his main doctrine. 

We find, therefore, that on the one hand the fact of the promi- 
nence of the sacrificial idea in Paul’s epistles is denied, and that on 
the other hand, where the fact is acknowledged, the significance 
that has been by the church attached to the fact is explained away. 
As regards the former point, it must be acknowledged that the 
passages in which Paul formulates the sacrificial meaning of 
Christ’s saving work in so many words are few in number. But 
this need not surprise us. It is equally true of the co-ordinated 
conceptions of reconciliation and redemption, and yet here no 
. careful student of the Apostle would draw the inference that these 
do not stand in the center of his teaching. It has been observed, 
we believe by Weiss himself, that on the whole Paul elaborates 
with greater fulness of detail the subjective application of Christ’s 
work than the objective soteriological impetration of redemption, 
so that the number of passages bearing on the former far exceeds 
that of the passages dealing with the latter. This observation 
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ought to make us cautious in measuring the importance of the 
sacrificial idea in Paul’s mind by the scarcity of explicit sacrificial 
language in his writings. 

But the question may be raised whether the passages which 
contain the idea of sacrifice more or less explicitly are actually so 
few in number as Weiss and others would have us believe. First 
of all we have the classical passage, Rom. iii. 25, 26. Next the 
words quoted by the Apostle from the institution of the Supper in 
which the blood of Christ is represented as sacrificial blood in- 
augurating the new covenant, in contrast with the blood of sacri- 
fice sprinkled by Moses on the altar and people on the occasion 
of ratifying the Sinaitic covenant, I. Cor. xi. 25. Further, in I. 
Cor. v. 7 Paul compares Christ to the ancient passover and in this 
comparison explicitly affirms the sacrificial character of both type 
and antitype. Again, we have the statement in Eph. v. 2, that 
Christ gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for an odour of a sweet smell. But, besides all these, there are 
several instances in which Paul ascribes a saving significance to 
the blood of Christ. According to Rom. v. 7 we are justified by 
his blood ; according to Eph. i. 7 we have our redemption through 
his blood ; according to Col. i. 20 God has made peace through the 
blood of his cross and thereby reconciled all things unto himself; 
according to Eph. ii. 13 those that were once far off have been 
made nigh in the blood of Christ. It is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that in this association between the blood of Christ and his 
saving activity no reference should be intended to the ritual of 
sacrifice in which the blood plays so prominent a part. It has been 
asserted indeed by Weiss, that the effusion of blood figures in these 
statements simply as the sign of a violent death, so that, wherever 
the blood is mentioned, this must be understood as ascribing the 
saving character of Christ’s death to its violent nature and not 
to its sacrificial import. This seems to us untenable for three 
reasons. In the first place, Rom. iii. 25 and I. Cor. xi. 25 show 
that Paul actually associated the blood of Christ with the idea of 
sacrificial propitiation. Secondly, elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment this association is so plain on the surface as to be recognized, 
by everybody. If Peter and John conceive of the blood of Christ 
as sacrificial blood, it would be strange, if the same or similar ex- 
_ pressions, when occurring in Paul, possessed nothing of this asso- 
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ciation. And, thirdly, if the reference to the blood of Christ were 
to be understood from the point of view of the violent character 
of his death, this would be out of harmony with the Apostle’s 
general mode of viewing the death of Christ. Where the violent 
character of the death is made prominent emphasis is placed upon 
its having been inflicted by others, so that Christ appears as sus- 
taining to it a passive rather than an active attitude. But Paul 
usually emphasizes the very opposite, viz., that Christ voluntarily 
took upon himself this death, that it was the culminating act of his 
obedience, a representation obviously much more in harmony with 
the sacrificial idea than with that of the blood as the exponent of a 
violent death. 

In regard to the other point it is important to observe that the 
Apostle must be allowed to explain to us his own theory of sacri- 
fice. Ritschl’s method of bringing to his interpretation of the 
Pauline statements a preconceived theory, even though it be ob- 
tained from a study of the Old Testament facts, is apt to lead to 
erroneous conclusions. In the abstract it is, of course, true that 
the Old Testament theory of sacrifice and that of the Apostle 
must be in entire harmony, and that, if we possessed an absolutely 
correct understanding of the former, we would be not only justi- 
fied in construing the latter accordingly, but obliged to do so. 
This is true in the abstract, but in the concrete case before us the 
situation is quite a different one. The Old Testament itself no- 
where presents us with what could be fairly called a theory of 
sacrifice. It describes the sacrificial system, here and there hints 
at its leading principles, but in the main leaves it to the New Testa- 
ment to illumine the facts by means of what can be properly called 
a doctrine of sacrifice. This the New Testament does both by the 
ideal exhibition of the principle of sacrifice in the work of Christ 
and by the interpretation given thereof in the teachings of our 
Lord and of the Apostolic writers. What Ritschl actually does, 
therefore, is to bring to the exegesis of Paul not the indubitable 
Old Testament truth, but his own individual appreciation of cer- 
tain Old Testament facts, and it needs no special argument to 
show that this is an exegetically unfair and unsafe procedure. 

We must gather the Apostle’s view through an independent 
study of his own words. In Rom. iii. 25 he says that God set 
forth Christ ‘AaorHpiov through faith in his blood. The first 
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thing to observe is that these words are introduced to explain in 
what sense there is “redemption,” a7roAvtpwors, in Christ : “being 
justified freely by divine grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God set forth, etc.” Now this proves how 
closely Paul associated the two ideas of redemption and sacrifice. 
Sacrifice was to him the very essence of the redemptive transac- 
tion, the very basis of redemption ‘as an accomplished result. As 
to the meaning of the statement itself, this depends largely on the 
rendering of the word ‘Aaor7piov and on the mutual construction 
of the various clauses. There are four views in regard to the ren- 
dering of (AXacryjpiov. The first takes it as designating the mercy- 
seat, the cover of the ark of the covenant. This is the only sense 
in which the word occurs in Biblical Greek, where it is the usual 


translation for the Hebrew nb, a consideration strongly 


commending the view in question. Others propose to retain 
for the word its original force as an adjective signifying “pro- 
pitiatory.” This may be done in two ways, either by supplying 
Gdpa “sacrifice,” so that the thought results, “God set forth Christ 
as a propitiatory sacrifice,” or by construing ‘NacTHpuov as a pre- 
dicative adjective with the preceding relative pronoun, which 
yields the rendering, ‘whom God set forth as a propitiatory 
person.”* A fourth way of rendering the word is to turn the 
neuter adjective into a substantive usage by giving it the sense of 
“instrument of propitiation.” Of these various proposals it_ 
seems to us that the first-mentioned deserves a decided preference, 
although it has not found the same favor with recent expositors it 
used to find in a somewhat earlier period. As already stated, it 
draws support from the Septuagint, and besides this from the 
only other New Testament passage in which ‘Aacrypiov occurs 
(Hebr. ix. 5). But what ought to weigh more than this is that 
the context itself suggests such a rendering. It will be observed 
that in the 23d verse Paul describes the state of sin as one in 
which man falls short of the 50&a tod Geod. We may expect from 
this, that the opposite will be described as a state in which right- 
eousness and the glory of God are together restored to man. Now 


7 
*This adjective use of the word is found in the Septuagint in two places (Ex. 
xxv. 17; xxxvii. 6), where the mercy-seat is called (LaoTypioy éiMepua, 
‘‘propitiatory covering,” although some insist even here upon taking it as a 
noun, to which éw(Oeua would then stand in apposition. 
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this is precisely what the mercy-seat under the Old Testament 
symbolized. It was the place where the application of blood in 
the most solemn exercise of the ritual of atonement took place; it 
was likewise the place where the divine glory manifested itself. 
Further, the verb 7poéGero admirably suits this meaning. Ofa 
sacrifice or an instrument of propitiation it is not so natural to say 
that it is publicly set forth, as it is to affirm this of the mercy-seat. 
To be sure, under the Old Covenant the application of blood to 
the mercy-seat on the day of atonement, and in general the pres- 
ence of the glory of Jehovah on it, were withdrawn from public 
view, but this gives all the more point to the use of the verb 
mpo€Gero, inasmuch as it is thus made to convey the idea of a con- 
trast between the hidden character of the supreme mystery of the 
old covenant and the open character of the fulfilment correspond- 
ing thereto in Christ. Still further the clause €v 7@ avTod aipartt, 
no matter whether this be construed with the verb zpoé0ero 
or with the noun ‘AaaTHpwov, is obviously intended to call atten- 
tion to something peculiar in the manner in which Christ is 
itaorypiov. He is this, or was set forth thus in his own blood. 
The Old Testament mercy-seat was sprinkled with foreign blood ; 
in Christ’s case the blood was that of the living mercy-seat him- 
self. The thought that Christ was victim and mercy-seat in one 
has nothing strange in it; an equally bold combination occurs in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Paul by the emphatic phrase “‘in 
his own blood” has himself marked its peculiarity. 

One objection frequently raised against the view just stated 
ought to be briefly noticed. It is said that Paul, in case he 
wished to refer to something like the mercy-Seat, of which only 
one example existed, ought to have placed the article before 
ikaotnpiov. But this objection seems to us to miss the very point 
of the Apostle’s suggestive representation. The underlying 

_ thought is precisely this, that the idea of the mercy-seat has been 
embcdied in two successive forms, first in that of the Old Testa- 
ment ritual, subsequently in Christ. ’T’o Paul’s manner of think- 
ing the mercy-seat is not a wnicum but, since its idea is embodied 
in both type and antitype, a generic conception. 

The word tAacr#piov, thus interpreted, bears witness to the fact 
that Paul regarded the sacrificial aspect of our Lord’s death not as 
a secondary or figurative mode of viewing it, but as pertaining to 
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its very essence, as most literally expressing its central signifi- 
cance. That propitiatory rite and that propitiatory place in 
which all Old Testament sacrificial functions culminated find their 
higher, their ideal counterpart in the Crucified Savior. In this 
respect also he is the end of the law, not because he does away 
with the idea of sacrifice as something antiquated and imperfect, 
but because he embodies this idea in its highest conceivable, its 
absolute form in himself, and thus, while rendering all previous 
forms superfluous, secures to it in his own Person everlasting 
reality. 

But the passage examined does not merely bring out the promi- 
nence accorded by Paul to the sacrificial conception of the atone- 
ment, it also throws light in several respects on what we may call 
the Apostle’s philosophy of this sacrificial atonement. From this 
point of view we hope to examine it in a subsequent article. 


LEE oIGN OF THE PROPHET JONAS. 
REV. W. B. NOBLE, D. D., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


On several occasions our Lord spoke of the prophet Jonah as a 
“sign.” Once he merely stated the fact without, explanation. 
When Pharisees and Sadducees came, and tempting him desired 
that he would show them a sign from heaven, he answered, 
“A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and 
there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. And he left them and departed” (Matt. xvi. 4), leaving 
them to ponder what this mysterious sign might be. At other 
times, however, his statement was accompanied by explanations 
(e. g. Matt. xii. 40), and with these before us, and especially in 
the light of the accomplished fact of his resurrection, all becomes 
clear. We readily understand that Jesus is foretelling his own 
resurrection, and in pointing the men of his generation to the 
mysterious sign of Jonas he is predicting the great event which 
should indeed be the sign from heaven they demanded, and the 
crowning proof of his Messiahship. His empty tomb, his victory 
over death, his deliverance from the power of the grave, his 
appearance to men as “he that liveth and was dead, and is alive 
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forever more,” these shall testify of him, these shall be the unan- 
swerable proof of his divinity. 

But the meaning of the “sign” is not exhausted when it is said 
that the deliverance of Jonah was a type of Christ’s resurrection. 
Other things in the prophet’s history are declared by our Lord to 
be significant, as his preaching in Nineveh, and the repentance of 
the Ninevites (Luke xi. 29-32). The whole of Jonah’s experience 
in his mission to Nineveh seems to be embraced in that sign to 
which our Lord directed the men of his generation. A mission so 
remarkable for that period of the world’s history, an experience so 
wonderful as that of the prophet, a success so grand in the repent- 
ance of a whole nation and the salvation of a great city; all these 
were a sign not only to one, but to all generations of mankind. 

A sign of what? Of the gospel redemption; of the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation, and that in Christ hath appeared to 
allmen. Says George Adam Smith, “The truth which we find in 
the book of Jonah is as full and fresh a revelation of God’s will as 
prophecy anywhere achieves. That God has granted to the 
Gentiles also repentance unto life is nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment so vividly illustrated. It lifts the teaching of the book of 
Jonah to equal rank with the second part of Isaiah, and nearest of 
all our twelve to the New Testament.”’* 

I. Jonah was a sign of the method of divine grace. The Jews 
demanded a “sign from heaven,” a transcendent display of divine 
power and glory, as proof that Jesus was the Messiah. Even in 
the presence of such acts of majesty on his part as the cleansing 
of the temple, and such displays of creative power as the feeding 
of the multitude, they still asked, ‘““what sign showest thou, that 
we may see and believe thee” (John vi. 30 and ii. 18)? ‘They 
must have something more startling and overwhelming. Their 
Messiah, ere they will receive him, must appear in kingly glory 
and advance in kingly pomp and power to the conquest of the 
world. 

But not thus does the God of grace and salvation manifest him-_ 
self ; not in the wind or the earthquake or the fire; but in the still, 
small voice; in the gentle expression of his mercy and love. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” And in pointing 
us to Jonah as a sign Jesus points us to a Savior whose grace is 

* The Book of the Twelve Prophets, I1., p. 495. 
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displayed, not in overpowering majesty, but in lowly humility; 
even in deep humiliation under the power of death and the grave. 
Not with signs from heaven comes the true Savior of men, but up 
from “the belly of hell” (Jon. ii. 2), himself as crucified and risen 
the most wonderful of all signs. “As Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.”” The sign is one 
not of splendor and majesty, but of deep abasement, of lowly 
humiliation. 

And this is in accord with God’s uniform method in the mani- 
festation of his grace. When angels announced to the shepherds 
of Bethlehem the glad tidings of the Savior’s advent, they gave 
to those lowly men a sign whereby they might recognize the Re- 
deemer of the world. And what was this? Should they behold 
a mighty warrior, marching with his armies to the conquest of the 
world? Should they see one arrayed in the soft clothing of kingly 
palaces, surrounded by the luxury and pomp of royalty? No; 
“this shall be a sign unto you,” said the angels, “ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger” (Luke 
ii. 12). Not the majesty of a king, but the lowliness of an infant; 
not the splendor of a palace, but the poverty of a stable; a babe in 
‘a manger. God saves men not by might, but by weakness; not by 
wisdom, but by that which the world counts foolishness; by suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, by death and the grave. God manifest in the 
flesh in the babe of Bethlehem’s manger, God reconciling the 
world unto himself in the blood of Calvary’s cross, this is the 
mystery revealed in the gospel as the hope of a sinful world. 

God’s ways are not our'ways. His works are not carried for- 
ward with the sound of trumpets or the pomp of outward display. 

The worlds move in silence in their orbits; the human frame is 
“made in secret and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth;” golden harvests grow from the dull, dead soil; and vast 
treasures of mineral wealth are hid in the dark mine and disguised 
in substances apparently worthless. And the gospel is “hid 
treasure;” its beauty and worth are embodied in forms that are 
common. Blind unbelief sees no divinity in the man Christ Jesus, 
no attraction in his cross, no saving power in his death. Proud 
reason scorns the thorn-crowned King, and like the children of 
Belial at the coronation of Saul asks, “how shall this man save 
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us?” 

But God’s ways are higher than our ways. And as from the 
carcass of Samson’s lion comes honey, so from the cross and the 
tomb of Jesus there issue “sweetness” and “meat”? for the souls 
of men. As from the corn of wheat that falls into the ground and 
dies there springs a harvest, so the death of Christ is the germ of 
life to the world. In his death and resurrection faith beholds a 
complete redemption. It asks no sign but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas, for in the crucified and risen Redeemer it beholds the ful- 
ness of divine wisdom and power. “The Jews require a sign, and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1. 
22-24). 

II. Jonah was a sign of the magnitude of divine grace. For, 
as our Lord declares, he was a sign not only to the Jews, but to 
the people of Nineveh (Lk. xi. 30). And from this we infer that 
the remarkable experiences through which the prophet passed 
were made known by him in his preaching to the Ninevites. 
His threatening message was doubtless accompanied not only 
by an explanation of its ground, but also a declaration of its 
authority in his own divine mission. Jonah would tell of the 
word of the Lord which had come to him in his native land, 
saying, “arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it, 
for their wickedness is come up before me.” And to emphasize 
his message he would tell of his attempted flight, his punishment, 
his deliverance and his second commission. How otherwise 
could the people of Nineveh have felt encouraged to repent? For 
repentance is induced, not by unmingled dread of divine wrath, 
which drives men to despair, but rather by hope in the mercy of 
God. 

Of that divine mercy the deliverance of Jonah from the belly 
of the fish was a sign to the Ninevites. It inspired the hope that 
he who had been gracious to his disobedient prophet would be 
gracious to them also. The message was one of wrath and judg- 
ment, but the messenger was an unmistakable sign that God was 
merciful and gracious, ready to forgive, mighty to save. He had 
been a great sinner and judgment had overtaken him. Cast into 
the sea he seemed beyond the reach of hope. But even from the 
depths God had brought him up. Delivered from his living grave 
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he stood before the people of Nineveh. A sinner saved by grace 
he was the best of all signs of the magnitude of grace. 

How beautifully does this illustrate the wisdom of God in 
choosing as his ambassadors to mankind, not angels, but men; 
men who have sinned and suffered and repented and found mercy. 
Angels could indeed reveal more of the deep things of God; they 
could speak with loftier eloquence and more winning grace than 
mén. But when a man stands forth to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, not only the message but the messenger is a sign 
to the hearers of the wonderful grace of God. He preaches a 
gospel whose saving power he has experienced. He is able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith 
he himself is comforted of God. He is a standing illustration of 
his theme, and can say to his hearers, in the words of Paul, “for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might 
show forth all long suffering for a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe on him to life everlasting” (1 Tim. i. 16). 
Every true minister of Christ is, like Jonah, a sign of the grace he 
proclaims, an encouragement to repentance and faith. 

“As Jonah was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall the Son of 
Man be to this generation.” Yes, and to every generation of 
mankind. In the resurrection of Christ we behold the grandest 
of all displays of divine grace, and the mightiest of motives to 
repentance. As the deliverance of Jonah proved that his prayer 
was heard and his sin forgiven, so the resurrection of Christ 
demonstrates that his offering for sin is accepted of God, and a full 
and free pardon purchased for every believer. “He was de- 
livered for our offences, and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion’ (Rom. iv. 25). In Christ’s resurrection God has set his 
seal to the gospel of grace, and declared his readiness upon the 
terms of faith to pardon and save the guiltiest of sinners. 

III. Jonah was a sign of the extent of divine grace. His posi- 
tion among the prophets is peculiar. Although other prophets — 
foretold the conversion of the gentiles in the latter days, yet it is 
a significant fact, in relation to our Lord’s selection of him as a 
sign, that he was the only one of the prophets through whom 
gentiles were, in any large numbers, actually brought to repent- 
ance. Perhaps we may see in this fact one of the reasons of his 
unwillingness to go to Nineveh; and also of his displeasure at the 
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sparing of the city. In that city he saw not merely a heathen 
people, but a power hostile to his own country. And although we 
might suppose that his enmity to this hostile power would make 
him not only willing but eager to pronounce its doom, yet Jonah 
knew the forbearance and mercy of God too well to hope that the 
sentence would be irrevocable. “Therefore,” he says to the Lord, 
“therefore I fled before unto Tarshish; for I knew that thou art a 
gracious God and merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness, 
and repentest thee of the evil’ (Jonah iv. 1). 

This mission to the heathen, unique in the history of the 
prophets, is something very striking. Eight centuries before 
the rising of the Light which should lighten the gentiles, a ray of 
heavenly truth illumines the darkness of a heathen city, sweet 
harbinger of the distant but certain dawn. Although God has 
for a time suffered all nations to walk in their own ways, yet he 
has not lost sight of them in their wanderings, nor ceased from his 
loving care over them. They are his creatures, his children, upon 
whom he has bestowed labor, and toward whom he has purposes 
of grace. Their vast multitude gives emphasis to the appeal 
which comes up from their perishing condition, their helplessness 
bespeaks the divine sympathy and succor, their immortal nature 
makes them precious in his sight. “Thou hast had pity on the 
gourd,” he says to his complaining prophet, “Thou hast had pity 
on the gourd for which thou hast not labored, neither madest it 
grow, it came up in a night and perished in a night; and should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand” (Jonah iv. 10, 11)? 

The mission of Jonah was a sign of God’s purpose to give salva- 
tion to the gentiles, a promise that the gospel should be preached 
among all nations, and that the hosts of the Lord’s redeemed 
should be gathered out of every nation and kindred and people and 
tongue. 

But along with its precious promise the sign of Jonas brings a 
solemn warning. How full of meaning is the fact that at the 
time when the people of Nineveh were giving reverent attention 
to the message of the prophet and turning from their sins unto 
God, the Jewish nation was departing from him and entering upon 
a downward course of idolatry and wickedness, which at last 
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resulted in its overthrow and the captivity of its people. ‘The 
grace of God could no longer find lodgment in the hearts of his 
favored people; and so it was withdrawn from them to find a 
welcome among those who were not his people. And his prophet, 
turning from a disobedient and gainsaying people to whom he 
had stretched out his hands in vain, found believing and submis- 
sive hearers in the despised heathen. Could they have understood 
its meaning. what thrilling significance must the declaration of 
Christ have had to the men of his generation when he said to them 
that no sign should be given them but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. How solemn the warning embodied in that mysterious 
sign! But it was unheeded; and the nation that had enjoyed 
God’s peculiar favor was left in its hardness and unbelief to sink 
into swift and final ruin, while the gospel it rejected went on its 
way to gladden the despised gentiles and carry its saving message 
to the ends of the earth. 

A solemn warning is this “sign” to all generations. Privileges 
abused will be withdrawn. Grace rejected will go on its way, to 
find worthier recipients. And in the conversion and salvation of 
those who were far from God, the sin of those who perish in the 
midst of exalted privileges will be the more conspicuous and their 
condemnation the more severe. ‘The men of Nineveh shall rise 
in judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it; because 
they repented at the preaching of Jonas; and behold a greater than 
Jonas is here.” 

A greater than Jonas is here; not merely a sign of grace, but he 
who is grace itself; the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. Crucified and risen, he comes forth from the grave 
with power to save all that put their trust in him. And crowning 
his redemptive work with the gift of his Spirit and the sending 
forth of his ambassadors, he gives the blessings of his grace, not to 
one favored nation, but to all the nations of the earth. This is 
the commission which he puts into the hands of his servants, each 
word throbbing with love to mankind: “go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF JOSEPH’S DAY. 
ETHICAL. 
PROFESSOR JAS. A. QUARLES, D. D., LEXINGTON, VA. 


Of theoretical ethics we fail to find the expression of a single 
principle, true or false, complete or partial, in the Genesis life of 
Joseph. ‘The abstract ethical terms, duty, obligation, ought, 
right, wrong, punishment, and penalty, are nowhere found in the 
narrative. ‘There is no annunciation of that universally accepted 
principle of social ethics, the golden rule. We do not marvel at 
these omissions, for while it is interesting to note the fact, the fact 
merely means that there is no occasion in the story to deal in ab- 
stractions ; everything here is concrete. 

Weare limited, of course, to social ethics, the duties of man to 
his fellowman, and seek to note every fact of importance coming 
under this category. That the moral obligation of men to each 
other is recognized is shown, not so much by special statements, 
as by the fact that it underlies, as it were, the whole history. 
Laban shows that he felt it, when he voluntarily recognized his 
duty to requite Jacob’s services with wages (Gen. xxix. I5; XXx. 
28), and Jacob, when he complained that Laban had not dealt 
fairly with him (xxix. 25; xxxi. 41). The same fact is shown in 
the sacredness manifestly attached to covenants (xxxi. 44-54). 
It is the basis of Reuben’s vain effort to save Joseph from the jeal- 
ous anger of his brothers (xxxvii. 21, 22); and of Judah’s pa- 
thetic appeal to Joseph for Benjamin (xliv. 18-34). In these in- 
stances we see that the claims both of justice and mercy were 
acknowledged. 

That we may form a correct estimate of the general state of 
Joseph’s moral environment, so far as our record will allow, we 
shall direct attention to specific acts. Men usually do right in 
their outward dealings with each other, probably in every stage of 
civilization, even the lowest. ‘This may not be due to the highest 
motives; indeed, it is not; and yet as an actual fact instances of 
wrong-doing, so far as the external act goes, are exceptional. 
We form our judgment of men’s character from their deeds which 
rise above or fall below the general moral level. Moreover, every 
community has its grades of moral representatives, the lowest, the 
middle, the highest; and in making our estimate we must con- 
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sider to which of these moral classes the actors belong. In this 
history of Joseph, it would seem that we are brought face to face 
with the doings of probably the best men and women of that day. 

Are there any acts recorded which rise above the level of moral 
mediocrity? Is this true of Joseph’s treatment of his brethren, 
after they had threatened his life and sold him into slavery? He 
had the power to execute upon them summary and well-merited 
punishment ; he could have hung them, as Pharaoh did the baker. 
He forebore to do this; he did not even execute the ringleader, 
who was probably Simeon, nor his active associates, the sons of 
Zilpah and Bilhah, and possibly Levi. For this self-restraint he 
deserves credit. That this was more gracious than most men 
would have been may be true; that it amounts to moral heroism 
can hardly be asserted. He had given his brothers provocation 
in reporting their misconduct (xxxvii. 2), and in the exhibition 
of a feeling of superiority which had called forth his indulgent 
father’s rebuke (xxxvii. 10). Moreover, he had spoken roughly 
to his brothers on their first appearance before him in Egypt, and 
had unjustly accused them of being spies (xlii. 7,9, 12,14). He 
put them all bound in fetters into prison for three days, and kept 
Simeon there until they had gone back to Canaan and returned. 
Added to all this, they were his brothers, the sons of his loving 
father. 

Joseph’s control of himself in his relations to the wife of Pot- 
iphar is the most interesting and noticeable moral event recorded 
in his relations to his fellowmen. It has made his name a syn-' 
onym for continence, or rather, chastity; as is well known in our 
English literature. That his self-restraint was rare under such a 
temptation and that it deserves to be regarded as morally sublime 
is a well founded general judgment. The cynical critic, however, 
might suggest that other and lower motives than those of chastity 
might have influenced and determined him; that fear of sum- 
mary punishment from the jealous and infuriated husband, who 
was his master, might have been the deterrent cause; that, more- 
over, the temptation would not have been so serious to him, if we 
may suppose that, like Potiphar, himself being a domestic slave, 
he was really a eunuch, as Jewish tradition declares him to have 
been. Such suggestions are forbidden by that charity which 
thinketh no evil, and which binds us to believe that, he was con- 
trolled by the three motives which he avowed to the tempter: re- 
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spect for his master’s rights, a conscientious conviction that it was 
great wickedness, and a pious belief that it was a sin against God 
(xxxix. 9). Moreover, his subsequent fatherhood might seem 
to disprove the suggestion that he was a eunuch; and yet it is said 
that those made eunuchs after developed puberty were not wholly 
impotent. 

There are other deeds in the history which rise above the level. 
If it be true that Joseph’s coat of many colors was, like the similar 
dress of David’s daughter Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 18), an official 
dress, worn as the heir to the patriarchal authority and as possess- 
ing the birthright of the firstborn, then we would look for envious 
jealousy in Reuben, who had been thus dispossessed of his natural 
prerogative in favor of a younger brother, who was eleventh in- 
stead of first in the line of succession. We are indeed expressly 
told (1 Chron. v. 1),that the birthright was transferred from Reu- 
ben to Joseph; and the same fact is intimated in the patriarchal 
blessings or prophecies pronounced by Jacob upon his sons (xlix. 
3,4, 26). We look in vain for any indication on the part of Reu- 
ben of rebellion against this act of parental authority, or even of 
jealous irritation against Joseph, its beneficiary. Most of the 
other brothers show their resentment at the elevation of Joseph, 
and carry it to the extreme of proposing to kill him (xxxvii. 18). 
But Reuben, who had best reason to be offended, dissuaded them 
from executing their murderous intent (xxxvii. 21, 22), and 
rent his clothes with grief, when he learned that during his ab- 
sence the others had sold Joseph into slavery (xxxvii. 29). This 
is surely magnanimous. A similar genefous spirit is shown by 
Reuben in offering his two sons to Jacob as a pledge for the safety 
of Benjamin (xlii. 37). We thus see, what every day’s observa- 
tion confirms, that high virtues and low vices may show them- 
selves in the same character. 

Judah's case should not pass unnoticed. Allusion has already 
been made to his effectively touching plea to Joseph on behalf of 
Benjamin. He first proposes to share Benjamin’s fate, as the 
supposed thief who had stolen Joseph’s cup (xliv. 16). When 
Joseph refuses to punish the innocent with the guilty, he then 
pleads for the guilty Benjamin in the interest of his aged father 
(xliv. 29-34), and again proposes to be Benjamin’s substitute 
(xliv. 33). This is a notable instance of brotherly love and filial 
piety, as well as of fidelity to a trust (xliii. 9). 
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These are all the instances of more than usual virtue brought to 
light in our narrative; and they unquestionably show that the best 
men in that day were capable of acts of high moral grandeur. 
Possibly we should refer also to Potiphar’s self-restraint in the 
comparatively mild punishment, which he visited upon Joseph for 
his supposed misconduct with the wife of his master; and to 
Pharaoh’s generous treatment of Joseph and Jacob’s family, upor 
the interpretation of his dreams and wise administration of his 
affairs by Joseph; but these acts, while commendable, are not ex- 
traordinary, morally considered. 

The instances of low moral conduct are more numerous and 
equally as decided. Let us look at the women, whose character 
and action are usually a fair test of the community to which they 
belong. Remembering that the women mentioned are presuma- 
bly amongst the best of their environment, it is significant that 
none of the details given with regard to any one of them is speci- 
ally creditable; but, on the contrary, that every special fact men- 
tioned showing moral character is discreditable. There is some 
unfavorable statement made about every woman, that is noticed 
at all beyond the mere giving of her name; except Asenath, the 
wife of Joseph, and no moral act of hers is recorded, good or bad. 
Leah and Rachel are presented to us as sensual, dominated by 
their appetites, and jealous of each other (xxx. 1, 14-16). Rachel 
is guilty of theft, idolatry, and deception (xxxi. 34, 35). There 
is no intimation in the narrative that Dinah resented the indignity 
done her by Shechem; she was about fifteen years old at that time, 
according to the usual chronology (xxxiv. 2, 3). Bilhah had 
incestuous connection with Reuben (xxxv. 22). ‘Tamar was 
voluntarily guilty of adultery and incest with her father-in-law 
(xxxviii. 13-18). Potiphar’s wife persistently tried to corrupt 
Joseph, and then falsely accused him (xxxix. 7-18). These are 
all the women named, except Zilpah, Shuah, E'sau’s three wives, 
Timna, Mehetabel, and Serah; of whom nothing involving mor- 
ality is recorded, unless the fact that Zilpah and Timna being con- 
cubines can be so regarded. It is a dark picture of the women of 
that day. 

Of most of the men nothing noticeably moral is mentioned ; 
but of the more prominent there are facts narrated which present 
their character unfavorably. We shall begin with Jacob, next to 
Joseph the hero of the story. Without going back in the narra- 
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tive to refer to his defrauding Esau of the birthright and blessing, 
and his repeated falsehoods to Isaac, we notice his dealings with 
Laban as characterized by trickery, at least questionable, if not 
positively dishonest (xxx. 37-42). It seems a hypocritical ag- 
gravation of this course that he should ascribe it, as he does, to 
the providenceof God (xxxi. 9, 42). Moreover, he dares to say 
to his wives, “Ye know that with all my might I have served your 
father” (xxxi. 6) ; although he knew that he had virtually robbed 
Laban, of which his cowardly flight seems to be a confession 
exo 0720.27). 

Joseph, our hero, was without question a remarkable man from 
every point of view, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual. It is 
specially interesting, therefore, to see whether any of his recorded 
acts are morally doubtful, if not positively reprehensible. His 
reporting the evil conduct of his brothers to his father (xxxvii. 
2), was proper perhaps in any event; and was a duty, if, as some 
think, he was placed with them by his father as an overseer by 
virtue of the birthright, which, forfeited by Reuben the first-born 
of Leah, had been conferred on him as the first-born of Rachel, 
whom Jacob seems to have regarded as his true wife (xliv. 27) ; 
Joseph was then seventeen years old. It seems manifest from the 
narrative that his father’s preference of him had given him a feel- 
ing of self-importance, which led to an arrogant bearing towards 
his brothers (xxxvii. 5-10), and which called forth his father’s 
rebuke (xxxvii. 10). His treatment of his brothers, so far as the 
rough talk and imprisonment are concerned (xlii. 7, 17), may be 
considered the expression of a just indignation. There are, how- 
ever, features of this treatment that are not justifiable; his im- 
prisonment of the innocent Reuben (xxxvii. 21, 22, 29, 30), 
along with the guilty, his knowingly untrue accusation of them as 
spies (xlii. 9, 12, 14, 16), and his deceptive stratagem to retain 
Benjamin (xliv. 1-17). Reference may be made in this connec- 
tion to his superstitious use of the cup for divination (xliv. 5, 15); 
which however is a religious rather than a social failing. His 
neglect to communicate with his old and loving father for a period 
of more than twenty years is one of the strangest facts in his his- 
tory. On the assumption that writing was not known to him, 
opportunities of intercourse by means of the trading caravans 
existed. Moreover, after his exaltation to princely power, there 
was no reason why he might not have sent a special messenger to 
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his father. ‘That he may have been indifferent seems probably 
true from his strong affection for Benjamin and earnest effort to 
secure and retain him, compared with the absence of any message 
to his father or attempt to bring Jacob to Egypt along with Ben- 
jamin (xlii. 15-20; xliv. 1-17). It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that he did inquire tenderly concerning his father of his 
brothers (xliii. 27) ; and, on the other hand, it is a somewhat sus- 
picious circumstance, that Jacob apparently distrusted Joseph’s 
mere word of promise, and required him to swear (xlvii. 30, 31), 
that he would do as he had said. As there were palliating cir- 
cumstances connected with all these questionable acts, they do not 
seriously lessen our admiration of Joseph’s moral character. 
Every doubtful deed of his has been mentioned, so far as we have 
information, if we may except his reduction of the Egyptians to 
serfdom under Pharaoh (xlvii. 23). 

Laban was a crafty fox, and flint struck flint when he and Jacob 
came into business contact with each other. The golden rule con- 
trolled neither, but it was a struggle to overreach the one the 
other, in which Jacob carried off the prize. We probably cannot 
rely fully on the truth of Jacob’s charge that Laban had changed 
his wages ten times (xxxi. 41); and yet it is doubtless true, as 
Jacob asserted, that Laban was a hard and exacting master 
(xxxi. 39). His moral character is further discolored by the fact 
that he was an idolater (xxxi. 19). 

Esau’s resentment towards Jacob was natural and justifiable 
(xxxii. 6); and, had Jacob on his return from Padan Aram met 
him with defiance, we could not condemn him if he had visited 
exemplary punishment upon the man who had defrauded him of 
his rights. He showed a commendable, magnanimous spirit 
when he met Jacob with the affection of a brother (xxxili. 4). 

The indignation of Simeon and Levi at the treatment of their 
sister is to their credit (xxxiv. 31). The manner in which they 
expressed their resentment was in the highest degree reprehensi- 
ble; it combined deceit that smacks of sacrilege (xxxiv. 13-17) ; 
wholesale murder of the defenceless (xxxiv. 25, 26) ; reducing of 
the innocent women and children to slavery (xxxiv. 29) ; and the 
robbing of those thus wronged of all their property (xxxiv. 27- 
29). It was the vengeance of barbarians, and was severely and 
justly rebuked by Jacob, not however on the highest ground 


(xxexiv. 30; xlix, 5-7). 
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Not to more than mention the idolatry that existed in Jacob’s 
household (xxxv. 4), the incest of Reuben with the concubine of 
his father (xxxv. 22), was regarded by Jacob as of such gravity 
that he not only gave on his dying bed a caustic reprimand to this 
first-born son (xlix. 4), but also punished the offense by the for- 
feiture of the birthright (1 Chron. v. 1). 

While it is true that Joseph had in a measure provoked the in- 
dignation of his brothers, nevertheless their proposal to kill him 
(xxxvii. 20), their selling him to strangers for foreign slavery 
(xxxvii. 28), and their deceitfully cruel hiding of their sin from 
Jacob are justly regarded as amongst the most shocking crimes in 
history. In this Simeon, Levi, and the sons of the concubines 
were certainly the leaders and possibly the sole participants. 
Judah’s conduct was probably prompted by the desire to save 
Joseph from the lingering death by starvation and thirst in the 
waterless pit (xxxvil. 24), or from a more speedy murder by the 
other brothers (xxxvii. 26). 

Judah’s illicit connection with his daughter-in-law Tamar was 
on her part, both in act and purpose, the sin of incest; but was on 
his in the act only incest, and in purpose whoredom, a less serious 
offense (xXxxvill. 16-18). 

The crime of the chief baker for which he was doubtless justly 
hanged (xl. 22), and the ungrateful forgetting of Joseph by the 
chief butler (xl. 23), may be merely mentioned. 

What impression does this recital of the acts of Joseph and his 
contemporaries make as to their moral status? Surely as to the 
women an unfavorable one; and as to the men that they had not 
passed beyond the semi-civilized stage. Is there a marked moral 
difference in the history between Joseph’s family and those with 
whom they lived? With the exception of Joseph, whose moral 
pre-eminence is great, there does not seem to be. While Poti- 
phar’s wife doubtless showed greater vileness than is seen in any 
of the women of Jacob’s household; on the other hand, the treat- 
ment of the Shechemites and of Joseph by Jacob’s sons finds no 
parallel for moral obliquity in anything alleged to have been done 
by those not akin to Joseph. We must, however, as heretofore 
be cautious as to inferences, as we do not know what unrecorded 
crimes may have been committed. As is natural the narrative is 


much fuller with regard to acts of Joseph’s family than as to their 
contemporaries. 
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Rev. Davin SMITH 
The es of the has an article on 
Evangelists. “The Supreme Evi- 
dence of the Historicity of the Evan- 
gelic Jesus’ in The Expositor for 
October, 1901. As can be seen from 
the title, the motive of the article is 
apologetic. Its peculiarity lies in the 
fact that it at once differs from and 
resembles what may be somewhat 
loosely termed the Ritschlian mode 
of apologetic. In its difference from 
this it is refreshing. It does not be- 
gin its defense of Christ and Christ- 
ianity by first reducing the content 
of that which is to be defended, till 
Apologetics becomes as easy as it is, 
under these circumstances, useless. 
If what we are to defend is simply 
“God and the soul, the soul and its 
God,” then our only opponents are 
materialism and pantheism. At the 
same time, however, Mr. SmirH 
does seem to hold that Christian 
Apologetics can take, what seems to 
us to be, too independent an attitude 
toward the results of the historical 
criticism of the Gospels. The 
author wishes to show that “Jesus 
was his own best evidence.” The 
first thing is to determine what is 
the “evangelic Jesus,’ by which 
Mr. SmitH means the Jesus of the 
Gospels. Without making any pre- 
suppositions as to the value of the 
Gospels as sources, the first thing 
that strikes us is that “the evangelic 
Jesus is a sinless man.” The marvel 
of this picture is two-fold. On the 
one hand, “Jesus claimed to be sin- 
less.”’ He issued this fearless chal- 
lenge before the world—‘Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?” (John 
viii. 46). He was often weary, but 


never burdened with guilt. He often 
prayed, but he never “uttered a 
syllable of contrition or a cry for 
pardon.” ‘This is indeed a “singular 
picture.” A keen sense of sin has 
ever been characteristic of the best 
men. And the more spiritual they 
become, the greater the sense of 
their sinfulness. But Jesus never 
had the slightest sense of personal 
guilt or unworthiness, and, though 
he preached that the sinful thought 
was evil no less than the sinful deed, 
though he was most sensitive to the 
sinfulness of sin, he never once felt 
any consciousness of sin. And the 
other marvel is that Jesus’ claim to 
be absolutely sinless “was wuniver- 
sally allowed.” This, the author 
goes on to show. ‘The next thing to 
note in the Gospel picture of Jesus 
is the claim which he constantly 
made “that he stood in a unique rela- 
tion alike toward God and toward 
men.” He identified himself with 
God. “Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he said 
God was his peculiar (/dvov) Father, 
making himself equal to God” (John 
y. 18). He sets himself forth as 
greater than the prophets (Mt. xxi. 
33-46; Mk, xii. 1-12; Lk. xx. 9-19). 
Moreover, he claimed to be the 
Savior and Judge of men. He had 
come to give his life a ransom for 
many (Mt. xx. 28). He bade the 
weary and heavy-laden come to him- 
self, that they might find rest (Mt. 
xi. 28, 29). He said that he would 
come in glory as a Judge of all 
nations (Mt. xxv. 31-46). How tre- 
mendous his claims on his followers 
CMe 375) Leo iva 201727) “And 
these claims he made not merely for 
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God or God’s kingdom, but for 
himself. In the next place, “how 
unique are the words of Jesus.” 
Never man so spake (Jno. vii. 46). 
Jesus’ words “are as fresh and living 
to-day as ‘when they were first 
spoken by the Sea of Galilee or in 
the city of Jerusalem.” His words 
are spirit and life’ (Jno. vi. 63). 
And finally, “one cannot fail to ob- 
serve the complete absence from the 
evangelic Jesus of distinctive na- 
tional characteristics.’ Mr. SMITH 
might better, perhaps, have said, 
national limitations, as this is evi- 
dently what he intends. 


iY oe oe Suche then) isthe 
Is the Historicity “evangelic Jesus.” 
Of the Narrative nema iesionmeises 


Prestspposed ? “what shall we say 
of him?” In the presence of such 
a figure, “must we not reverently 
acknowledge him the Holy One of 
God, the Savior and Lord of men?” 
This is the author’s conclusion. But 
now, he says, two objections arise. 
The point of the article really lies in 
his answer to the first of these. In 
the first place it may be urged that 
“such a conclusion presupposes the 
historicity of the evangelic narra- 
tives.” If Jesus were what they rep- 
resent, then we would have to 
acknowledge him as is here claimed. 
But are the Gospels reliable? Mr. 
SmitH cites Prof. ScHMIEDEL as 
holding that they are utterly unhisto- 
rical, containing nothing “absolutely 
credible” beyond nine mutilated 
sayings. Before we can adore the 
Christ of the Gospels, we must be 
assured of their reliability. Mr. 
SmitH replies to this objection by 
saying that it totally misapprehends 
the nature of his argument. He 
says that he set out with no pre- 
possession in favor of the Gospels, 
and with no prejudice against them. 
He says that he examined them just 
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as one might examine any ancient 
document, and that he discovered 
therein a matchless picture, a picture 
transcending humanity, and realizing 
the ideal of Divinity. This picture 
“is too wondrous to be an invention 
of any human mind, and must be 
historical. Thus “the evangelic Jesus 
is self-attesting.”’ “It is he that 
attests the narratives, not they that 
attest him.” It would have needed 
a Jesus to invent Jesus. The Christ 
of the Gospels cannot be a creation 
of a master mind, since he transcends 
all the conceptions of the greatest 
human genius. “The evangelic Jesus 
is himself the supreme evidence of 
the historicity of the evangelic nar- 
ratives.” And so Mr. SmirH con- 
cludes that we may “turn aside from 
the strife of criticism, and, with 
strong and quiet assurance, rest our 
souls on Jesus as on a sure founda- 
tion which stands firm amid the 
removing of the things that are 
shaken.” 


Can Historical ie penis 
Sere Pe ..., that he has said of 
Dispensed With? Jesus, and in all that 
he has said about the impossibility 
of inventing such a character. But 
does it follow that we can turn aside 
from the strife of historical criti- 
cism? ‘The Gospel-critic says to Mr. 
SmitH that, granting the trust- 
worthiness of the picture of Jesus, 
we must bow before him as God; 
but that it is just this trustworthi- 
ness that is in question. And Mr. 
SMITH replies—and it seems to us 
with justice—that the critic has mis- 
understood his argument. He has 
found this picture in the Gospels, no 
matter what their character. And 
the portrait is one that could not 
have been invented, and must there- 
fore have been painted from life. 
Thus he concludes that Christ is the 
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supreme evidence of the historicity 
of the Gospels. Now it seems to us 
that all this may be admitted without 
our thereby gaining independence of 
historical criticism, and without di- 
minishing its importance in Christian 
Apologetics. It may be admitted 
that the portrait of Christ in the 
Gospels is the supreme evidence of 
their historicity. It must be further 
admitted that the argument, in 
Christian evidences, from the char- 
acter of Christ, does not need to 
presuppose the historicity of the 
Gospels, but that it finds this por- 
trait there, and argues, from the 
impossibility of the human mind 
conceiving it, that it must have been 


painted from life. All this, we 
believe, is true. But Christian Apol- 
ogetics is not thereby made 


independent of the results of histor- 
ical criticism, as can be seen from 
two considerations. (1) If © the 
Christian Apologete were, in order 
to validate the Gospels,. to rely alone 
on the argument from the character 
of Christ, the historical critic might 
teply by asking him to point out 
exactly what elements in the Gospel 
narratives transcend the possibility 
of human invention. The critic 
might say that he would accept so 
much and no more. Thus immedi- 
ately the whole Gospel problem 
would be shifted into an arbitrary 
subjectivism, there being no norm, 
save each man’s own view, to deter- 
mine how much or how little of the 
Gospels is historical, 7. e., how much 
transcends the possibility of human 
conception. (2) If we rely solely 
on the self-evidencing value of the 
“evangelic Jesus” to validate the 
historicity of the Gospels, and are 
convinced of their historicity on this 
ground; and if historical criticism 
finds the Gospels to be wholly or in 
large part untrustworthy as sources ; 
then we are in a hopeless dualism 
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between our intellectual historical 
judgment, and our moral-value judg- 
ment as to what transcends human 
conception. We may be convinced 
by our moral sense that the whole 
figure of Christ in the Gospels must 
have been painted from life, and yet 
our sober historical judgment might 
compel us to say that the Gospels are 
wholly untrustworthy. Thus the at- 
tempt to be independent of the results 
of historical criticism would leave us 
in as hopeless an antagonism between 
two elements of our nature, as does 
the Ritschlian attempt to yield to the 
demands of naturalism, and maintain 
the truths of Christianity on the basis 
of moral-value judgments. We agree 
in large part with what Mr. SmirH 
says in this article, but cannot think 
that Christian Apologetics can ever 
be independent of historical criticism. 


In the second place, 
Can Jesusbea wr Syerru tells us 
Natural that it may be ob- 
Phenomenon? jected that “even if 
the historicity of the evangelic nar- 
tatives be allowed, Jesus) may be 
accounted for on naturalistic prin- 
ciples.” He may be regarded as the 
perfect man, the product of evolu- 
tion. Mr. SmrrH replies to this by 
showing that the time of Jesus’ 
appearance is fatal to this supposi- 
tion. According to the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the perfect man could 
appear only late in history, as the 
consummation of the development of 
humanity. The appearance of Jesus 
in a decadent race and age is fatal to 
the naturalistic hypothesis. This an- 
swer is of course not new, but Mr. 
SMITH urges it with new force and 
conviction. He might, however, 
have added another fatal objection 
to this naturalistic hypothesis. For 
it should be observed that the objec- 
tion as stated admits the historicity 
of the Gospel narratives. This natu- 
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ralistic hypothesis, then, cannot hold 
to the belief that Jesus is the perfect 
man. For, if the historicity of the 
Gospels be admitted, Jesus claimed 
to be one with God, he claimed to 
be a supernatural being. He must, 
then, on the supposition that he is 
only the perfect man, be either self- 
deceived or a deceiver of others. 
Either his intellectual or his moral 
perfection must be surrendered. The 
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value of Mr. Smrru’s article lies in 
the fact that it is no attenuated Christ 
and Christianity which he seeks 
to defend, according to a too preva- 
lent fashion. But just because this 
is so, we believe that Christian 
Apologetics must lay its foundations 
broad and deep in philosophy and 
historical criticism. 


C. W. Hones, Jr. 
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The editor of The 
Dr. Davidson's Expository Times 
Article on speaks always wit- 
Prophecy. tingly and often 
wisely. In announcing the publi- 
cation of the fourth volume of 
the new Dictionary of the Bible, he 
says, among other things: “The 
article on Prophecy fills forty-one 
columns. It is the finest work, we 
believe, that Professor DAvIDSOoN 
ever published.” The editors of the 
Union Magazine express an equally 
high opinion. “One of the gems of 
the volume,” they say, “is the long 
article (21 pp.) by the late Dr. A. B. 
Davipson on Prophecy. Its fine in- 
sight and sympathy, combined with 
mature biblical scholarship and large 
and reverent outlook, entitle it to 
much the same foremost place as was 
accorded in a preyious volume to Dr. 
SANDAY’S remarkable contribution 
on Jesus Christ. Dr. Davipson 
leaves behind many things in the 
older view of prophecy, but not any- 
thing that pertains to its character 
as a true product of the Spirit of 
revelation.” It is with the utmost 
diffidence that we differ from the 
judgment of such men as Dr. Hast- 
Incs and Dr. Orr. But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that our esti- 
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mate of this article is very different 
from that which they express. It 
does not seem to us “the finest work 
that Dr. Davipson ever published.’ 
Dr. Davipson never wrote anything 
that lacked distinction; and there are 
gleams of his wit and wisdom shin- 
ing in this article. But it strikes us 
on the whole as, for him, an unusu- 
ally perfunctory piece of work, 
in which he rather forces himself to 
cover the ground assigned him than 
pours out himself. Nor does it seem 
to us to “leave behind nothing that 
pertains to the character of pro- 
phecy as a true product of the Spirit 
of revelation.’ Dr. Davipson as- 
suredly reverenced the prophets as 
chosen servants of God in developing 
the religious life of the nation. But 
his treatment of prophecy strikes us 
as evaporating from it all that gave 
it to the prophets themselves, to the 
community which they addressed, 
and vo the whole series of writers of 
Scripture, its character as a true 
product of the Spirit of revelation. 


7 What was a prophet? 

Me dee What did a prophet 

es etnias think himself to be? 
fews as to 4 

What do th - 

‘The Data. Bhnse eneeoP 


tures represent a 
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prophet to have been? To the aver- 
age Christian these three questions 
are one. On not merely adequate 
but compelling grounds he ascribes 
to the Scriptural representations su- 
preme authority as the Word of God. 
On equally compelling grounds, in- 
cluding the testimony of Scripture 
itself, he looks upon the prophets’ 
representation of their own character 
as thoroughly trustworthy. What 
the Scriptures declare a prophet to 
be; what the prophets represent 
themselves as being: that he under- 
stands the prophets really to have 
been. There is abroad among us, 
however, a very different point of 
view, to which these three questions 
appear entirely different questions. 
To it, what the Scriptures represent 
a prophet to be is one thing; what 
the prophet thought of himself is 
another thing; and what a prophet 
really was is a totally different thing 
from either. ‘To it, what the Scrip- 
tures represent a prophet to be is 
only an entertaining topic in the his- 
tory of religious opinion; it is inter- 
esting to know how this class of men 
were thought of in this nation or 
that, in this age or that, in this stage 
of religious development or that. 
What the prophet thought of himself 
is to this point of view only an ab- 
sorbing problem of religious psychol- 
ogy; it is a rarely attractive subject 
of investigation—to penetrate into 
the depths of such an abnormal con- 
sciousness and estimate its signifi- 
cance to the prophet himself as well 
as to his contemporaries. What a 
prophet really was, on the other 
hand, is not to be determined by 
what he was thought to be by either 
himself or others, but only by a 
broad induction based on kindred 
phenomena as they have emerged in 
the total history of mankind. Now 
the peculiarity of Dr. Davipson’s 
position is that it is not identical 
with either of these contrasting atti- 
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tudes, but is a curious and, let us say 
it frankly, inconsequent mixture of 
the two. He does not treat the three 
questions we have posited, as iden- 
tical ; he does not appear to be willing 
to accept the Scriptural representa- 
tion simpliciter, or the prophetic con- 
sciousness simpliciter, as a_ trust- 
worthy account of what prophets and 
prophecy were. On the contrary, he 
treats these things as matters some- 
what apart from the question in 
hand and does not implicitly adopt 
their guidance. But on the other 
hand, he does not escape from them 
altogether and permits himself to be 
more or less affected by them. The 
consequence is that he gives us no 
very consistent picture, and leaves us 
now and again very much in the 
mists. 


We _thankfull e- 
Dr. Davidson’s i pepe 


f cognize the rever- 
Estimate of ence for Hebrew 
Hebrew prophecy which filled 
Prophecy. Dr.Davipson’s mind, 


It was, he tells us (p. 107a), “the 
deepest movement of the human 
spirit and in many ways most myste- 
rious ;” the results of it “remain an 
imperishable heritage of the race.” 
“The early waters of prophetism,” 
he tells us again (p. 115a), ‘may 
have been somewhat turbid, but they 
gradually ran clear, and became that 
stream of ethical prophecy to which 
there is nothing like in the religious 
history of mankind.” He scouts the 
attempt of some to represent the 
prophets as a despised caste of fanat- 
ics, to be identified with whom was 
in the case of a Saul or an Amos a 
matter of disgrace. “The respect 
with which Amos mentions prophets 
elsewhere,” he remarks, “as God’s 
greatest gift to his people (ii. 11; iii. 
7) is sufficient evidence of his feel- 
ing” (pp. togb, 110a). He recog- 
nizes without hesitation the unam- 
biguous testimony which both the 
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prophets themselves and the Scrip- 
tures at large bear to them as but 
mouth-pieces of God. “Both [pro- 
phets and people],” he tells us, “be- 
lieved that the prophet was one who 
spoke the word of Jehovah” (p. 
13a). “The prophets asseverate 
very strongly that it is the word of 
God which they speak” (p. I15a). 
“An extraordinarily lofty place is as- 
signed here [Deut. xviii. 9 seq.] to 
the prophet; his words are as much 
the words of Jehovah as if*Jehovah 
spoke them immediately with his 
own voice” (p. 114a). “So all the 
prophets, e. g., Is. xxx. 2, xxxi. I, 
regard themselves as the ‘mouth’ of 
Jehovah” (p. 114b). The New Tes- 
tament, he frankly allows, looked on 
the prophetic word as the direct 
word of God whose fulfilment was as 
certain as God is faithful and true. 


. In particular, the 
Ds: Davidson °P element of predic- 
The Predictive tore cin) Brophiecy 
Element. receives at Dr. Da- 
vipson’s hands a much less grudging 
recognition than it has been custom- 
ary to accord it among men of his 
school. In this he seems to be 
influenced by the argument of GIksE- 
BRECHT, in his Berufsbegabung der 
alttest. Propheten, who has led a 
much needed reaction in this matter. 
It is not merely the presence of 
prediction in prophecy that he recog- 
nizes, but its primacy. He asserts 
this not only explicitly but repeat- 
edly. “The prophets never cease to 
be ‘seers;’ their face is always 
turned to the future. They stand in 
the councils of Jehovah (Amos iii. ; 
Jer. xxiii. 22), and it is what he is 
about to do that they declare to men. 
Their moral and religious teaching 
is, so to speak, secondary and due to 
the occasion” (p. 111a). “If any 
prophetic book be examined, such as 
Amos or Hosea iv.-xiv., or any of 
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the complete prophetic discourses 
contained in a prophet’s book, such 
as Isaiah i., v., vi., ii-iv., it will 
appear that the ethical and religious 
teaching is always secondary, and 
that the essential thing in the book 
or discourse is the prophet’s outlook 
into the future... .. The prophet’s 
religious teaching regarding the na- 
ture of Jehovah, and the duty and 
sin of the people, is subordinate, and 
meant to sustain his outlook into the 
future and awaken the mind of the 
people to the truth of it” (p. 119a). 
Again (p. 113a), “In Amos iii. 7, 8, 
it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth 
nothing without revealing his coun- 
sel to his servants, the prophets.’ 
Jeremiah (xxiii. 22) varies this by 
saying that the prophet stands ‘in 
the council’ of Jehovah, and knows 
his purpose (Job. xv. 8). The pas- 
sage states two things, viz: that Je- 
hovah reveals his mind and purpose 
to the prophets, and that he does 
so particularly in reference to the 
future. When great events are about 
to happen, involving the destinies of 
the people, the sensibility of the 
prophet is quickened and feels their 
approach, and he stands forth to an- 
nounce them. .... Among other 
passages referring to prophecy on its 
predictive side, Is. xli. 4, 21 ff. (cf. 
xlv. 18, 19) deserves mention. Here 
predictive prophecy is claimed for 
Jehovah and Israel and denied to the 
idols and their peoples, and the 
power to predict as well as the fact 
of having truly predicted is proof 
that Jehovah is God.” 


; Doubtlessly con- 
Dr. Davidson nected with this re- 
On Messianic vised attitude to- 
Prophecy. wards the predictive 


element in prophecy is the somewhat 
remarkable recognition of a wealth 
of directly Messianic prophecies (p. 
124b). “In these,” Dr. Davipson 
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explains, as distinguished from “in- 
directly Messianic prophecies,” “the 
prophet or writer had the expected 
future Messiah actually present to 
his own mind.” In the “indirectly 
Messianic prophecies,” on the other 
hand, “the writer had some Old 
Testament officer or personage in his 
mind, but spoke of him according to 
the idea of his office or function or 
character; and this ideal is trans- 
ferred to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment as being actually realized only 
in him, or at least in him first.” It is 
not our purpose in quoting this to 
point out the inadequacy of this defini- 
tion of indirect Messianic prophecies. 
It obviously removes them from the 
category of predictions altogether and 
treats them as more or less violent 
New Testament applications to Jesus 
of passages which have no inherent 
relation to the Messiah whatever. 
The offense of this is increased by 
Dr. Davinson’s further remark that 
the New Testament does not recog- 
nize any class of indirect Messianic 
prophecies; for, God being the 
speaker in the Old Testament, the 
person in whom the language is ful- 
filled must be the person of whom it 
was spoken. Dr. Davipson appa- 
rently cannot go with the New Tes- 
tament in this; but neither does he 
assent to what he deems the attitude 
of the Hebrew writer, who had solely 
in his mind “either the expected 
future Messiah, or some Old Testa- 
ment person.” Accordingly he di- 
vides Messianic prophecies into the 
direct and indirect,—in the former of 
which the prophet described the 
Messiah he expected, and in the 
latter of which the New Testament 
writers see descriptions of the Mes- 
siah they had found. The point 
which we are now making concerns 
the unexpectedly large number of 
prophecies which Dr. Davipson is 
willing to account direct Messianic 
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prophecies. He enumerates as ex- 
amples of such prophecies: “Is. vii. 
1K) Ki MIC MIVA Vas) ier KAS OP 
xxx. 9; Ezek. xvii. 22, 24, xxxiv. 23 
seq., XXXvii,,22, 28; Zech. ii, 8, vi. 


12; ix.'9.seq.3) Ps., 112 Lxoxit, cx, and 


other passages.” The inclusion in 
this list of Is. vii. and Ps. ii. is to be 
noted. It is easy, to be sure, to make 
too much of this generous recogni- 
tion of direct Messianic prophecies. 
After all, this is only a recognition 
that in these passages the prophet 
drew a picture of the Messiah he 
looked or longed for, and not of some 
contemporary person or office. Any- 
body can draw a picture of what he 
hopes for. The significance of such 
an anticipation or hope in the pro- 
phets depends, therefore, entirely on 
Dr. Davinson’s view of the nature of 
the prophetic inspiration and the 
source of predictive prophecy. And 
it must be confessed that Dr. Da- 
VIDSON’S view of these things leaves 
something to be desired. 


For it is time that 
On the Origin “a pais advertise 
OfPrepiees e reader that we 

have hitherto been 
selecting from Dr. Davipson’s article 
only one class of passages, which 
we must regretfully confess does 
not form the warp and woof of 
the fabric, though we cheerfully 
recognize that it gives it much of its 
color and pattern. The web into 
which these passages are woven may 
be divined by noting an astonishing 
fact that meets the reader at the out- 
set of the article. The article opens 
naturally with a section on the 
“origin of prophecy,” which fills the 
first two columns. Not a word is 
said in this section of a divine call 
or a divine initiative. “Prophecy” it 
seems did not originate in God. 
Nay, there is no question of “God” 
at all in this section, but only of “a 


Dr. Davidson 
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God or gods;” and no question of a 
message graciously sent by God to 
his people, through his “mouth,” the 
prophet, but only of attempts by men 
of all peoples and all ages to divine 
the purpose of the Divinity towards 
whom they strained upwards! Will 
it be credited?—the section on “the 
origin of prophecy” is given entirely 
to a discussion of omens and divina- 
tion, to that “something to which the 
general name of prophecy might be 
given” which has originated from 
“beliefs and feelings common to men 
everywhere.” It is not as bad as 
that throughout the article; but the 
note thus struck vibrates through the 
whole. Prophecy is everywhere ap- 
proached as a human phenomenon 
appearing in Israel, which may or 
may not have something divine at the 
back of it. “To us now,” remarks 
Dr. Davinson (p. 117a), “with our 
ideas of the prophet, and looking 
back to him as a great isolated and 
almost miraculous personage, divinely 
accredited” .... certain cautions are 
to be recommended in dealing with 
Old Testament prophets. Whence it 
is clear that Dr. Davinson did not 
himself think of a prophet as a “mi- 
raculous personage:” he speaks dep- 
recatingly of our permitting ourselves 
to be misled by looking upon him as 
even “almost a miraculous person- 
age.” But nothing is clearer than 
that the prophet looked upon himself 
and was looked upon by his contem- 
poraries and by the whole body of 
Biblical writers, including our Lord 
himself, as an entirely “miraculous 
personage;” and, as we have seen, 
Dr. Davinson allows this. 


Certainly prediction 
Dr. Davidson’s 


of future  occur- 
Account of rences, if real, is a 
Prediction. “miraculous” accom- 
plishment. And we have seen that 


Dr. Davinson allows that prediction 
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was of the very essence of Hebrew 
prophecy, He appears moreover to 
allow that these prophets’ predictions 
were, within certain limits, real pre- 
dictions: “in general, apart from de- 
tails, the main predictions of the 
prophets regarding Israel and the na- 
tions were verified in history” (p. 
120b). But when the question arises, 
“How are the prophetic anticipations 
as to the future to be explained?” 
there is a notable faltering. ‘The an- 
swer that the prophets themselves 
give to this question is precise and 
unhesitating.. They say the Lord has 
revealed the future to his people 
through his servants the prophets. 
Dr. Daviwson is not so ready with 
his answer—or with this answer. 
He approaches the question with a 
negative sorites. These prophetic 
“anticipations or certainties,” he tells 
us, “cannot be explained as the 
conclusions of a shrewd political in- 
sight ;” nor as “the pessimistic fore- 
bodings of a declining and exhausted 
age;”’ nor yet, least of all, as post 
eventum apparent prophecies; nor 
even yet (as GIESEBRECHT, on whom 
Dr. Davipson leans hard in this 
section, explained them) as the pro- 
duct of a natural faculty of presenti- 
ment common to men. How, then, 
are they to be explained? Dr. Da- 
vipson will not tell us plainly. He 
proceeds from this point with sug- 
gestions as to a complex process in 
the formation of presentiments :— 
“first, a peculiar temperament, sug- 
gesting events sad or joyous; then 
certain facts presented to the mind; 
and then the unconscious operation 
of the mind on these facts, the whole 
resulting in the presentiment or 
yaticination.”” Now, says he, “in 
point of fact such presentiments as 
we can observe to be authentic are 
chiefly products of the conscience or 
moral reason; and Jeremiah, as has 
been said, insists that true prophecy 
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in general is based on moral grounds 
and consists of moral judgments; 
and certainly all the prophets, in 
analyzing their intuitions of the fn- 
ture and laying them before the 
people, usually present them in the 
form of a moral syllogism” (p. 121a). 
So far as we can see, this is Dr. 
Davipson’s sole suggestion as to the 
account to be given of prophetic 
anticipations. This is certainly, how- 
ever, not the way the prophets under- 
stood themselves or represented 
themselves to have arrived at their 
knowledge of future occurrences. 
Nor will it fit all the instances of 
predictions which even Dr. DAviDSON 
admits as such. What moral syllo- 
gism would have assured Jeremiah 
that Hananiah would die within the 
year (Jer. xxviii.) ? 


When we weigh the 
idea of prophecy 
which Dr, Davip- 
SON presents to us in 
such expositions, we cannot be sur- 
prised to learn that he considers that 
“a hard-and-fast line of demarcation 
between true and false prophecy can 
hardly be drawn” (p. 116b). His 
general idea of prophecy in Israel, he 
tells us, is that it is the “embodiment 
of a religious-national spirit.” The 
Spirit of God, it seems, is responsible 
only for “the personal exaltation of 
the prophet himself, who has become 
another man, and not specially for 
the contents of his utterance” (p. 
114b): the violent impulse to speak 
or act alone, and not what is said 
or done, is to be ascribed to Him. 
Now, Dr. Davipson explains, “when 
the spirit that animated the prophet 
pursued predominantly national ends, 
he was a false prophet; when the 
ends pursued were religious and ethi- 
cal, the prophet was true, because in 
the religion of Jehovah the national 
was transient, and the ethical abid- 


Were There 
Any True 
Prophets ? 
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ing’ (p. 116b). But it is quite cer- 
tain that the prophet himself did not 
consider himself the ‘“embodiment of 
a religious-national spirit,’ but the 
exponent of the Spirit of Jehovah! 
Nor did he consider himself differen- 
tiated from the false prophet merely 
by a difference of emphasis on one 
or the other side of their common 
teaching; but fundamentally and in 
origin. Micaiah had the Spirit of 


- God; the false prophets a lying spirit 


(I. Kings xxii. 22, 23). Ezekiel 
really ha’ the Spirit of God; the 
false prophets were deceived (Ezek. 
xiii. 14; xiv. 9). Jeremiah spoke the 
words of Jehovah; the false prophets 
spoke out of their own hearts (Jer. 
Xxiii. 16, 21, 25,26). The plain truth 
is that the conception of a prophet 
which Dr. Davinson offers to us lies 
not far away from Jeremiah’s con- 
ception of a false prophet. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Davinson, in a word, all 
prophets speak out of their own 
hearts. They differ from other men 
only in that they are endowed with a 
fervid “religious-national spirit.” 
They differ among themselves only as 
it is the national or the religious ele- 
ment in this spirit that most possesses 
them. The true prophet is, thus, 
simply the highly religious man—the 
religious genius,—who by virtue of 
his deeper religious nature becomes 
a religious authority to his fellow- 
man. But alas! the experience of the 
world has been that not every highly 
religious man is a safe guide to re- 
ligious truth! Not Israel alone pos- 
sessed religious geniuses. But only 
in Israel have the religious geniuses 
proved to be prophets—that is right 
guides in religion to the whole world. 
How can this fact be accounted for, 
save as the prophets themselves 
accounted for it,—that they were 
not merely exceptionally religious- 
minded men, but truly the organs of 
Jehovah, who spoke in and through 
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them; the men, the servants, the 
messengers, the interpreters of God; 
speaking not their words but his; 
whose “thus saith Jehovah” was not 
a mere “prophetic mannerism’ (p. 
109b), but the expression of a real 
fact? 


We can _ hardly, 
therefore, think that 
in his revision of the 
idea of prophecy, Dr. Davipson has 
“left behind nothing that pertains to 
its character as a true product of the 
Spirit of revelation.” The whole 
drift of his discussion appears to us, 
on the contrary, to be towards the 
reduction of the revelational value of 
the prophetic phenomena. Dr. Da- 
vipson has possibly not been able togo 
the whole length with the naturaliz- 
ing tendency working among us; but 
neither has he been able to resist its 
current. The result is that his article 
is a tissue of inconsistencies, and pre- 
sents no clear view of the nature of 
prophecy or of the inspiration of the 
prophets. He allows, for instance, 
that prediction is the essence of pro- 
phecy, while its religious and moral 
teaching is secondary; and then he 
does not know what to do with these 
predictions. He asserts in another 
breath that the prophet was essen- 
tially a national-religious teacher; 
and finds himself unable todistinguish 
between the false and the true—nay, 
in danger of pronouncing all the 
early prophets at least, by his own 
definition, false. For he is forced to 
allow (p. 110b) that it was not until 
a comparatively late date that that 
preponderating weight was given by 
any prophet to the religious element 
over the national, by which alone, in 
his view, the true prophet was dis- 
tinguished from the false. As one 
reads through these pages he is more 
and more deeply oppressed with the 
feeling that the light that is in them 
is too deeply hidden beneath the 
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bushel of preconceived hesitancies 
and doubts to give forth any clear 
shining. The prophetic conscious- 
ness—the prophet’s testimony to him- 
self and to his own relation to the 
divine Instructor—is the only safe 
starting point for an investigation of 
the nature of prophecy. It is the 
greatest service that K6nic has done 
to this generation, that he has made 
this clear. Dr. Davipson, however, 
has not taken his start from this pro- 
phetic consciousness, but from ethnic 
phenomena more or less similar to 
prophecy; and has thus begun with 
an assumption fatal to any proper 
estimate of the prophet’s claims. If 
we begin to study the nature of 
money by confusing coins and coun- 
terfeits we shall have a hard time in 
reaching a sound induction as to its 
value; and whatever estimate we are 
able to form of its value is sure to be 
a “debased” one. 1B, Jel, NN 


* 
* 


“Tt is the glory of 
God to conceal a 
matter.’ To  con- 
ceal is His right. Further, this con- 
cealment is in manifold ways for our 
advantage. But it does not follow 
that investigation is always an im- 
pertinence. Much will depend upon 
the spirit in which it is prosecuted 
and the end at which it aims. Ap- 
parently, God conceals some things 
merely in order to awaken curiosity 
and to provoke to rational and rever- 
ent inquiry. He who has no pleas- 
ure in fools, certainly has no pleasure 
in intellectual torpidity, and has put 
no premium upon mental stagnation. 
He not only permits us, he even, as 
it were, forces us to inquire. To a 
lethargic, sleeping Church, sunk in 
the arms of mere intellectual indo- 
lence, which it has mistaken for 
faith, he sends bad dreams until she 
awakes. By the riddles of his word 


Inquiry 
Legitimate. 
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and the yet more painful and urgent 
riddles of his providence, he, so to 
speak, constrains his Church to be 
watching daily at Wisdom’s gates. 


To what has been 


If the Vision said this should be 
Tarry Wait a4ded—humble, rev- 
For It. 


erent research is 
never useless. The fact that, often 
after long and patient investigation, 
the question with which we started 
remains unanswered, is indeed try- 
ing. We are tempted to feel that the 
time given to the solution of such 
questions is time thrown away. But 
this conclusion, to which younger and 
more thoughtless persons are espe- 
cially prone, is a mistake. Ninety- 
nine failures are not in vain, if they 
but pave the way for the success of 
the one hundredth effort. And even 
when.all of our efforts leave us with- 
out any positive results to show, they 
may still have their reward—and a 
valuable one, in negative results. To 
be able with rational, well grounded 
assurance to say that the answers cur- 
rently given to certain questions are 
not correct, may in some instances be 
enough to save the citadel of faith. 
If indolent ignorance is the dry-rot of 
faith, pseudo-knowledge is an eating 
gangrene turning faith itself into a 
source of positive peril. 


The foregoing will 


ety perhaps justify the 
: Seon reopening of the old 
Discrimination. 


question—How Was 
The Prophet's Message Communi- 
cated To Him? "To answer—‘“By 
revelation from God,” while illumi- 
nating as to the source from which 
the prophet’s message came, throws 
no light upon the mode in which 
God’s counsel was disclosed to him. 
Let it be understood that our ques- 
tion concerns not the source from 
which the prophet’s message came, 
but the manner or mode in which the 
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counsel of God was communicated 
by God to the prophet. 


Many pious people, 
Refuses to some of them per- 
Be Ignored, haps properly, ig- 
nore the question of mode. They are 
content to rest in the certainty that 
God was the source from whom the 
prophet’s message came. Others, it 
may be, even look askance at in- 
quiries as to mode. Such inquiries 
they regard as futile if not irrever- 
ent, ministering “questionings, rather 
than a dispensation of God which is 
in faith.’ But all the same, this 
question of mode refuses to be ig- 
nored. We may content ourselves by 
saying it belongs to those hidden 
things of God of which we know and 
can know nothing. Not so others. 
They are not only certain that they 
themselves know the mode in which 
the divine mind was communicated 
to the prophet, but they are busy con- 
veying their real or fancied informa- 
tion to others. They are making it 
the basis for a doctrine of Scripture 
as a whole which is certainly not the 
historic doctrine of the church. 
Hence investigation cannot be de- 
clined. This is not to be regretted, 
if as a result we are led to renewed 
searching of the Scriptures. Such 
searching always brings its own 
reward. Whatever conclusion is 
reached on the particular point under 
consideration we are always sure of 
fuller, clearer, more satisfactory 
views of God’s truth. If examination 
convinces us that what is offered as 
new light has really burst forth from 
God’s Word, then we may gladly wel- 
come it as real light. On the other 
hand, if examination proves that the 
alleged light has not burst forth from 
God’s Word, then we may safely re- 
ject it—no matter what the source 
from which it has broken forth—for 
if they speak not according to this 
Word surely there is no light in them 
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or dawn for them. 


To the question— 
How was the pro- 
phet’s message com- 
municated to him? a common answer 
used to be—by vision. This is un- 
questionably correct as a partial an- 
swer. In a number of instances, as 
we know from the explicit state- 
ments of Scripture, the divine Spirit 
came to the prophet during the hours 
of unconscious slumber, and awaken- 
ing his imagination and guiding its 
operations, presented to his mind 
through this medium certain ideas 
which, upon waking, he either re- 
duced to a written statement, or re- 
lated orally to those for whom the 
message was intended. In other in- 
stances during his waking hours he 
passed into a state of ecstasy; and, 
again, through the medium of the 
imagination, a message was commu- 
nicated to him, which he subsequently 
reproduced in words. Instances of 
both the dream and the ecstasy are 
of such frequent occurrence that 
illustrations need not be given. The 
frequency of this mode of communi- 
cation was such that writers like 
HENGSTENBERG and K6nic have 
maintained that it was the only mode 
in which the prophet’s message was 
communicated. In support of their 
position they have been able to ad- 
vance some plausible arguments. 
Still, their view has failed to com- 
mend itself to a large number of 
competent and reverent students of 
God’s word. This class of students, 
however, have not set it aside on the 
ground that vision belongs to the ear- 
lier stages and “lower grades” of 
prophetic inspiration. This mode of 
communication was not confined to 
any period of the prophetic activity, 
nor to any class of prophets. It ob- 
tained both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament times. It was cer- 
tainly the means by which such pro- 
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phets as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Amos, Daniel and Zechariah received 
at least a portion, and this by no 
means the least important portion, of 
the communications of which they 
became the channels. It was also the 
mode by which Peter, Paul, and John 
the Beloved were at times put in pos- 
session of the counsel of God. ‘This 
much we think it worth while to say, 
because our modern naturalism can 
touch nothing without besmirching 
and defiling it. However much this 
may pain, and however justly it may 
offend, it ought not to surprise us. 
Naturalism is essentially, in Car- 
LYLE’s biting phrase—‘A gospel of 
mud.” It is “of the earth, earthy.” 
Vision is an unsatisfactory, merely 
because an inadequate, answer to our 
question. 

A more recent an- 
swer to our question 
is—the prophet’s 
message was “psychologically medi- 
ated.” The German RituM is the 
inventor of this phrase. A large part 
of his interesting and valuable book 
on Messianic Prophecy is devoted to 
the vindication of this as the mode in 
which the prophet’s message origi- 
nated. It is only another instance, 
however, in which a man has come 
under the fatal imposture of a sono- 
rous phrase. Reduced to terms, em- 
ployed in the language of “wives and 
wabsters,” this answer amounts sim- 
ply to saying that the prophet’s mess- 
age was communicated to him in ac- 
cordance with the laws which God 
himself has stamped upon the very 
constitution of the human mind. 
Thus stated, the proposition is a tru- 
ism. ‘The difficulty is that it gives us 
no light after all upon the question of 
mode. ‘The vice of it is that it ena- 
bles writers like R1fHM, under cover 
of a proposition which no one denies, 
to introduce all manner of misleading 
illustrations and arbitrary assump- 
tions. 
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As illustrating what 
Plausible has been said, let us 
Analogies. notice two analogies 


adduced by RigHM, and the conclu- 
sion he draws from them. His ana- 
logies are derived from the so-called 
“testimonium  internum Spiritus 
Sancti,’ and “assurance of answer to 
prayer.” They are introduced to 
prove that a conviction may arise-in 
the heart which has not originated 
with the believer himself, but has 
been communicated to him ab extra 
by the Spirit of God. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in both of these 
cases this Spirit-wrought certainty is 
none the less Spirit-wrought because 
involving the co-operation of the be- 
liever’s own powers and occurring, 
while all of the believer’s faculties are 
in a wholly normal condition, each 
acting according to its own proper 
office. But note his conclusion— 
“Finally,—and this is the point that 
here mainly concerns us,—it is like- 
wise clear that, though the fresh truth, 
communicated to the prophet in reve- 
lation, is one immediately given him 
by the Spirit of God, its apprehension 
can never be unmediated. It cannot 
be an act that stands in no organic 
connection with the cognitions, con- 
cepts, and ideas already present to 
the mind of the prophet. Rather 
must it be organically summoned by 
the Spirit of God to the light of con- 
sciousness out of that which is al- 
ready the spiritual property of the 
prophet, and that without hurt to the 
freshness proper to revealed truth.” 
(RizHM’s Messianic Prophecy, p. 54). 
But what a gap there is here between 
premises and conclusion. ‘Tio begin 
with, the analogies, while abundantly 
justifying the conclusion that the di- 
vine Spirit in communicating with the 
prophet will do so in accordance with 
the laws stamped by God upon the 
human mind, tell us absolutely noth- 
ing as to the mode in which the com- 
munication is made. RimHM’s con- 
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clusion, however, deals with the ques- 
tion of mode in the narrowest and 
most exclusive way. He will have it 
that the germ of the truth to be com- 
municated is already in the prophet’s 
mind. How it originally got there, 
he does not seem to have paused to 
inquire. The thing of which he is 
absolutely certain, and upon which 
he supposes his analogies to bear, is 
that the germ is there, and that the 
sole function of the Spirit is to set it 
a germinating. Under the influence 
of a dominant philosophy, he will 
have it that all things, prophecy in- 
cluded, must be born and grow. Pro- 
phecy in every case must have “real 
roots, or concealed beginnings of its 
real growth, in the previous contents 
of the prophet’s consciousness.” To 
hold otherwise, he seems to regard as 
tantamount to affirming that “a living 
organism can, in a purely external 
way, draw into its life process and 
activity something extraneous to it- 
self.” Here, again, apparently, he is 
unconscious that he is tangling him- 
self up in words and false analogies. 


_ _ It may be well to test 
‘The Conclusion this conclusion, even 
Tested. though so roundly 
stated. Fortunately, a simple and 
conclusive test is at hand. Let it be 
understood, then, that it is affrmed 
that, if the prophet’s message is com- 
municated in accordance with the 
laws of mind, it cannot be given, but 
must be grown: it cannot be commu- 
nicated as something wholly new,un- 
related to any previous contents of 
the prophet’s consciousness, but must 
be developed out of “real roots” al- 
ready in the prophet’s mind. ‘This 
sounds exceedingly plausible. But is 
it true either to experience or to ob- 
servation? We submit that it is 
absolutely and overwhelmingly dis- 
credited by the very first experience 
of the new-born infant. The entire 
universe of God is presented for his 
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consideration, as soon as his organs 
of vision open on the world. Its 
message comes to him in a purely ob- 
jective way. It comes en masse. 
His infant faculties must at once be- 
gin to grapple with and unravel the 
manifold problems presented through 
each one of his senses. He comes 
into the world with no “roots” ot 
knowledge in his brain. Whatever 
his future stores of knowledge they 
are acquired not developed. 


This is no place to 


logs lay down a doctrine 
ey as to the origin of 


knowledge. It may 
not be amiss, however, to say that 
all knowledge seems to have its 
beginnings in the recognition of the 
contrast between the knowing sub- 
ject and something which, by ‘direct 
intuition, it perceives tu be extrane- 
ous to itself. Such knowledge is, in 
the first instance, of course, of the 
vaguest and most general kind. All 
subsequent advances, however, are 
along the same line, 7. e., by direct in- 
tuition of relations existing between 
different objects, whether extraneous 
to or within the knowing mind. 
Every teacher and every student 
knows that the first step in education 
is the lodging of propositions in the 
mind. These propositions are known, 
in the first instance, merely as words. 
The mind receives them as a glass 
might receive water. The process of 
reception is not only distinguishable 
from, but distinct from that of assim- 
ilation. ‘The former is practically an 
instantaneous process. The latter is 
always gradual. It is a process by 
which the whole is resolved into its 
parts, and these parts are compared 
with and discriminated from one an- 
other. But here again the several 
parts are something as distinctly ob- 
jective and external to the mind itself 
as is an absolutely strange material 
substance when placed before the in- 
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specting eye. Indeed, the word “as- 
similation” used above is but an in- 
stance of the way in which we are apt 
to delude ourselves. The same is 
true of the word “growth” as applied 
to our knowledge. In strictness of 
speech there is no assimilation— 
knowledge does not grow. It would 
be a truer analogy from the material 
sphere to speak of it as accumulating. 


In the last analysis 


Seah all knowledge seems 
owledge Pe 
A Myth. to be resolvable into 


a series of direct acts 
of perception,* the object perceived 
being presented through the organs 
of sense, or re-presented through 
one or another faculty of the mind. 
The doctrine of “germs” capable 
of assimilating to themselves and 
incorporating in themselves foreign 
substances, and so capable of growth 
into material organisms, may be suit- 
able for the physical sphere, but it has 
no place in the mental. The mind 
has no germs of knowledge, but the 
power of knowing: the power of per- 
ceiving things and the relation exist- 
ing between things and of retaining 
and recalling such perceptions. We 
ought not, then, to permit ourselves 
to be terrorized with words. This is 
what Rigum really is attempting to 
do when he says—‘A truth not 
psychologically mediated by connec- 
tion with the contents of the pro- 
phet’s own consciousness, could result 
cnly from a magical operation of the 
Spirit of God upon the spirit of the 
prophet. In other words, it could 
only be put in the prophet in an ex- 
ternal and mechanical way.” We 
submit that if there is any odium at- 
taching to the terms “external” and 
“mechanical,” as here used, it will 
have to be distributed over all of our 
knowledge. Certainly over all of it 
that comes through the organs of 
sense, including that of hearing. All 


*Not, of course, of mere sense-perception, 
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of these organs are mere contrivances 
for bringing various kinds of objects 
under the gaze of the knowing mind, 
and that too, if you please, in a very 
external and mechanical sort of way. 


“Must have’s’ and 
Another “can only’s,” being 
Test. of the nature of uni- 
versal affirmatives, go to pieces as 
soon as they encounter a single nega- 
tive. If, then, we can lay our hands 
upon even a single instance in which 
the message communicated by the 
Spirit of God relates to something of 
which the prophet had no -possible 
germinal knowledge in his mind, the 
proposition that all prophecy must 
have developed from such germinal 
knowledge is again discredited. But 
every case of the prediction of a spe- 
cific event belonging to the future is 
just of this character. For instance, 
Micaiah predicted the defeat and 
death of Ahab. If his prediction was 
amere surmise, a mere inference 
from the character of Ahab and the 
character of God, and the possibilities 
or probabilities of such a man’s ex- 
posing himself to the risks of battle 
under the eye of such a God, then, of 
course, if one is please1 to use loose 
and incoherent terms, the prophet 
may be said to have had some sort 
of “germs” of his prediction in his 
mind. It is not necessary to say, 
however, that it is pure trifling to call 
anything of this kind prediction. | 
men cannot or will not discriminate 
between this sort of thing and what 
has always been understood by pro- 
phecy, discussion is a waste of words. 
If, on the other hand, the fact of 
Ahab’s death, or even of his defeat, 
was presented to the prophet’s con- 
sciousness by the Spirit of God as a 
certain outcome of the contemplated 
expedition, then nothing, it seems, 
could be clearer than that the prophet 
did have and could have no germ in 
his mind from which this prediction 
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could be developed. But, of course, 
if the Spirit of God got this idea be- 
fore the mind of the prophet, it fol- 
lows, necessarily, that there must be 
some way in which such ideas can be 
presented to the mind consistently 
with the nature of the mind itself. 
Perhaps the best proof that they can 
be is the fact that they have been. 


The real question, 
The Real then, is  this—Is 
Question. there evidence that 


the Spirit of God has some way of 
bringing before the human mind 
truth, at which it would not arrive 
apart from such truth’s being pre- 
sented to it by the Spirit of God? 
We have not yielded as yet even a 
qualified assent to the findings of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 
Hypnotism and telepathy are to us 
largely a terra incognita. But cer- 
tainly it is not going too far to say 
that the alleged phenomena belonging 
to this and other spheres of investiga- 
tion make it entirely credible that the 
Spirit of God may have some way of 
bringing before the mind truths, both 
general and specific, which, but for 
his action, would not come before the 
mind. Further, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that the prophetic mind, un- 
der such an experience, might have 
been as distinctly perplexed by the 
truth presented to it, as distinctly in- 
capable of bringing that truth into re- 
lation to the rest of its knowledge as 
those alleged to have had experiences 
in connection with telepathy and hyp- 
notism are said at times to be. Nor 
is this possibility altered, or 

least minimized by asserting roundly 
that knowledge so communicated 
would have been introduced into the 
mind in an external, mechanical or 
magical way. ‘To one in the habit of 
using language with some degree of 
accuracy there is a wide difference 
between what is magical—a term 
redolent of fraud and unreality and 
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what is mysterious or inscrutable to 
those shrouded in our present igno- 
rance and hemmed in by our present 
limitations. The laws of intercourse 
between spirits are by no means so 
fully known or so well understood as 
to warrant us in speaking dogmati- 
cally of how the divine Spirit must 
and of how he cannot introduce truth 
to the attention of the mind. His 
power of immediate access to the soul 
through the faculty of imagination is 
not doubted by any who believe that 
the visions of the prophets originated 
not with the prophet himself but with 
the Spirit. But if he have immediate 
access to the mind through this fac- 
ulty, then why not through others? 
The mystery is in the fact, not pri- 
marily in the mode of his access. 


We conclude, then, 
that while RIEHM is 
right in affirming 
that all prophecy is psychologically 
mediated, that is, communicated in 
accordance with the laws-of the mind, 
he is wrong when, under cover of this 
general proposition, he maintains that 
the content of every prophecy must 
have been developed from what he 
speaks of as “germs of knowledge in 
the previous consciousness of the 
prophet.” In a word, he is merely 


Conclusion. 
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another victim of a false analogy. 
Have we then again reached a 
merely negative result? Perhaps so; 
but a result none the less valuable for 
being negative. For there is a place 
for “the Monroe doctrine’ in the 
mental as well as in the political 
sphere. Even though we may not be 
in a position to enlarge the bounds of 
our knowledge by establishing for 
ourselves a just and firm footing upon 
an inviting piece of what has hitherto 
been terra incognita, it is often essen- 
tial to our continued possession of 
territory that we have occupied and 
where our dearest interests lie that 
we be able to say to one about to 
plant upon this aforementioned 
terra incognita the sovereignty of a 
pseudo-knowledge—es ist verboten; 
and to back up the words by a display 
of reason. RikHM’s piety doubtless 
saved him from the consequences of 
his logic. May the same be true of 
many others. It seems quite certain, 
however, that we have only to give 
free course to the imperious postu- 
late “Everything grows; everything 
must gradually have evolved out of a 
previously existing germ,” in order 
sooner or later to get rid altogether 
of revelation, of religion, and of God 
himself. W. M. McP. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LEVITICUS. 
PH. J. HOEDEMAKER, D. D., AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


iL 


It is not difficult to give an analysis of the book of Leviticus, 
in connection with a summary of its contents and an outline of 
its argument. 

It is, indeed, much easier, in the case of this book, than in 
that of many others of the Old Testament writings, especially if 
we restrict our investigation, as we propose to do in this essay, 
to the first and largest of the two sections into which Leviticus 
can readily be divided—the cleavage being very marked, and 
the subjects treated comparatively few in number. The first 
eighteen chapters covering the first part have for their central 
idea the maintenance of the covenant relation by means of the 
worship in the Sanctuary. 

Chapters i.-viii. contain the necessary instructions with regard 
to the different sacrifices required from the priests, the rulers, 
the people and individual members of the congregation, on vari- 
ous occasions. In chapters i.-v. the materials of which the obla- 
tions might consist are indicated. They are named in the follow- 
ing order: 

ist. The burnt offerings, of bullocks, sheep or goats and fowls, 
i. e., turtle-doves or young pigeons (ch. i.). 

2d. The oblations of meat, of fine flour, unleavened cakes, 
flour baked in a pan, and first fruits (i1.). 

3d. The peace offerings of bullocks, and lambs or goats (iii.). 

4th. The sacrifices for sin, of bullocks, male kids of the goats, 
. female kids of the goats, and female lambs (iv.). 

5th. The trespass offerings as above, together with various 
substitutes, as two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, “one for 
a sin offering, the other for a burnt offering;’ likewise in the 
case of inability to bring the costlier sacrifice, the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour. Lastly, in, certain cases, a ram “with thy 
estimation,” in addition to the payment of damages (v. 1-vi. 7). 

Chapters vi. and vii. contain instructions on the same general 
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subject, in somewhat the same order, but with a slight difference 
to which we will have occasion to refer later on. We have here 

a. The law of the burnt offering (vi. 8-13). 

b. The law of the meat offering (vi. 14-18, 19-24). 

c. The law of the sin offering (vi. 24-30). 

d. The law of the trespass offering (vii. 1-6, 7-10). 

e. The law of the peace offering (vii. 11-21, 22-27, 28-34, 35, 
36). 

The sin offering, which in i.-v. follows the peace offering, here 
takes the precedence. 

This remark, however, reminds us that it is necessary to make 
a reservation with regard to the nature of the investigation into 
the structure of Leviticus in which we are now engaged. 

It is not difficult to give a fair analysis of the book at short 
notice, if we for a moment forget that there is such a thing as 
a historical-critical inquiry into the origin and structure of 
Leviticus. But a single glance at an Introduction to the Old 
Testament, or, better still, a commentary or a monograph on 
Leviticus or the Hexateuch, by a scholar of what is still called 
the new school of criticism, shows us that the inquiry we institute 
is beset with difficulties of different kinds. 

It gives us about the same sensation a guest would probably 
have, if his host furnished him with a microscope instead of a 
bill of fare, giving him thereby a broad hint that it was hardly 
a wise thing to trust simply to his palate for an opinion with 
regard to the quality of his food. What a variety of emenda- 
tions, interpolations and complications are to be dealt with as 
soon as we have anything to do with what would be considered 
in many quarters a scholarly way of handling the subject, before 
we can allow ourselves to have an opinion on the subject of the 
unity and the structure we seemed to discover when most care- 
fully reading through the book of Leviticus! 

Are we in duty bound to follow the guidance of the great 
masters of criticism, and in case of non-agreement to challenge 
the results of their study and labor? ‘The prospect is not en- 
couraging. It is not possible to lose sight of this question, or to 
leave it an open one, for the simple reason that these results, 
registered as they are in the name of a sound scholarship, cannot 
all of them be reduced to an erroneous method or to a false philo- 
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sophical principle lying back of this method, being the outcome 
in some cases of a great deal of literary acumen. The analysis 
of the critics often shows, to tell the truth, a great deal of scholar- 
ship, which appeals to the common sense of one working on 
orthodox lines. 

It is true, we believe in the divine inspiration of Holy Writ, 
the Mosaic laws included, but this does not make inquiry a sine- 
cure. Our theological position does not permit us to waive all 
examination as to the origin of the books of the Old Testament 
or of the New. Revelation has come down to us through human 
instrumentality. It is, therefore, an open question whether 
Moses committed the instructions he received to writing himself, 
or whether he transmitted them to the scribes ; whether they were 
given at one time, or successively, as they were called for by the 
exigencies of the moment; and whether these consecutive revela- 
tions were given in a permanent form, or gathered up and ar- 
ranged into codes in their historic or in a logical order. 

These and such like considerations leave us no choice. We 
must needs grapple with the questions raised by the critics. 

There is, however, a difficulty from a practical point of view, 
which deters us from entering on this course. If we do so, not 
in a learned but in a somewhat popular article, surely a well 
known German proverb, which tells us that men often fail to see 
the forest, because they are always looking at the bushes and the 
trees, will be applicable to us. 

The only way out of this dilemma is to take up a simple case 
to be used as a test, namely, to examine some result in which 
apparently no philosophical or theological principle is at stake, 
but which, for that very reason, will enable us to determine 
whether we are to follow the example of the critics in our survey 
of the subject we have before us, or to proceed in an entirely dif- 
ferent, and, as far as modern criticism goes, an entirely original 
manner. 

There is such a case in hand. We touched on it when giving 
a superficial analysis of the contents at the beginning of our 
inquiry. It may be briefly stated as follows: Prof. A. Kuenen 
concludes that chapters vi. and vii. had a different author from 
the one who wrote chapters i.-v., from the fact that the very same 
sacrifices are named in both sections, but as we have seen, 1m a 
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different order.* We choose this statement as a fair sample of 
the way in which, comparatively speaking, even sober critics take 
liberties with our Bible, and of the manipulations by which they 
attempt to determine the structure of the complex of laws now 
found in Leviticus. 

In chapters i.-v., the order of sequence is as follows: burnt, 
meat, peace, sin and trespass offerings; whereas in chapters vi. 
and vii., the sin offerings, here not very lucidly distinguished 
from the trespass offerings, Kuenen thinks follow the burnt and 

the meat offerings, whilst the peace offerings come at the close. 
' Now, if this first section of Leviticus, chapters 1.-viii., was on 
its trial, a clever advocate could make out a pretty fair case for 
the client even against such a doughty public prosecutor as the 
one named above. Conceding that the separate laws did not 
exactly balance each other, as the panniers are to be seen on a 
cavalcade of mules passing the frontiers of Spain into France, 
with their loads of southern fruit, the spokesman would argue 
that the compilators or redactors who have left Leviticus behind 
them, as a monument of their skill, would be as likely to discover 
the disorder which shocks the learned professor of the present 
day as Kuenen and his consorts, and discovering it, might be 
as likely to remedy it as he, especially as it could be done by so 
simple a process as making a few sentences change their places. 

And if the opponent asserted that there was such a religious 
fear before the eyes of the redactors of adding to or detracting 
from the tittles and iotas of the law, that they would not think of 
doing anything more original than just piecing together the 
chippings of various instructions, picked up in the workshops of 
the priests, he would remind him of the liberty these men took 
with the documents on hand according to more than one current 
hypothesis. 

He would, furthermore, try to point out an apparently purely 
neutral ground, lurking behind casual observations of a purely 
literary nature. 

The mere supposition that these laws, instead of being what 
they openly profess to be, revelations made, and hence instruc- 
tions given at different times (i. 1; iv. 1; v. 14; vi. I, 8, 14, 24; 
vii. I, II, 22, 28, 35; viii. 1 ff), without any regard to historic 


*Hist. Crit. Inquiry, 1., 3 6, note 27. 
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sequence, or logical order, are part of a system wrought out by 
different men, in various ways, long after there was an occasion 
for their use, makes it impossible to do justice to the book, 
because it applies a wrong standard. It is impossible to refute 
the indictment against Leviticus in particulars, not only because 
it takes up too much space, not only because the decision is like 
every matter of taste purely subjective, but also because the 
preliminary supposition, which determines the whole position, 
depends on an act of faith. The critic has first of all to answer 
the question, do you or do you not believe in the history of the 
covenant as it is documented in the books of Moses? 

The structure of the book of Leviticus—what kind of structure 
do we look for? The structure of the plant? The law is not an 
organism growing up out of a single center. The structure of 
a building? The law is not built up according to plans, traced on 
tinted paper in the shed of the architect. 

The structure of a geological formation, layer upon layer, laid 
down by the action of the water, and broken through by the 
action of internal fires upheaving the strata and showing the 
succession of different periods by the relicts of a fauna and a 
flora which is past and gone, but being perpetual in its embedded 
remains, tells the story of long ago to the palaeontologist? This 
is nearer tothe mark. But still nearer is the wonderful fact that 
we have to deal here with the divine and the human element, 
explained and being explained by each other according to a law 
which is the very opposite of the law in the natural world, the 
great law of evolution, the two elements which are electrotyped 
both in the history of revelation itself and in the documents which 
it originated. 

Leviticus has an order of its own. A man of Kuenen’s stamp, 
however learned and sober he might be, yea, even unbiassed in his 
way, cannot possibly understand the riddle of Leviticus, because 
he has lost the key. 

We have now paved the way for the study on which we are 
engaged, and will point out how the apparent disorder in the 
structure of Leviticus, the wonderful impartiality it shows in 
everything which regards the priests, the inimitable unity in 
diversity to be found throughout the work, are in harmony with 
the leading principles of revelation, and how the structure of 
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Leviticus reveals the word which manifests the thought of God. 


IS THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT A 
RELIGION OF FEAR? 


PRINCIPAL D, H. MAC VICAR, D. D., LL. D., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


In answering this question we must keep in view the difference 
and the relation between Theology and Religion. Theology is 
objective, and has been elaborated in innumerable volumes 
through successive ages. Religion is subjective, has its home in 
the heart and consists in the recognition of obligation to God as 
Creator, Savior and Supreme Ruler. It is an experience, an 
inward life which moulds and directs outward conduct, and not 
merely an inanimate creed. And yet a creed—what is habitually 
thought and believed is inseparable from religion; for “as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” Hence Lactantius rightly de- 
rived the term religion from the Latin religo, to fasten, to bind 
back, because it is that heart-felt, unquenchable conviction which 
binds us in perpetual allegiance to the throne of God. Whether 
as cherished sentiments or as written creeds, religious cults vary 
according to the objects of adoration and worship. Thus the 
diversity becomes practically unlimited. The character of the 
being worshipped and served determines the character of religion. 
With Christians, believing that God is a spirit, that God is love, 
religion is a life of loving trust, a life of faith and earnest en- 
deavor to conform to the standard of duty set by Christ’s sum- 
mary of “all the law and the prophets,” viz., “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind; and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Now, if this is the essence of religion, and if its practical activ- 
ity, God-ward and man-ward, is expressed by the one word love, 
and if “perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath punish- 
ment,” then the precise point of the question proposed is, Does 
the teaching of the Old Testament regarding God and man 
engender slavish fear instead of love as the dominating motive in 
the worship and service of the Almighty, and is it therefore 
antagonistic to true religion as inculcated by Christ and his 
Apostles ? 
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We might answer in a word that Jesus did not so regard it. 
He uttered no such view, and gave it no countenance directly or 
indirectly. His resumé of “all the law and the prophets,” just 
cited, declares the opposite. He had no quarrel with the Old 
Testament and its religion. ‘True, he did condemn certain 
perverse glosses and misinterpretations of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, but he set the seal of his unqualified approval upon all that 
was taught by holy men who spake from God as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. His own faith and piety, as the Son of man 
and the pattern of his followers, were nurtured by the lessons of 
the Old Testament. It was his Bible, his vade mecum. He 
claimed that its prophecies and promises centered upon himself, 
that Moses spoke of him. This should be conclusive as to the 
trend and inference of the teaching. 

But in spite of this, there are those—and they seem to be a 
growing company—who persist in asserting that the representa- 
tions of God by Moses and the prophets are not only crude and 
imperfect, but such as repel instead of attracting human souls. 
He is invested with attributes and described as performing works 
fitted only to alienate and terrify men. He appears not as a 
loving father full of tender compassion, but as an almighty 
king, an inexorable governor and judge, heartless and arbitrary 
in the exercise of power, doing his own will, and remorselessly 
destroying his enemies, and often capriciously smiting his own 
chosen people. He is represented as implacable and manifesting 
the utmost ferocity. Hence such statements as the following: 
“The Lord shall go forth as a mighty man, he shall stir up 
jealousy like a man of war; he shall cry, yea, roar; he shall pre- 
vail against his enemies” (Is. xlii. 13). ‘He was unto meas a 
bear lying in wait, and as a lion in secret places” (Lam. iii. 10). 
“For I will be unto Ephraim as a lion, and as a young lion to the 
house of Judah; I, even I, will tear and go away; I will take 
away, and none shall rescue him.” ‘Therefore I will be unto 
them as a lion; as a leopard by the way will I observe them; I 
will meet them as a bear bereaved of her whelps, and I will rend 
the caul of their heart, and there will I devour them like a lion” 
(TOs. vi 145 xii. 7, 8). 

These are specimens of the delineations of the character of 
God which, it is alleged, prevail in the Old Testament, and its 
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historical records bear witness to the fulfilment of his appalling 
threats. 

Terrific devastations wrought by the fierceness of his wrath 
are cited—such as the Deluge, when the whole human race per- 
ished, except one family; the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah “and all the plain and all the inhabitants of the cities;” the 
successive judgments upon the land of Egypt, the death of the 
first-born of man and beast, and the complete overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s army when Moses and the children of Israel exultantly 
shouted, “I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

The punishment of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, the plague of 
venomous serpents which consumed the people in the wilderness, 
and the extermination of the Canaanitish tribes by the wars of 
Joshua—all these are events belonging to the same category— 
and it is alleged that the ascription of them to the immediate 
agency of God, or the claim that they received his approval, is 
dishonoring to him and incompatible with the reverent, loving 
thoughts which characterize true worship. 

This view seems plausible, but it is one-sided and incomplete; 
it fails to embrace all facts relevant to the matters in hand; it 
takes no account of the infinite demerit of sin, and its awful 
prevalence at the time of the greatest of these judgments, when 
“God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.” The view overlooks the necessity of just and 
appropriate treatment of the persistent determination of men to 
ignore God, to deny his personal agency and government. Then, 
as now, men were ingenious in finding ways by which to get rid 
of belief in the direct and all-pervading efficiency of the eternal 
Spirit. They relegated the functions of the Creator to dumb 
idols, the work of their own hands, as men in our day ascribe 
them to atoms, molecules, force, law, nature, evolution—any- 
thing rather than a personal God. If they had not the extensive 
knowledge and technical nomenclature of modern sceptical 
scientists they reached the same results without this equipment. 

They behaved in like manner in relation to God’s moral govern- 
ment. ‘The strenuous effort was to banish him from the domain 
of ethics. Hence all sorts of mutable and even whimsical stand- 
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ards of right were adopted rather than acknowledge that God 
is right, that his nature is the ultimate basis of right, and that 
the laws of the physical universe and his Word, as the expression 
of his nature, are the rules which should govern human conduct. 

They scoffed at the thought of a righteous Ruler enthroned in 
heaven directing’ the affairs of men and the movements of 
nations. Vice ran riot. Oppressors grew rich and powerful, 
and received the homage of thousands notwithstanding their 
tyranny and loathsome crimes. Righteousness, truth and mercy 
were trampled in the dust. Teachers and leaders of the people 
insolently said unto God, “Depart from us; for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty, that we 
should serve him? And what profit should we have, if we pray 
unto him?” 

Did not this conduct on the part of men merit and more than 
justify the manifestations of divine severity complained of? 
Certain it is that wise, just and benignant government sometimes 
makes use of forcible restraint, for men are so constituted as to 
be ruled through fear as well as through their capacity to love. 
It is a fact of common observation that a keen sense of danger 
deters them from the perpetration of flagrant folly and crime, 
and, therefore, God appeals to both motives, fear and love—to 
both sides of human nature. And the worship which has in it an 
element of holy awe, of godly fear, is not displeasing to the Most 
High. 

Still more. It should be remembered that the very events 
which struck terror into the hearts of the ungodly were fraught 
with deliverance with salvation to the righteous, and therefore 
they regarded God, not as a consuming fire, but “glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.”’ I am convinced that a 
full and honest examination of the contents of the Old Testament 
would make it apparent that representations of the divine charac- 
ter which should call forth man’s love and gratitude are more 
deeply emphasized than anything that inspires slavish fear. 


“So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too— 


So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here !”’ 


Had we patience to ponder and spiritual discernment to discover 
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the true import of these elder scriptures, the wealth, the inex- 
haustible riches of their meaning, we should not rashly rush, as 
many do, to the conclusion that the saints of the days of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob were infants in the knowledge of divine 
things. Hence Professor George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, 
wisely remarks in his Yale lectures: “It is evident that the essence 
of the truth about God’s love and the perfection of that love in 
suffering, which Christ manifested and which is the glory of the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, was already conceived and 
expressed by the prophets. The Spirit of Christ in the Old Tes- 
tament is not confined to its human heroes and ideals: the length 
and breadth, the height and depth of it belonged to the Old Tes- 
tament’s revelation of God himself”’ (p. 176). 

What, we ask, are the attributes of God the revelation of which 
banishes fear and inspires confidence, peace, hope and love in 
the human heart? Are they not omnipotence governed by omni- 
tude of knowledge and wisdom, truth, faithfulness, mercy and 
love? And are not these the distinguishing characteristics 
ascribed to God throughout the Old Testament? The opening 
sentence of Genesis declares the origin of all things to be due to 
his almighty creative fiat—‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” It matters not how he prepared the earth 
to be the abode of man and of innumerable and infinitely diversi- 
fied lower creatures, whether by a process of evolution extending 
through countless millions of ages, or by distinct, successive cre- 
ative acts following one another more closely, still his creatorship 
by the forth-putting of almighty energy remains intact. And 
multitudinous evidences are furnished by physical science of his 
infinite intelligence and wisdom in this stupendous work of origi- 
nation. Now these resources of Jehovah—his inexhaustible 
knowledge, wisdom and power—were regarded by Old Testa- 
ment saints as ever available in their behalf. Hence their glad- 
some confidence in the most trying circumstances. They could 
sing with joy, “God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble, therefore will not we fear though the earth be 
removed, and the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation: of whom shall I be 
afraid?” ‘Though an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear.” ‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
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shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

This confidence was the natural outcome of God’s dealings 
with men. From the first he showed himself to be “The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin.”’ Illustrations of this truth are 
found on every page of scripture. At the dawn of human history 
in Eden, when man committed the primal sin and became utterly 
foolish and fled from God, thinking he could hide from the 
omniscient among the trees of the garden, what was God’s atti- 
tude towards him? Not one of severity, but of mercy and 
kindness. ‘Ihe Lord God called unto him”’—sought him, fol- 
lowed him in his guilty flight, gave him a redemptive promise— 
the assurance of the coming of a Deliverer who should crush the 
head of the enemy who had deceived and ruined him. 

When Cain became a bloody murderer and slew his unoffend- 
ing righteous brother, and was driven by conscience to the verge 
of despair and cried out, “My punishment is greater than I can 
bear,” what was the Lord’s treatment of him? He heard his 
remonstrance, assured him of safety, and said, ‘Therefore, who- 
soever slayeth 'Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” 

Pharaoh multiplied and intensified his cruelties upon Israel 
until their cry “came up unto God by reason of the bondage. 
And God heard their groaning, and God looked upon the children 
of Israel, and God had respect unto them.’ This was surely 
gracious and paternal, fitted to evoke not fear, but gratitude 
and joy. Even the treatment of the tyrant was characterized 
by abundant mercy—a fact too often overlooked. He was not 
dealt with after the manner in which some modern Christian 
nations are wont to handle incorrigible oppressors. Instead of 
sudden judgment overwhelming him, Divine forbearance and 
infinite kindness are made conspicuous by the mission of Moses 
and Aaron to plead with him and to use means that ought to 
have moved him to emancipate his slaves. It need hardly be 
said that this recital of instances of divine compassion might be 
extended indefinitely, but let these suffice. 

Finally, the celebration of Old Testament religious festivals 
and the services of the Tabernacle, Temple and Synagogues 
make it clear that the religion of the people was characterized by 
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ecstatic joy rather than fear. There were stated days of 
trumpet-blowing and rejoicing. ‘There were harps and organs 
and psalters—instruments of gladness, freely used in public wor- 
ship. ‘Three times in the year all males were to appear before 
the Lord God (Exod. xxii. 16). And we may understand the 
hopeful, gladsome sentiments with which they entered into these 
services by the following utterances: “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” “Light is sown 
for the righteous and gladness for the upright in heart.” “Thou, 
Lord, hast made me glad through thy works.” “The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of the isles be 
glad thereof.” ‘“O clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto 
God with the voice of triumph.” “Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
righteous; for praise is comely for the upright.’’ More than a 
score of Psalms begin with the expressions, “Praise the Lord, O 
give thanks unto the Lord;” and an analysis of the entire book, 
apart from all other evidence, would show the groundlessness of 
the opinion that the religion of the Old Testament is a religion 
of fear. And if, as some modern critics contend, the Psalms 
were written by a somewhat large company of inspired poets 
living remote from one another and scattered through past centu- 
ries, then my conclusion acquires additional force from their 
concurrent testimony. 


THE REWARDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 
REV. W. SCOTT WATSON, A. M., WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 


There has been a unity in the church of the living God from the 
earliest days of the human race to the present time, but its history 
shows two great divisions, of which we have the primitive and 
divinely inspired records in the two main parts of the Bible 
respectively. As each of the periods had peculiarities of its own, 
we may speak of the religion of the Old Testament and of that of 
the New Testament, provided we do not by those terms imply the 
existence of two independent religions. In the present paper we 
are to consider a single element of the Old Testament religion, 
that of the rewards which found a place therein, using the word 
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in its stricter sense and not as inclusive of penalties. In our 
investigation we may confine ourselves to the last four of the 
Books of Moses as containing the basal material for our purpose, 
the preceding book and the Hebrew Scriptures that follow being 
passed over, the former as presenting preliminary history and the 
latter as the productions of men whose commission was, not to 
establish a new order of things, but for the most part, presenting 
the continued binding force of the Pentateuchal legislation, to 
urge upon the Israelites by historical example or direct call the 
duty of observing its precepts. 

“Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance for the assembly 
of Jacob” (Deut. xxxiii. 4). In that Law we frequently find the 
children of Israel directed to ‘hearken diligently unto the voice of 
the LORD their God, to observe to do all his commandments, that 
it might be well with them.’ Should they, chosen by the Lord 
from all the families of the earth to reveal himself specially to and 
to exalt to pre-eminence, be a holy people, Moses speaking in the 
name of Jehovah said that blessings would be poured out upon 
them with no illiberal hand. See Ex. xv. 26; xxiii. 25-31; Lev. 
xxv. 18, 19; xxvi. 3-13; Deut. iv. 40; vii. 12-24; xi. 21-28; xv. 
6; xxviii. I-14; xxx. I-20; and elsewhere. Although the pro- 
nouns “thou” and “you” are often interchanged in these passages, 
the words were addressed to the assembled congregation as a 
whole, evidently with the intention that they should be applied 
collectively. A nation is more than a mere multitude of men and 
women or the sum total of the persons living within a certain 
extent of territory: there is present some unifying principle bind- 
ing the various elements together so that there results an 
organism with a life of its own and subject to laws of growth and 
decay. This the ancient Hebrew legislator was fully cognizant 
of, for his writings show that he had a very vivid conception not 
only of holy and sinful individuals but also of a holy and a sinful 
nation. That was a holy folk whose God was Jehovah as evi- 
denced not in words alone but by a hearty doing of his will on the 
part of the priestly and other rulers with an earnest following of 
the common people—should Israel prove such, she would be 
greatly blessed. 

National existence is a thing of this world only, and accord- 
ingly the rewards of holiness promised to the body politic were of 
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a temporal, mundane nature. The passages already referred to 
show that a peculiar position among nations was to be the lot of 
the children of Jacob, if as a body faithful to their God. Obedi- 
ence would bring the driving out of the wicked inhabitants that 
then dwelt in the land of Canaan and the establishment of the 
Israelites in the possession of it—we know how sinful conduct on 
one occasion but shortly after the leaving of Egypt caused a 
deferring of the crossing of the Jordan for forty years. After 
that peace would be within the land, no sword of man passing 
through it but whatever enemies might arise being easily van- 
quished outside its borders, and evil beasts would cease to annoy. 
These servants of the Lord, independent of foreign authority, 
would rule over and lend to other peoples, being set “on high 
above all the nations of the earth.’ They would have great 
wealth, their herds and flocks being fruitful and their vineyards 
and fields yielding rich harvests under specially favorable condi- 
tions of the weather of the Lord’s producing. They themselves 
would multiply exceedingly, becoming a vast multitude, through 
the absence of barrenness and the taking away of sickness from 
the midst of them, especially the evil diseases of Egypt which 
they had known so well. We may leave particulars and sum up 
all the rewards of holiness promised to the Hebrew as a nation in 
the comprehensive statement that Jehovah would love them and 
that he would set his tabernacle among them and be their God, a 
protecting and avenging deity ever near at hand. Obedience, 
moreover, would not be attended with such happy results for a 
brief time only but the glorious national existence would not come 
to an end until sin had destroyed it, and even after that repentance 
and a return to the observance of the commandments of the Lord 
would be followed by a restoration of the divine favor. 

The engagement of Jehovah to bestow the rewards which we 
have been considering was—apart from the one great condition 
of holiness on which it was based—unconditional and of the most 
absolute nature. Not only were the promises given directly and 
reiterated in words of whose meaning there could be no doubt, 
but they were also repeated by implication in no less positive terms 
in the threats of curses for disobedience, an unholy people being 
to receive as penalties the opposites of what holiness would bring 
(cf. Lev. xxvi. 14-43; Deut. xxviii. 15-68). And when we read 
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the subsequent history of the Israelites we find that these words 
of the Pentateuch were literally fulfilled, for we see throughout a 
linking together of secular prosperity with the observance of the 
requirements of the Mosaic Law and of national calamity with 
their neglect—we need not cite illustrations with which all our 
readers are familiar. 

Turning from the view of the happy estate of the nation whose 
God is the Lord, we will inquire what blessings were assigned 
in the Pentateuch severally to the men and the women who 
walked uprightly. Now, instead of the fulness of detail which 
presented itself in what we have been examining, there is a total 
absence of specific promises, the answer to our question being 
given more through inference and in general statements regard- 
ing God’s character than by direct assertion. The wealth spoken 
of was not a repletion to overflowing of the civic treasuries that 
had been squeezed out of a poverty-stricken and down-trodden 
populace or one in which the common people had no share, but 
it was a general richness of the multitude. The immense increase 
in the population of the land was, of course, to be brought about 
by individuals enjoying good health and ‘seeing their wives as 
fruitful vines in their houses and their children like olive plants 
round about their tables.’ Those blessings were not to rest 
upon a nation apart from its component parts, but were to be dis- 
tributed among the latter. As in a holy state the holy persons 
were the predominant and characteristic element and the one from 
which the community received its designation, it is necessarily 
implied that they would be the recipients of at least the major 
portion of the benefits bestowed, though the wicked living among 
them, whom through the secretness of the sinning the execution 
of the laws might never reach, might have a share just as the 
tares enjoy with the wheat the rain and the sunshine. 

While the nation collectively had given to it absolute assurances 
of temporal material rewards for holiness which necessarily were 
to descend upon individuals, yet those promises must not be taken 
as made with the same absoluteness to each and every citizen 
without exception who worshipped the Lord aright. There 
might be a faithful compliance with the terms of the covenant on 
the side of God without the distribution being uniform or uni- 
versal. Indeed, no particular Israelite, however holy he might 
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be, was justified by any statement of the Pentateuch in expecting 
with certainty a share of the temporal blessings of which we 
have been speaking, excepting those of the most general nature. 
(The cases of Caleb and Joshua scarcely form real exceptions 
to this statement.) This is a fact which it is important for 
us clearly to perceive, for unless we do so we will be puzzled 
by some of the phenomena of the Sacred Scriptures and may 
think that there are contradictions in God’s Word, or between 
his words and his works, where none in reality exist. To 
hold that the promises of the Mosaic codé were intended by the 
author to be fulfilled to each holy person in the same manner 
as to the nation would involve a belief that he thought that no 
such person would, for instance, die in early youth or be without 
wealth and a flourishing family; yet we find that the Law itself 
implies the possibility of the death of the younger members of 
priestly families (Lev. xxi.) and states that there ever would be 
Israelites in poverty, saying that “the poor shall never cease out 
of the land,” and directing how “a brother,’ who had waxen poor 
and perhaps had even sold himself into slavery through need, 
should be treated (Ex. xxi. 2-6; xxii. 25-27; Lev. xxv. 25-55; 
Deut. xv. 7-18; xxiv. 10-15 )—and that, too, without any impli- 
cation that the religious leaders so afflicted had been derelict in the 
discharge of their duties or that the “brethren” without earthly 
possessions had been sinners above all the men of their generation 
who were rich in this world’s goods. That the righteous might 
suffer, and that severely, is a fact well recognized in the Bible, 
and one in which the sacred penmen perceived no violation of the 
splendid promises of the Pentateuch. It finds expression in 
many of the Psalms, and illustration in the lives of the prophets 
who were faithful to their commission amid obloquy and persecu- 
tion. One whole book of the Old Testament is devoted to the 
subject of the afflicted righteous, a problem which mankind is 
too apt to solve as did the disciples of old (John ix. 1-3) by saying 
that the suffering is on account of sin—but the story of Job, with 
his riches carried off and his children slain and himself smitten 
with a terrible disease, tells that Jehovah may have in view 
another object than chastisement for iniquity when he allows what 
is commonly called trouble to come upon his children. 

The great thing urged upon the individual Israelites in the 
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Mosaic legislation was not the obtaining of a reward through 
righteousness, but the avoiding of sin or, after transgression, 
the removal of its evil effects. It was Jehovah’s will that they 
should be holy, and he had the right tocommand. Yet, although 
no detailed specification of the various advantages which would 
accrue to a holy individual in consequence of his adherence 
to the Lord is given, such a person was not left without good 
reason to think that he would not be a loser by his conduct. Not 
only would he escape liability to the punishments to be meted out 
against sins of various kinds, but he was given assurance of divine 
favor and blessing in the knowledge of God’s character that was 
revealed tohim. A just deity would not treat him unjustly. He 
was told that the LORD is “the faithful God, which keepeth 
covenant and mercy with them that love him and keep his com- 
mandments to a thousand generations” (Deut. vii. 9; cf. Ex. xx. 
6; xxxiv. 6, 7, and Deut. v. 10). Man’s holiness implied the 
existence of harmonious relations between the Creator and the 
creature—“Ye shall be holy: for I the LORD your God am holy”’ 
(Lev. xix. 2). He who ‘walked not in the counsel of the wicked 
nor stood in the way of sinners nor sat in the seat of the scornful’ 
had him to whom “belongeth the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, the earth, and all that therein is’ (Deut. x. 14), taking 
a delight in him and loving him. Therefore, he might with per- 
fect confidence believe that, come what might, it would in the 
truest sense be well with him. The sweet Psalmist of Israel, who 
himself experienced such hardships that once almost in despair he 
cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Ps. 
XXil. I), most beautifully expressed the trust of the Old Testa- 
ment saint in the twenty-third Psalm—‘“The LORD is my shep- 
herd.” He felt that he would have guidance and provision for 
his needs—a laying of the table and a leading, however, not of his 
own procuring, but according to the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Shepherd. He knew that he would hunger and thirst, that 
his soul would need restoring, that he would have enemies who 
would rejoice in his destruction, yea, that he might even have to 
walk through the valley of deep darkness, but he also knew whom 
he had trusted and was at rest, satisfied that the Lord, who was 
his Shepherd, would care for him. Such a blessed assurance was 
much better than any enumeration of specific blessings—what list 
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could contain all the good things which God is continually bestow- 
ing upon his servants! 

The matter of rewards for the righteous after death received 
no mention in the Law of Moses, a code intended primarily for 
the direction of the Israelites’ conduct in this life and not to reveal 
the secret things which belonged unto God. If a person could 
look forward to enjoying the divine favor until he reached the 
grave, why should he have thought otherwise than that Jehovah, 
the eternal and omnipotent Ruler of the universe, a just and 
merciful God, would continue propitious and that the good things 
received on earth were but an earnest of what he would have in 
heaven ? 

In conclusion, we may note that the difference between the 
presentation of the penalties to be meted out to the wicked and 
that of the blessings to be enjoyed by the righteous as individuals, 
a particularity being present in the one case that, as we have seen, 
is absent from the other, suggests a difference between the rela- 
tionship of wickedness to its sequences and that of goodness to 
what follows it. Sin has its wages but the rewards of righteous- 
ness are the free gift of God (cf. Rom. vi. 23). The penalties 
were earned and were due to the recipients as a matter of justice, 
but it was not so with the blessings. A state of holiness was 
man’s original condition as created and the reception of evidences 
of the divine favor was a concomitant of it but not earned by it; 
when a sinner is restored to communion with his Creator, bless- 
ings again flow freely forth from the divine bounteousness. 


THE SACRIFICIAL IDEA IN PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS VOS, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Lay 


In a previous article the sacrificial import of the passage Rom. 
iii. 25, 26 was pointed out by us. We must now enquire what 
light these words of the Apostle shed on his philosophy of sacrifice 
in connection with the death of Christ. It will be observed that 
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Paul bases the necessity of the propitiatory exhibition of Christ 
on the principle of the divine righteousness. God set him forth 
as a (AaaTnpiov “to show his righteousness.” This manifestation 
of divine righteousness was rendered necessary “because of the 
passing over of the sins done aforetime,” and this “passing over” 
had been possible only because it was done “with a view to the 
showing of his righteousness at this present season.”* Obviously 
then, there is in the sacrifice of Christ, before all other things, 
an exercise of the righteousness of God. ‘The question arises, 
how is this to be understood? ‘The most natural answer would 
seem to be that the Apostle has in mind the retributive penal 
Sicatoovvn of which he speaks elsewhere, that he views the 
Savior’s death as a penal infliction due to this righteousness, that 
he represents it as historically made necessary, because the long- 
suffering of God and his passing over of sin in the time before 
Christ had seemed to place in doubt the enforcement of this 
principle, whereas in reality such passing over had been possible 
only because God had constantly in view the future occasion 
on which in the sacrifice of Christ he would signally manifest 
and vindicate his righteousness. On this, at one time well-nigh 
common, view the essence of sacrificial propitiation would for 
the Apostle consist in the exhibition of penal righteousness. Re- 
cently, however, with many writers, another interpretation has 
been substituted for this, according to which the conception of 
dixatocvvn has in the passage before us a totally different meaning, 
has in fact nothing to do with the thought of penal recompense. 
This modern interpretation appears in a variety of forms with 
such writers as Ritschl, (Cremer, Haring and others. For our 
present purpose it is not necessary to examine these minor shades 
of difference. All the views referred to have this in common, 
that they make the righteousness of God here named bear a favor- 
able meaning: it is defined as a form of grace or as a form of 
gracious procedure, whereby God imparts to man the benefits of 
salvation, not a righteousness held in balance by the divine love, 
not one of the two great factors entering into the redemptive pro- 


*We take the clause 7rpos THv evderEw THS Suxatoovvns avTov éy T@ VOV 
Kaip@ as dependent on the noun mapeow. If it were a mere resumption of 
the Preceding clause beginning with eis évderEw, the change of preposition 
from eis to pos would be unaccounted for. 
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cess, but identical with love, and as such the sole principle from 
which the whole process flows. Attention is called to the fact that 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms and in the second 
part of the Book of Isaiah, the righteousness of Jehovah appears 
as the principle of salvation, and it must be admitted that this is 
true and that Paul by using the term in this sense would have re- 
mained strictly within the limits of scriptural terminology, nay, 
that to a certain extent it would have been natural for him to bor- 
row the conception from these Old Testament passages. If is 
further contended that the phrase 9 Sucacoctvn adtod in Rom. iii. 
25, 26, as combined with the word évdeEs, points back to what we 
read in v. 21, duaoovvn Ocod repavepwrat, that this in turn points 
back to the almost identical statement in chap. i.17, Sicavoctvn Oeod 
aroxanvTTeTat, and that in this last-named statement ‘“‘the 
righteousness of God” must bear a favorable sense because it is 
contrasted with the “wrath of God” in the following verse. It 
ought to be observed that this modern exegesis involves not 
merely the change of the Pauline idea of God’s righteousness 
from an unfavorable to a favorable attribute, but that it involves 
also the surrender of the old Protestant exegesis of the phrase 
“righteousness of God’’ as denoting the objective righteousness 
imputed by God consisting in the merit of Christ. It is believed, 
at least by some, that not only in Rom. 1. 17; iii. 21, 22, but also in 
such passages as Rom. x. 3; II. Cor. v. 21, the conception of a 
favorable divine attribute or activity satisfies the exegetical re- 
quirements. 

In considering this new interpretation we may first of all assure 
ourselves that it need involve no menace whatever to the great 
doctrines of vicarious atonement and justification on the ground 
of the imputed righteousness of Christ. The former of these 
doctrines is securely established on what the Apostle teaches 
concerning the death of Christ as a reconciliation and redemption, 
a forensic transaction in general. As to the latter, even if all the 
passages which speak of Sicarocvvy Oeod should have to be inter- 
preted in the manner now proposed,* there would still always 


*In reference to Rom. x. 3, the new explanation is highly precarious, because 
the Sucarocvvn Oeod is the opposite of (S/a Sueatoovvy ; in II. Cor. v. 21, 
the contrast of God’s righteousness to our curse renders it in our view entirely 
impossible. Only Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 22, 25, 26, admit of serious discussion. 
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remain Phil. iii. 9, where the Apostle by using the fuller expres- 
sion 7 é« Oeod Sixaootvyn has removed all doubt in regard to the 
objective imputation-character of the righteousness spoken of. 
We may, therefore, calmly and impartially examine the grounds 
on which the view in question is recommended to us. Of course, 
in one respect acceptance of the new exegesis would mean a loss 
to our apprehension of the Pauline theology. If the Apostle in 
representing the divine righteousness as that in God which de- 
manded the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ for the forgiveness of 
sin, does not refer to a principle of justice, but to a principle of 
grace, then the passage in hand can no longer be said to throw 
any light on the theory of sacrifice underlying it. All it teaches 
us in this case will be the general truth, doubted by none, that the 
sacrifice of Christ manifested in some way the gracious love of 
God, but as to why the divine love had to be manifested in this 
peculiar way (i. e. by the crucifixion), it can furnish no answer. 

The main considerations weighing against such severing of the 
vital connection between the ideas of penal righteousness and 
Sacrifice in our passage may be briefly stated as follows: In the 
first place, it is doubtful whether Paul in using the phrase 
“righteousness of God’’ has conscious reference to Isaiah or the 
Psalms. The underlying figure in these portions of the Old 
Testament is that of a controversy between Israel and her 
enemies, in regard to, which Jehovah appears as the Judge. It is 
the part of his righteousness to justify Israel, i. e. so to interpose, 
that the right will appear to be on Israel’s side. The resultant 
righteousness of Israel consists in nothing else than that she will 
appear vindicated as over against her enemies. But neither in the 
Psalms nor in Isaiah does the divine righteousness in such connec- 
tions figure as the principle which effects the forgiveness of sin. 
It is true the Apostle might have spiritualized the entire concep- 
tion by transferring it from the political to the moral sphere. But 
in such a case it would be strange that in Rom. viii., where we 
meet with a representation somewhat approaching that of the 
second part of Isaiah and perhaps influenced by the latter (God 
in justification vindicates the sinner from all his accusing ene- 
mies) the phrase Scavoobvn Oeod should not occur. 

Secondly, the contrast between “righteousness of God” and 
“wrath of God” in Rom. i. 17, 18, is not decisive, because this 
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contrast is just as strong on the view that S:cacoctvn is here the 
objective imputed righteousness as when it is taken to mean the 
gracious interposition of God. That it must mean the latter the 
sense of opy7 cannot prove, because ¢py7 is not, properly speak- 
ing, a divine attribute or activity, but the wrath of God objec- 
tively embodied in judgment. Now, if for Rom. i. 17 the sense 
of objective, imputed righteousness is maintained and from here 
carried over to iii. 21, 22, as seems necessary on account of the 
similarity of expression, and if in close sequence (vs. 25, 26), the 
same phrase reappears as an attribute of God introduced in terms 
which plainly echo the two preceding passages, then we are almost 
compelled to think in the last-named case of retributive righteous- 
ness. For only between retributive and imputed righteousness a 
real connection exists such as will explain the use of the same 
phrase for two different things. On the other hand, there is no 
such connection between gracious righteousness in God and 
imputed righteousness, since the former is called righteousness 
for a totally different reason from that which gives its name to 
the latter. Hence Cremer’s view, who finds imputed righteous- 
ness in vs. 21, 22, and gracious righteousness as an attribute of 
God in vs. 25, 26, is very implausible. 

Thirdly, in Rom. iii. 21, 22, the description of the righteousness 
of God manifested as being “through faith” favors the old inter- 
pretation. It is more natural to say of a human possession than 

“of a divine activity that it is “through faith.” 

Fourthly, in our passage itself the accompanying statements 
seem to show that the righteousness referred to must be penal 
and not gracious. For its display was rendered necessary by the 
previous passing over of sins in the long-suffering of God. It 
must therefore be the opposite of long-suffering, which gracious 
righteousness clearly is not. Ritschl has tried to evade the force 
of this argument by making the Apostle say that the manifesta- 
tion of a full forgiving righteousness was required because pre- 
vious to Christ there had been only a partial and qualified passing 
over of sins. This might be a possible exegesis if the Apostle had 
not added the words “in the long-suffering of God,” thus indi- 
cating that in the sacrifice of Christ there was something which 
‘once for all prevented that any misinterpretation should be put 
upon the long-suffering of God, in other words, that there was in 
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it an exhibition of penal righteousness.* 

In the Apostle’s version of the words spoken by Jesus when 
instituting the Supper, to which we turn next, the Lord’s death 
appears as a covenant-sacrifice : “This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.” Ritschl concludés from this, that the death of 
Christ cannot have had for Paul any more definite associations 
than those of a transaction introducing the New Testament 
church into the communion of God to which the forgiveness of 
sin is attached. Of course, a covenant-sacrifice is a sacrifice 
which introduces into covenant-fellowship, but this general state- 
ment leaves entirely undetermined the manner in which such 
introduction is effected. Now it is said that the body of Christ 
is brép buov, and elsewhere this 7ép stands to express the sacri- 
ficial surrender of Christ on behalf of believers. Consequently 
Paul must have conceived of it as a rite of atonement, as 
well as a rite of introduction to covenant-fellowship, and the 
former will have to be understood as subservient to the latter: 
Christ’s death introduces into the new covenant because it atones, 
not it atones because it introduces into the covenant as Ritschl 
would have it. Again the phrase “in my blood” is significantly 
joined to “the new covenant,” and elsewhere this phrase describes 
the new relation in which the believer stands to God as resting on 
a propitiatory basis. Therefore the same intermediate thought 
will have to be supplied here also. 

The next passage (I. Cor. v. 7), compares the death of Christ 
to still another form of Old Testament sacrifice, the Passover. 
Paul here represents the Christian state as the ethical counterpart 
to what the feast of unleavened bread was symbolically. But this 
Old Testament feast was introduced by the feast of Passover. 
Thus the thought emerges, that the new state of ethical purity 
in which the Christian lives was also introduced by a passover- 
sacrifice, and this Paul finds in the death of Christ. Obviously 
the connection between Christ’s death and the Christian life of 
purity is not conceived of as merely chronological: it must be 
causal: in Christ’s sacrifice lies the ground or reason why the 


*The closing words of v. 26, often appealed to in this connection, can be made 
to suit either view, according as they are rendered: “that he might be righteous 
and (yet) justifying him that has faith in Jesus,’’ or “that he might be right- 
eous and (consequently ) justifying him that has faith in Jesus.”’ 
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Christian should be pure. Such at least is everywhere else the 
Apostle’s teaching. . It is safe to say, that in analogy with this 
he found some vital connection also between the feast of Passover 
and that of unleavened bread on the ground of which he explained 
their chronological conjunction. We are not told, however, in 
the present context what more precisely is the connection between 
Christ’s sacrificial death and the believer’s purity. Is it forensic 
or ethical? Has Christ by his sacrifice taken away our guilt, and 
through the removal of our guilt broken the power of sin, so that 
a state of purity becomes possible to us? Or must we so conceive 
of it that in some mystical way the sacrifice of Christ has directly 
set us free from the power and ethical impurity of sin? Or, is it 
merely a moral influence exerted by the cognizance of the death of 
Christ upon our consciousness which is adapted to render us 
pure? <A hint as to the answer is contained, we believe, in v. 
7, “Purge out the old leaven . . . . even as ye are unleavened.” 
In one sense the Corinthians must still purge themselves from all 
leaven, in another sense they are already unleavened. The 
former applies to their subjective condition, the latter to their 
objective state. And for both the reason is given in the imme- 
diately following statement: “For our passover also has been 
sacrificed, Christ.” Consequently the death of Christ is here 
represented as a Passover-sacrifice for two reasons: (1) Because 
it is the source of objective freedom from the impurity of the 
guilt of sin; (2) Because it is the source of subjective purity. 
The passage, therefore, teaches in harmony with Rom. iii. 25, 26, 
and I. Cor. xi. 24, 25, that sacrifice serves the purpose of removing 
the guilt of sin. 

In conclusion we must glance at the statement contained in 
Eph. v. 1, 2, “Be ye therefore imitators of God, and beloved 
children ; and walk in love, even as Christ also loved you, and gave 
himself up for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odor 
of a sweet smell.” This passage also speaks of the death of 
Christ, for which the verb 7rapadidovar elsewhere is Paul’s stand- 
ing term. Christ gave himself up in death for us. This act was 
the highest manifestation of his love towards us and is therefore 
held up as an example for the imitation of believers in their con- 
duct towards one another. A further motive, however, for urg- 
ing its imitation is derived from the fact, that this act of Christ 
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was supremely pleasing to God. Hence it is described in sacri- 
ficial terms not only, but in such sacrificial terms as strongly bring 
out this its character as something in which God takes delight; 

mpocdopd is placed before Ovola (cfr. for the usual sequence 
Heb. x. 5) and the phrase “for an odor of a sweet smell” is 

added, a phrase used by the law in connection with the pee 
burnt-offering, in whose ritual the element of consecration 
was made prominent. The death of ‘Christ, then, is here de- 
scribed as an act upon which the highest divine approval rested. 
In regard to the further significance of this act the passage gives » 
no information. It is of great value, however, in so far as it 
emphasizes two principles: (1) that an important element in the 
efficacy of the Savior’s death consisted in the obedience with 
which it was rendered; (2) if there was in the atonement an 
exercise of the divine retributive righteousness terminating upon 
Christ, this does not exclude that from another point of view at 
the same time the Father’s supreme love went out towards Christ, 
and such for the very reason that he had exposed himself to the 
penal consequences of the divine righteousness. Thus the two 
passages, Rom. iii. 25, 26 and Eph. v. 1, 2, are seen to be 
mutually complementary in their representation of the attitude of 
God towards the atonement in its sacrificial aspect. 


EMPHASIS IN THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
REV. ARTHUR JOHN WAUGH, A. M., PHELPS, N. Y. 
III. 


IV. Doctrinal, SIGNIFICANCE OF GREEK Empnasis. It is 
manifest that there are many cases in which the weight of a text 
may go one way rather than another by reason of its emphatic 
structure. Every man’s ministry has a certain distinctive accent 
to it. This is not true alone in the matter of one sermon, or the 
preaching of a year, but in the preaching of a lifetime. So there 
is an Apostolic accent, in sentences, trains of thought, in entire 
Epistles. Would that we all might catch their view of things, as 
they caught their Master’s. 

The uniqueness and divinity of Christ are not doctrines of the 
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Christian church merely on the testimony of a text here and there, 
nor merely on the ground of the comparison of Old Testament 
texts, nor prophetic fulfilment, nor because of direct statement so 
often repeated, nor merely on the grounds of Christ’s own claims 
regarding himself, nor as the result of lengthy arguments found 
in the Epistles ; but it is so woven in as the warp and woof of the 
very sentences that it cannot be gotten out without the absolute 
destruction of the books. While the Master was talking with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, she said to him: “I KNow that 
MEssIAH cometh (which is called Christ) : when HE Is coms, he 
will declare unto us all things” (Johniv. 25). ‘Then came Jesus’ 
marvelous words, with the accent they bore: “I THAT sPREAK 
UNTO THEE am HE.” Similarly is it with those wonderful sen- 
tences of Christ that are read at nearly every burial service in 
Christian lands, but words so faultily emphasized. Martha had 
rushed forth as soon as she heard of the coming of the Saviour, 
and had met him ere he had reached the edge of the little village 
of Bethany. Down at his dear feet, she fell, and pleaded that this 
awful calamity would never have happened had he been present, 
but that even yet anything that he might choose to ask the Father, 
he would grant. Jesus cheeringly responded: ‘Thy brother 
SHALL RISE AGAIN.” ‘The sister scarcely dared to take that in all 
it might imply for the very moment. She did not dare to render 
herself too hopeful, so she turned the words off as a remark as to 
the future resurrection, and said: “I KNow that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” Now note Jesus’ 
answer and emphasis: “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
Martha, the One who has all that power, who will raise the bodies 
in that day, is here: he is present before you at this moment. 
Do you believe this? Martha assented; and Christ’s deed that 
day proved the truthfulness of his words. 

It is noticeable that the Gospel of John begins precisely as does 
the first chapter in Genesis; and the divinity of the Logos is not 
only stated, but the emphasis is most remarkable. It reads: “IN 
HE BEGINNING was the Word, and tHE WorpD was with God, 
and Gop the Word was.” The last clause, for the sake of empha- 
sis, is absolutely inverted. In the Greek it stands literally : “God 
was the Word.” ‘The Vulgate has translated this into the Latin 
in exactly that order. Luther has done the same thing: “Und 
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Gott war das Wort.” ‘This majestic verse is often read wrongly 
in the English Version. If the original is to be our guide, let us 
read it: “IN THE BEGINNING wAs THE Worp, and THE WorD 
was with God, and the Worp—was—Gon.” . 
In our country, there are a few of that sect of Christians that 
are holders of the doctrine of soul-sleep. One of the texts that 
have blocked their way most disastrously is that found in Luke 
xxiii. 43. That Jesus should declare to the thief, hanging like 
himself on a cross: ““I'o-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” 
has seemed to the advocates of this strange heresy as quite a 
stumbling block to their peculiar faith. To get rid of the text is 
therefore their set purpose. As there is no help for them in the 
various MSS., they are compelled to devise some new rendering. 
This is the way they succeed: “Verily I say to-day to thee, Thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.” This parody on common-sense is 
ridiculous from several standpoints, but especially from the stand- 
point of the law of emphasis. If such a sentence could be toler- 
ated as making any sense, it could scarcely be admitted on any 
grounds in comparison with the other. It would be the accept- 
ance of a weakling of a sentence in exchange for an utterance of 
magnificent power and suggestiveness., ‘“To-pay shalt thou be 
WITH MEIN ParapisE.” Suffering the agonies of the cross, like 
the veriest outcasts, at this moment, ere the sun sinks below 
yonder horizon, you and I will be together in the Paradise of God. 
The matter of the duration of future punishment has been dis- 
cussed at times with great ardor. The meaning of ‘‘aeonian”’ has 
been disputed at great length and with great learning. If any 
place in Greek literature where the word has been used has es- 
caped the keen eyes of the searchers, it is not because almost 
infinite pains have not been expended in that direction. But there 
are many, many other considerations in the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The word “life” alone, without necessarily any adjective 
connected with it, used in that consecrated sense of the future 
glory open to man with which the Master so constantly sur- 
rounded it, ought to settle the question. When some are spoken 
of time and time again who “shall not see life,” no adjective 
comes under discussion at all. Then we add to this consideration 
the fact that this word “life,”’ so sufficient in itself, has this word 
“aeonian” scores of times associated with it as a fitting compan- 
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ion. More than fifty times is “aeonian” used in referring to 
salvation or the opposite, rendered in the English Version either 
by the word “eternal” or “everlasting.” Remembering these 
things, we listen with bated breath to the words of him who is the 
light of the world, as he refers both to the punishment and the 
glory, places the adjective “‘aeonian” to each one, contrasts them 
in parallel phrases, thus emphasizing them: “And THESE SHALL, 
GO AWAY into punishment aeonian; but THE RIGHTEOUS into life 
aeonian.”” What the word means in the one case we must at 
least allow it to mean in the other. 

Again, Christ as the only source of salvation, the only Medi- 
ator, is strongly reinforced, if need be, by the results of the laws 
of emphasis. “And THIs is LIFE ETERNAL that they may know 
Thee the only true God, and H1m whom thou hast sent, JEsuS 
Curis?’ (John xvii. 3). The Epistle to the Romans fairly 
quivers in the heated air of Greek expressiveness. The first 
Adam, with the sad results that came from his life, is repeatedly 
held up on the one hand, then the second Adam, with the blessed 
results flowing from his life, held upon the other. The emphasis 
is very strongly marked. Romans fifth is full of this because of 
the law of contrasts. Let us present the 12th, 15th and 17th 
verses in the parallelistic arrangement of Dr. John Forbes :— 

“Just as through ove man, 
Sin into the world entered, 
And through sin death, 
And thus unto a// men death passed through, 
Because a// sinned :— 
But not as the fault,— 
Thus also the decree of favor: 
For if, by the fault of the one, 
The many died, 
Much rather the favor of God 
And the free-gift in favor—the favor of the ONE man Jesus Christ— 
For the many was more than sufficient. 
For if, by the fault of the one, 
Death reigned through the one,— 
Much rather they who the abounding sufficiency of the favor 


And of the free-gift of the righteousness receive, 
In life shall reign, through the one—Jesus Christ.”’ 


In 2 Cor. v. 21, we have an inverted sentence of great power 
setting forth the atonement of Christ: “For THE ONE not know- 
ing sIN in our behalf has he made To BE SIN, in order that wE 
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might become a righteousness of God in him.” Likewise in 
Paul’s Letter to the Galatians i. 3-4, we read: “GRACE to you and 
peace from God the Father and the Lord our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the ONE GIVING HIMSELF in behalf of our sins, in order that he 
might DELIVER us from this present evil age, according to the will 
of the God and Father of us.” 

How formalism and sacramentarianism fare at the hands of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and of our divine Lord is easily manifest 
not merely from the expressions themselves, but especially when 
‘ those expressions are thrust into their due prominence. In I 
Cor. x. 1-6, Paul pictures the children of Israel as tasting and 
enjoying the miraculous gifts of God to them, and yet, because 
of their unbelief, as never reaching the Land of Promise. The 
emphases of the Apostle are remarkably impressive. He writes: 
“For I wouLp Not, brethren, have you ignorant, how that our 
FATHERS were ALL under the cloud, and ALL, passed through the 
sea; and were ALL baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea; and did ALL, eat the same spiritual meat; and did aLy drink 
the same spiritual drink: for they drank of a spiritual rock that 
followed them: and the rock was Christ. Howbeit with the 
MOST OF THEM Gop was not well pleased: for they WERE OVER- 
THROWN in the wilderness. Now these things were our Ex- 
AMPLES, to the intent we should not lust after evil things, as THEY 
also lusted.” 

Of all men that were formalists pure and simple, who had put 
aside and annulled many of the divine commandments by legal 
technicalities, who flattered themselves on their own righteous- 
ness while having the blackest hearts within them, men who made 
themselves a stench in the nostrils of Christ, the Pharisees were 
those individuals. But note Jesus’ scathing denunciation of them 
in Mark vii. 6-8, his fine irony, so intense that we can almost 
imagine we see the curl of his lip, as he utters the words: “WELL 
PROPHESIED ISAIAH concerning you hypocrites, as it has been 
written, This people WITH THE Lips honor me, but THEIR HEART 
is far from me. IN vAIN indeed do they worship me, teaching 
as doctrines the commandments of men. For LEAVING the com- 
mandment of God, they LAY HOLD of the tradition of men, BAP- 
TIsMs of cups and pots, and many other such like things ye do.” 

The importance of faith as a theological doctrine does not de- 
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pend solely upon the number of times the word occurs in the New 
Testament. ‘This might be some guide to us, however, as the 
noun alone is repeated considerably more than two hundred times. 
Faith is the only attitude toward God that is pleasing to him. 
The power of faith has never yet been fully realized by God’s 
children. We must not forget that it is an Old Testament grace 
as wellasa New. ‘The eleventh of Hebrews enforces this truth 
at great length. Through faith we are saved: there is no accept- 
ance with God without it. All these facts are especially promi- 
nent in the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians and in 
the discourses of our Lord. Christ quite uniformly uses the verb 
“believe,” while Paul uses the noun. ‘The emphases that might 
be noted in these two or three hundred texts cannot be attempted, 
but many of them are very beautiful. Take Romans iv. 3-5: 
“For what says the Scripture? Abraham indeed BELIEVED in 
God, and it WAS RECKONED to him for righteousness. But To 
THE ONE WORKING the pay is not reckoned according to GRACE, 
but according to DEBT ; but To THE ONE NOT WORKING, but believ- 
ing upon the One justifying the godly, his faith Is RECKONED for 
righteousness.” ‘That faith has always been the pathway to 
acceptance with God is also evident from Gal. iii. 8: “For the 
Scripture FORESEEING that ouT oF FAITH God WOULD JUSTIFY 
the Gentiles, PREACHED THE GOSPEL BEFORE unto Abraham, That 
in thee shall all the Gentiles BE BLESSED.” Surely on such a sub- 
ject, we cannot do better than to close these Scriptural references 
with the words of the Saviour, in that sentence that is the bright- 
est gem of all utterance: “For Gop so LovED the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that wHOSOEVER believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


‘* ‘Tet there be light!’ O’er heaven and earth, 
The God who first the day-beam poured, 
Uttered again his fiat forth, 
' And shed the gospel’s light abroad. 
And like the dawn, its cheering rays 
On rich and poor were meant to fall, 
Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise, 
In lowly cot and lordly hall.’’ 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF JOSEPH’S DAY. 
PROFESSOR JAS. A. QUARLES, D. D., LEXINGTON, VA. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Religion is essentially the spirit of worship, showing itself in 
acts. The nature of any particular religion is seen in the charac- 
ter of its objects and rites of worship. The generic name for all 
objects of worship is in English God. There are, however, 
lords many and gods many that have been religiously adored in © 
the history of our race. ‘T'o understand the religion or religions 
of Joseph’s social environment, we shall therefore first note the 
deities that are recognized in the Genesis history of his life. 

In the entire Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, there 
are no less than eight words, of which our English translators 
seem to have regarded the generic term God as a proper equiva- 
lent. Four of these are but different forms of one root: El, Elah, 
Eloah, singulars, and Elohim, plural; the radical meaning of 
which was probably power, omnipotence, so great as to deserve 
worship. The plural Elohim occurs more frequently than all 
other divine names combined, with the exception of Jehovah, or 
Yahveh. ‘This last, however, is an individual name, and is never 
used generically, but always as the peculiar title of the one living 
God ; the word itself meaning He who ts. Adonai, a plural, pos- 
sessive form, literally signifies My lords, from a root meaning 
owner, power. Shaddat, like the preceding a plural possessive, 
also has the radical idea of power. Tsur, in the King James Ver- 
sion, is translated God, in Isa. (xliv. 8); the word means rock, 
and is so rendered in the Revised Version. 

In the history of Joseph, Elohim occurs no less than seventy- 
nine times; El, six times; El Shaddat, thrice; Shaddai alone, once 
(xlix. 25); Jehovah, twenty-two times. The combination El 
Shadda is found five times in Genesis, once in Exodus, and once 
in Ezekiel ; while Shaddai alone occurs forty-one times ; once each 
in Genesis, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Joel; twice each in Numbers, 
Ruth, and the Psalms, and thirty-one times in Job. The expres- 
sion “God forbid” is found twice in our English version of Jo- 
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seph’s history : once as used by Joseph’s brothers (xliv. 7), and 
again as uttered by Joseph himself (xliv. 17); it is elsewhere 
found in the Old Testament six times, and fifteen times in the 
New Testament. There is nothing in the Hebrew, nor in the 
Greek, used in these instances, to suggest the name or being of 
God; in both languages the words used meaning “Far be it,” 
“Let it not be.” The expression is a profane, because it is an 
unnecessary, use of the Divine name; it is strange that the New 
Version did not correct this irreverence. 

As to the use of these divine names in our narrative, El is never 
used except in passages relating to Jacob; thrice it is the name 
which God used in addressing Jacob (xxxi. 13; xxxv. 1; xlvi. 3) ; 
twice by Jacob with reference to altars which he built for divine 
worship at Shalem (xxxiii. 20), and at Bethel (xxxv. 3); and 
once by Jacob in his blessing of Joseph (xlix. 25). El Shaddai is 
uttered by God as his name in addressing Jacob (xxxv. 11); and 
is used by Jacob in blessing Joseph’s brothers, on the eve of their 
departure to buy corn in Egypt (xlili. 14) ; and again in announc- 
ing to Joseph ‘God’s appearance to him at Luz, or Bethel (xlviii. 
3). Shaddai unaccompanied by E/ Jacob employs as a name for 
God in his blessing of Joseph (xlix. 25). 

Jehovah is used by the historian himself thirteen times; by 
Jacob and Leah, three times each ; by Laban, twice; and by Rachel, 
once. It is not found in the words ascribed to any one else, not in 
Joseph’s speeches, nor in the recorded utterances of God himself. 
It is not given as having been spoken in Egypt but once, and then 
as an exclamation—in Jacob’s blessing of Dan (xlix. 18) ; nor in 
Canaan, unless xxxii. 9 be an exception. It would seem to have 
been a family name of Laban for the Deity, if we confine ourselves 
to the information given us in this history. 

Elohim is used frequently by the narrator, who confines himself 
to this name and that of Jehovah. It is used by every one, who in 
this narrative mentions the name of God at all;—Laban (xxx. 
50) ; Jacob (xxx. 2) ; Leah (xxx. 18) ; Rachel (xxx. 6); Judah 
xliv. 16); Joseph’s brothers collectively (xlii. 28); Joseph 
(xxxix. 9) ; Pharaoh (xli. 38) ; and Joseph’s steward (xliii. 23). 
It is presented as a designation applied by God to himself (xxxil. 
28; xlvi. 3). Of those somewhat prominent in the story, no men- 
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tion of God is made by Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Potiphar, his wife, 
the butler, the baker, Esau, Hamor, Shechem, nor by any Ca- 
naanite nor Egyptian except Pharaoh and Joseph’s steward. It 
is possible that Pharaoh speaks of Elohim simply as the God of 
Joseph, to whom Joseph had ascribed his ability to interpret Pha- 
raoh’s dreams. ‘his is the more probable, and seems certain, 
from the fact that the only other Egyptian using the word, 
Joseph’s steward, says (xliii. 23), “Your Elohim and your 
father’s Elohim hath given you treasure in your sacks.” It is 
possibly somewhat further confirmed by the failure of the Ca- 
naanites to use the word. In the only passage in which there is a 
reference to them in connection with God (xxxv. 5), “The terror 
of Elohim was upon the cities,” it is probably meant that the Ca- 
naanites regarded Elohim as the peculiar God of Jacob and his 
family, and believed that he was their helper in the destruction of 
the Shechemites. We also call to mind that Elohim was not a 
God recognized in the pantheon of Egypt, so far as its monu- 
mental history gives us information; indeed none of the names of 
the Egyptian deities bears any resemblance to Elohim. 

From the facts so far presented, the conclusion would seem to 
be justified that Elohim, like Jehovah, was a name of the family 
God of Jacob and his kindred. Jacob, however, bids his family, 
“Put away the strange (foreign) Elohim that are among you” 
(xxxv. 2) ; and accordingly “They gave unto Jacob all the strange 
Elohim which were in their hand” (xxxv. 4). This might sug- 
gest, taken alone, that Elohim was foreign to Jacob’s people; it is 
clear, however, that the Elohim here mentioned were idol images, 
representing God, since they are spoken of as being in their hand. 
This is confirmed by the images of Laban, which Rachel stole, 
being called teraphim (xxxi. 19), and by Laban Elohim (xxxi. 
30), as also by Jacob (xxxi. 32). This accords with the usage 
that we call the idols of the heathen their gods. 

From this survey, it appears that Jacob and his immediate fam- 
ily were worshippers of El, El Shaddai, Shaddai, Jehovah, and 
Elohim. It is equally clear that these are not distinct gods, but 
only different names of the same God. Thus El and Shaddai are 
used separately and combined to designate the same being; just 
as we call our Deity Lord, God, Lord God. ‘These are the same 
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as Elohim (xxxt. 11), “Elohim said unto him, I am El Shaddai.” 
Elohim and Jehovah are names given to the same Deity at the 
birth of Joseph (xxx. 23, 24). Rachel said, “Elohim hath taken 
away my reproach. * * * Jehovah shall add to me another son;” 
and again Laban said to Jacob (xxxi. 49, 50), “Jehovah watch 
between me and thee * * * Elohim is witness between me and 
thee.” This applying of several names to the same supreme 
Deity is called by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Prof. Sayce henothe- 
ism, a form of monotheism. It is equally applicable to Christ- 
ianity. 

So far as our record states, Laban and his immediate family 
worshipped God as Elohim and Jehovah, and not as El or Shad- 
dai. To them alone idolatry is clearly attributed; Laban’s tera- 
phim were his gods, and these Rachel stole, doubtless for the pur- 
pose of worship (xxxi. 19, 34). The allusion to idols (xxxv. 
2, 4), may have reference to these teraphim in Rachel’s posses- 
sion; it is, however, possible that there may have been others; but 
if so, all of these in Jacob’s family had just left Padan-aram, 
where they were a part of Laban’s larger household. 

There is no allusion to any gods of the Canaanites ; nor is there 
the statement of any fact which would imply a recognition of re- 
ligion by any one of them. The same is true of Esau and his 
family. If we may judge from this absolute silence, we would 
conclude that Esau and the Canaanites were wholly irreligious 
and godless. This, however, would almost certainly be a false 
conclusion. All that we can affirm is that the writer has given us 
no information as to the religious opinions and practices of Esau 
and the Canaanites. 

He is almost equally reticent as to the Egyptians. While Pha- . 
raoh and Joseph’s steward both reverently use the name of Elohim 
(xli. 38; xliii. 23), it is in such a manner that, as we have seen, 
we should probably regard their action as merely a recognition of 
Elohim as the God of Joseph and his brothers. Besides this, 
there is mention of the magicians and wise men of Egypt, as being 
unable to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams (xli. 8, 24). These were 
probably connected with the religion of the country; professing, 
as they doubtless did, inspiration from their god, or gods. The 
word rendered magicians has in it apparently the same root which 
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we find in the Latin charta, and is thought to mean scribes. If 
so, ‘we should have here a proof that writing was known and prac- 
tised in Joseph’s day by the Egyptians; evidence all the more 
interesting because hidden. Weare also told of Potipherah, 
priest of On (xli. 45), and of the Egyptian priests as a class 
(xlvii. 22). On, as we know, was a place and not a god; and it is 
thought by some that Potipherah was a Semite, a worshipper and 
priest of the true God; and that Joseph’s Pharaoh, one of the 
Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, was also a Semitic kinsman of Jacob 
and one of his coreligionists. The same statement may apply to 
the other priests, with regard to whose faith we are given no in- 
formation; they are simply presented as pensioners upon the 
State, with the implication that they were considered civil as well 
as religious functionaries. Of any deities, religious beliefs, or 
customs peculiar to the Egyptians and differentiating them from 
Jacob and Joseph, we have not the slightest suggestion. 

Returning to Joseph and his kindred, we find that Jacob recog- 
nizes the existence of an order of beings, neither God nor men, 
who are called by a name which means messenger or agent, and 
for which the Greeks use a word that we have Englished as angel. 
Between his leaving Laban and meeting Esau we are told that “the 
angels of God (Elohim) met him” (xxxii. 1). Jacob seems to 
have recognized them as the host of God, sent for his encourage- 
ment and protection (xxxil. 2). In the next, third verse it is 
said, that “Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau ;” and in the 
sixth verse that “the messengers returned to Jacob.” As the 
word used here is the same that we find in the first verse and there 
translated angels, it would seem that the historian means us to 
understand, that these angels were sent by Elohim to Jacob for his 
service, and that Jacob used them as messengers of peace to his 
alienated brother Esau. We are told (Heb. i. 14), that angels 
are “ministering spirits sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation.” This seems fairly conclusive, 
if we regard the first six verses of the thirty-second chapter as a 
continuous narrative, and especially consider that there is no 
break between the second and third verses; and so our ordinary 
English Bibles are printed, with not even the usual paragraph 
sign, at the beginning of the third verse. The New Version, 
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however, puts the first two verses with the last paragraph of the 
preceding chapter, and begins a new paragraph with the third 
verse. Moreover, the Jewish authorities, in dividing the book 
into parashes for the sabbatical service of the synagogue, make 
the third verse the beginning of a new, the eighth, parash ; mani- 
festly under the conviction that there was no direct connection 
between the first two verses and the third. In this they were pro- 
bably correct. What is indubitable is that the historian makes 
Jacob recognize the existence and earthly ministration of angels. 

Several theophanies are recorded in our narrative; all of them 
as appearances to Jacob, except one to Laban for the protection of 
Jacob (xxxi. 29). The first is recorded xxxi. 3. The next 
was on the night preceding his meeting with Esau, when in the 
form of a man Elohim wrestled with Jacob until the breaking of 
the day (xxxii. 24-30). Another is stated to have occurred when 
Jacob came from Padan-aram (xxxv. 9). A fourth was in a 
night vision, when Elohim bade him not fear to go down into 
Egypt (xlvi. 2-4). There are also two references to the theo- 
phany at Bethel (xxxv. I; xlviil. 3). In these experiences it is 
said that God manifested himself to the hearing, sight, and touch 
of Jacob. Are we to construe this language literally; or are we 
to regard Jacob as having the realizing spirit of Luther, who 
threw the inkstand at the devil’s head? It is not incredible that 
in these days of twilight, prior to the fulness and even the begin- 
ning of the written revelation, God may have appeared in sensible 
manifestations to the leaders of his people. 

Akin to the theophanies are the revelations by dreams. There 
is no statement that Jacob was favored with a supernatural dream. 
These are confined to Joseph, the chief butler, the chief baker, and 
Pharaoh. Joseph had two dreams, which were prophetic intima- 
tions of his future pre-eminence in his father’s family (xxxvil. 7, 
9). The butler and baker had their coming experience prean- 
nounced to them in the imagery of dreams, interpreted by Joseph 
(xl. 8-22); and Pharaoh’s double dream in a single night (xli. 
1-7), prefigured the years of plenty and of famine. Without 
doubt the historian means that we shall regard these dreams as 
divinely given revelations of future events; and such they really 
were. ‘T'o the theist, who regards God as a Father interested in 
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his earth-born children, there is nothing irrational, nor incredible 
in the statement that, for wise and sufficient reasons, God would 
supernaturally reveal the future. All these dreams are connected 
as a chain, and are in pairs. Joseph’s two dreams lay the basis 
for his exile into Egypt; where the two dreams of the butler and 
baker prepare the way for his interpretation of the double dream 
of Pharaoh; which resulted in the fulfilment of his own dreams, 
the preservation of his father’s family, and the shaping of the 
future history of his race. The design of the whole seems to 
have been to impress the family of Jacob with the truth, that their 
El Shaddai, Elohim Jehovah was the living and true God, and so 
preserve his faith and worship among men; a purpose that justi- 
fies the supernatural revelations. There were doubtless charac- 
teristics of these extraordinary prophetic dreams, which differen- 
tiated them in the mind of the dreamer from similar experiences 
of an ordinary character. From the sociological point of view, it 
is interesting how these dreams affect the relations of Jacob, 
Joseph, the brothers, the Ishmaelites, Potiphar, his wife, the but- 
ler, baker, Pharaoh, Potipherah, Asenath, all the Egyptians, their 
surrounding neighbors, and future generations. God reigns. 

As to religious worship, none whatever is mentioned, as already 
intimated, on the part of the Canaanites or of the Egyptians. 
Temples or houses for worship are not alluded to as existing any- 
where. We know that in those countries and in those days, there 
were no synagogues or buildings for the accommodation of the 
worshippers. The tabernacle of Moses and the temple of Solo- 
mon, both erected long after Joseph’s day, were not for the people 
to enter, but were simply shrines for the instruments of worship, 
into which the priests alone might go. But in this history of 
Joseph’s day there is no record of the existence of any such estab- 
lished place or shrine for the worship of Elohim. Four places 
are mentioned as scenes of worship, and we are not told that any 
one of these was visited more than once. In coming south from 
Padan-aram, Jacob first offered sacrifices upon the mount at 
Mizpah (xxxi. 54); traveling on, he bought a piece of ground 
from the children of Hamor and there built an altar which he 
called El-Elohe-Israel (xxxiii. 20); and which was near She- 
chem. Continuing his journey southward, he came to Luz, and 
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there built another altar, which he named El-Bethel (EKVET 
on the spot where he had seen the angel-traveled ladder, as he 
fled from Esau on his way to Padan-aram. He did not remain 
at Bethel, but journeyed on in the same direction towards the 
south, until he came to Hebron, where his aged father Isaac was 
still living. Here he seems to have remained until he went down 
with his family to remain in Egypt. There is, however, no men- 
tion of any altar at Hebron, nor act of worship there, during this 
period of Jacob’s sojourn at the place. ‘When, however, he left 
Hebron to go into Egypt, at Beersheba, the extreme southern 
limit of Palestine, we are told that he offered sacrifices unto his 
father Isaac’s Elohim (xlvi. 1). These four are the only in- 
stances of divine worship found in our history of Joseph, with 
the exception of the season of prayer, when Jacob wrestled with 
God the night prior to his meeting with Esau (xxxii. 9-12, 24- 
29). In this last, Jacob is alone, and, in the other four, he offici- 
ates as the patriarchal priest of his family. In them God is wor- 
shipped as El, El Shaddai, Elohim, and Jehovah. That there 
were other instances, we need not question. 

Besides the altars specifically mentioned at Bethel and Shechem, 
we are told that Jacob set up a pillar in the place where he talked 
with Elohim (Bethel), a pillar of stone; doubtless as a memorial 
of his thankfulness for God’s blessing him there. 

The acts of worship are praise, prayer, thanksgiving, and con- 
fession (xxxii. 9-12); offering sacrifices (xxxi. 54; xlvi. 1); 
pouring drink offerings and oil (xxxv. 14); and circumcision 
(xxxiv. 14, 15). Sacrifices are twice referred to by name, and 
are implied in the building of the altars in the two other cases of 
worship that are recorded. The word used in both instances in- 
dicates that these sacrifices were, like Abel’s, slaughtered animals. 
That these sacrificial occasions were religious feasts is probable 
from the fact that this was usually the case, in all the history of 
such offerings ; that the circumstances were such as would suggest 
feasting ; and that we are specifically told, as to the sacrifices of- 
fered on the mountain at Mizpah, that Jacob “‘called his brethren to 
eat bread and they did eat bread” (xxxi. 54). That they were 
mere feasts is contrary to the whole tenor of the Scriptures ; to the 
necessities of the case, if the Bible reveals a scheme of redemp- 
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tion; and to such specific statements as “without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission” (Heb. ix. 22). The festival feature 
reveals the social character of Jacob’s religion. 

In connection with these acts of worship the oath should be 
noticed. ‘The oaths recorded are all connected with Joseph, un- 
less we may regard Laban as putting Jacob under oath at their 
final parting (xxxi. 50). Weare led to believe that Joseph was 
in the habit of conversational swearing, and that his usual oath 
was “By the life of Pharaoh” (xlii. 15, 16). Jacob made him 
swear by putting his hand under Jacob’s thigh, that he would not 
bury his father in Egypt (xlvii. 29, 31). He in turn exacted 
under oath from the children of Israel the promise that they 
would carry his bones with them from Egypt (1. 25). These are 
all promissory oaths, designed to bind to the execution of an en- 
gagement. We are also told that Elohim swore that he would 
give the land of Canaan to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (1. 24). 
No information is given as to the relation of these oaths to God, 
nor whether there was any reference to him. The Old Testament 
uses three words for swearing, or oaths :—one of these is the gene- 
ral term, and is vague; the second indicates that the oath was ac- 
companied with the lifting of the hand, as we sometimes do in 
swearing judicially; and the third has manifest reference to an 
appeal to God, as its root is the same as in the divine name El. 
This last is found six times, but nowhere in Genesis; the second, 
four times, but not in Genesis; the first, seventeen times in Gen- 
esis, probably two hundred times throughout the Old Testament, 
and is the word used in our narrative. This record therefore 
leaves us in doubt as to the religious nature of the oath in Joseph’s 
day. 

There is no religious fact brought to light in this history more 
interesting than the simple faith in God’s special and universal 
providence exhibited by Jacob’s family. This is seen in the bless- 
ing pronounced by Jacob upon the two sons of Joseph (xlviii. 15, 
16, 20). Joseph’s brothers show it, in a conscience-stricken way, 
when they found their corn money in their sacks (xlii. 28). Leah 
and Rachel exhibit it in connection with the birth of their chil- 
dren ; as Jacob also did (xxix. and xxx.), and Joseph (xli. 51, 52; 
xlvili. 9). Joseph expresses this faith on several occasions; he 
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lets his brothers know, before they recognized him, that he feared 
God (xlii. 18) ; and he ascribes his sale into slavery and his pro- 
motion to power to the hand of God (xlv. 5, 8, 9). Joseph as- 
sures Pharaoh that his dreams, their interpretation, and fulfil- 
ment, were all the work of God (xli. 16, 25, 28, 32). More than 
all this, Joseph recognized God’s direct moral sovereignty, and 
told Potiphar’s wife that he could not do the great wickedness to 
which she tempted him, because it was a sin against God (xxxix. 
g). These facts reveal the source of the strength of his noble 
character. 

The most curious and perplexing religious fact, recorded in our 
life of Joseph, is his use of the silver cup for divination (xliv. 5, 
15). The word used here has the same root as that meaning 
serpent; it has therefore been thought that Joseph practised both 
serpent enchantment, ophiomancy, and divination by the cup, 
cylicomancy. ‘That an intelligent believer in the true God, one 
of the leading lights amongst the old standard-bearers of the 
faith, should practise the superstitious rites of enchantment, usu- 
ally associated with false gods and idolatry, is surprising and 
seems hard to explain. Assuming, however, that it was a case 
of ordinary superstitious divination, we must interpret it as an 
instance of weakness on the part of a stalwart believer, of which 
the Bible and human history sadly present many similar cases; 
Noah’s drunkenness, Abraham’s prevarication, Jacob’s lying, 
David’s adultery and murder, and Peter’s denial being other 
noted examples. It effectually disproves Bush’s assumption that 
Joseph was always divinely directed, and could not therefore do 
wrong. 

A striking fact, as bearing upon the central truth of Christ- 
ianity, is the recognition of the principle of substitution in penal 
matters. Reuben offers his two sons as penal hostages for the 
safe return of Benjamin (xlii. 37); and Judah presents himself 
to Jacob as a penal surety for the safety of his youngest brother 
(xliii. 9; xliv. 32, 33). Reuben’s thought seems to have been that, 
if Benjamin was not allowed to return neither would he be; he 
therefore, offers his sons, who remained at home with Jacob, to 
suffer for the sin of the tyrannical ruler of Egypt and for his own 
offense in taking Benjamin away. Judah, however, contem- 
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plates the case of his own return, though Benjamin should be 
kept, and accordingly undertakes to suffer for the Egyptian’s 
despotic act, as well as for his own agency in the matter. This 
suggests the fundamental truth that underlies all the sacrifices of 
the Jewish economy, the penal substitution of the victim offered 
in sacrifice for the sin of the offerer; and the further fact that all 
these victims were also prophetic, symbolic substitutes for the 
Lamb of God, slain from the foundation of the world, as the vica- 
rious representative of the sinners whom he came to save. 

There are certain omissions in the Genesis history of Joseph 
which are noticeable from the religious standpoint. There is no 
mention of music, vocal or instrumental, as entering into divine 
worship. ‘That there was music we know from Laban’s speech 
(xxxi. 27) ; but that they used it for the praise of God we are not 
told. Nothing is said about the Sabbath. The same is true of 
the entire Biblical history from the time of Adam to Exodus, and 
seems strange. It is certain, however, from Exod. xvi. 22, 23, 
that the knowledge and observance of the Sabbath had not per- 
ished during this period. Still again, there is no allusion to 
immortality, to a life beyond the grave, to heaven, nor to hell. 
The scene is this life, and the eyes are not lifted to look beyond it. 
This is specially noticeable in connection with the supposed death 
of Joseph (xxxvii. 35), and the actual death of Jacob. There is 
no explicit mention of the Messiah; though there are implied 
references to him in the sacrifices offered, and he is generally 
understood to be the Shiloh in Jacob’s blessing upon Judah (xlix. 
10). These omissions clearly do not mean that these beliefs and 
practices did not exist. 

In reviewing this whole narrative in Genesis of the social civili- 
zation of Joseph’s environment as indicated in it, we are much 
impressed by its simplicity, its manifest air of sincerity and truth- 
fulness, and as much so by its meagerness. From every point of 
view, we have noticed omissions of facts, conditions, truths, 
which from other sources we have reason to believe existed in 
Joseph’s society, but to which there is no reference in this history. 
No one would suppose that Joseph’s Egypt as set forth here was 
the wonderful land, which had produced, was producing, or was 
soon to produce the magnificent monuments, which are the study 
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and admiration of the world to-day. This fact does not throw 
discredit on the history, but shows that these things did not come 
within the purpose of the writer, and that it is hazardous to infer 
facts and conditions as to an age from the silence of a story of 
that period. : 

A final word as to Joseph himself, the best product of his day. 
We cannot agree with Bush and others, that he was immaculate, 
that he never made a mistake nor was guilty of a wrong act. 
But we do believe that intellectually and morally he was one of 
the most admirable characters of all history, a splendid specimen 
of a life built upon simple, unquestioning faith in God. 


Current Biblical Chougbt. 


In The Monist for 


The First July, Dr. Huco Ra- 
Chapter of pau, of Waterloo, 
Genesis and Illinois, prints a long 
Sumerian paper in which he 
Theogony. attempts to explain 


“The Creation Story of Genesis i.” 
as “a Sumerian Theogony and Cos- 
mogony.” He takes his starting 
point from the speculations of GuN- 
KEL and proceeds to penetrate a step 
beyond. The article is technical in 
form and consists largely of a dis- 
cussion of Babylonian and Sumerian 
mythology, in which the elements of 
the Biblical creation story are sup- 
posed to be rooted. ‘The late author 
of the narrative is supposed to have 
wrought freely with the materials 
within his reach and to have adapted 
them to his own theological opin- 
ions—with a view particularly to the 
exaltation of the Sabbath. We may 
note, in passing, the following trans- 
lation of the first three verses of 
Genesis, given by Dr. RapAu, as illus- 
trating the varying sense of ’erets in 
the passage: “In the beginning of the 
Elohim’s creating heaven and earth 
(i. e., the cosmos)—the chaotic mass 
existed, namely, as a tohu vabohu, 
and darkness was upon Tehom, and 
the spirit of Elohim overshadowed 
the waters—then Elohim said :’—Of 
course, this translation is intended to 
exclude what the writer calls “the 
theory of a creatio ex nihilo,’ which 
he affirms is not implied by a single 
word in the chapter. Rather, he 
thinks, a “chaotic mass coéternal 
with the Creator, and of which 
everything was created, made, de- 
veloped, evolutionized,” is its impli- 
cation. This, of course, is an old 


enough contention, and we shall not 
stop here to animadvert on the 
connection of the clauses on which 
it depends. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, in passing, only that Dr. 
Rapau allows that the author of 
Psalm civ. 24 seq., was of a different 
opinion,—inasmuch as he makes Le- 
viathan a creature of God’s power, 
and to Dr. Rapavu Leviathan and 
Tehom and the primitive chaos are 
all one. To the Psalmist, at least, 
then, Jehovah alone was eternal ; and 
from his power proceeds all that 
exists. 


Dr. Howarp Oscoop 


The Doctrine 35 been giving us, 
Of Resurrection 5. some years past, 
In the Old from time to time, a 
‘Testament. 


series of essays de- 
signed to make clear the antiquity of 
the cardinal doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. Another of these interesting 
essays appears in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for July, 1902 (pp. 409-433). 
It is entitled, “Resurrection, 3,000- 
4,000 years B. C., and the Old Tes- 
tament.” Its purpose is to show 
that the doctrine of the Resurrection 
was within the reach of the Jews 
from the beginning of their career 
and is actually presupposed as an 
element of the Hebrew faith through- 
out their literature. He lays his 
foundations in a statement of the 
Egyptian ideas on the subject and 
the establishment of their hoary an- 
tiquity. “If the Hebrews did not 
believe in the resurrection,” he ar- 
gues, “they were stupid beyond the 
heathen of their day.” If they did 
not believe in the resurrection, they 
must have used some insulating coat- 
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ing for themselves of peculiar effi- 
ciency; for how could they escape 
the influences that came from their 
most powerful neighbors? He then 
marshals the evidence that the New 
Testament writers and Jesus himself 
presuppose a belief in the resurrec- 
tion under the Old Covenant. Then, 
turning to the Old Testament itself 
he traces the indications of a belief 
in the! resurrection which he finds 
there. In the exposition the evi- 
dences of a belief in continuance of 
life after death—whether in the body, 
as with Enoch and Elijah, or out 
of the body—are not sharply distin- 
guished from evidences specifically 
of the resurrection of the dead: nor 
are reanimation and resurrection dis- 
criminated with clearness. This is 
perhaps, a pity in view of the facts 
that it is easier to believe that the 
Old Testament saints believed in a 
wonder-working God than that they 
had attained to the doctrine of the 
resurrection ; and that it is no longer 
common to doubt that the Hebrews 
believed in the continued existence of 
souls, or their continued or even in- 
creased activity after death. But Dr. 
Oscoop says many notable things 
about the attitude of the Old Testa- 
ment to what lies after death, and 
much of what he says will apply 
aptly to the resurrection. 


The opening article 


The Problem =. 
in the Lausanne La 
Weaker Latet Tiberté — Chrétienne 


for the 15th of June, 
1902, is a very interesting study of 
“Jewish Piety in the Apostolic 
Age, on the Basis of 4 Esdras,” 
from the pen of Professor CHARLES 
Mercier, of Paris. The first part of 
the essay is an exposition of the doc- 
trine of 4 Esdras, based on GUNKEL’S 
treatment of it in the Introduction 
to his translation published in 1900. 
The book, it will be remembered, 
consists of seven chapters, each of 
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which recounts a vision with its ex- 
planation by the angel Uriel. ‘The 
first three of these concern the prob- 
lems of religion which troubled the 
author; the succeeding three por- 
tray the future reserved for Israel 
and the nations; while the closing 
one records a legend of Esdras’ so- 
journ in Babylon. The theological 
teaching of the book belongs especi- 
ally, of course, to its first three 
visions. The author’s heart is op- 
pressed by the spectacle of the world 
lying in its sin and misery. The suf- 
ferings of Israel, of course, stand in 
the foreground and are bewailed at 
length, closing with the pathetic cry 
to God: “Oh, if thou wast angry with 
thy people, why didst thou not chas- 
tise them with thine own hand?” 
But the sin and misery of the whole 
world, plunged by the fall of Adam 
into every kind of evil, is the weight 
that presses on the author’s soul, and 
he puzzles himself with the old 
questions of the origin of sin and 
the justice of its punishment. His 
only light comes from the contem- 
plation of the future; a day will 
come when righteousness will reign 
and a key be given to all these 
enigmas; and the coming of that day 
draws near. But now a new ques- 
tion torments him. Who will share 
in the glories of the world to come? 
He is oppressed by the inequality of 
men’s future lot and above all by the 
great difficulty—the fewness of the 
saved. ‘The beasts are in better case 
than men; for though they have no 
eternity of bliss to look forward 
to, neither have they an eternity of 
woe; and “as the ocean is greater 
than a drop of water, so are those 
that are lost more than them that be 
saved.” How can this dread fact 
stand in harmony with the pity of 
the God of compassion? how does it 
comport with the care he has ex- 
pended on the creation and preserva- 
tion of man? Uriel gives no suffic- 
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ing answer. As for God, he finds his 
joy in the preciousness of his elect; 
and surely there is more to delight 
him in even a few precious stones 
than he could find in a multitude of 
common pebbles. As for man labor- 
ing in his sense of horror, what is 
there to recommend but oblivion? 
“Forget the sinners,” is Uriel’s ad- 
vice; “as for thee thou art in the 
number of the elect; think of the lot 
that awaits thee and direct thy medi- 
tations to the glorious destiny re- 
served for thy brethren.” The 
Apocalyptic portion of the book has 
less of interest to offer us than is 
afforded by this fundamental discus- 
sion of religious problems. With 
only a word as to them, therefore, 
Prof. Mercter proceeds in the 
second half of his paper to expound 
the place of 4 Esdras in the develop- 
ment of Jewish thought, depending 
in this part of his essay largely on 
CREMER’S treatise on the Pauline 
doctrine of Justification, from which 
he adopts CremErR’s view of the 
meaning of “righteousness” in the 
Old Testament and early Jewish 
thought. This discussion has its 
own interest and is very instructive; 
but there is more in it which calls 
for criticism than in the more exposi- 
tory portion. 


Under the title, ‘““The 


The er Lineage of the Clas- 
‘Transmission sics,” Dr, FREDERIC 
Of the Classics Grorck KErNnyon of 
And of the New the British Museum 
‘Testament. 


contributes to Harp- 
ers Magazine for August, what is, in 
effect, a brief sketch of Greek and 
Latin palaeography. It will delight 
the soul of the student of the Text of 
the New Testament to read this ad- 
mirable popular presentation of facts 
not sufficiently widely known among 
us. Few realize the advantage the 
New Testament has in comparatively 
early manuscript attestation. “The 
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intervals which separate the compo- 
sition of the great. classics from the 
date of the earliest manuscript of 
them,” writes Dr. Kenyon, “must be 
measured by hundreds and some- 
times by thousands of years. The 
plays of Aeschylus were written be- 
tween 485 and 450 B. C., and the 
earliest extant manuscript of them 
(a few unimportant scraps excepted ) 
was written in the eleventh century— 
an interval of some 1,500 years.” 
For Sophocles, for Thucydides, for 
Herodotus, the interval is substan- 
tially the same; for Pindar and 
Euripides it extends to 1,600 years; 
and so on. It is in the light of 
such facts as these that we can esti- 
mate what it means to have MSS. 
of the New Testament written within 
250 years of its composition, to say 
nothing now of the additional aid 
given us in securing the purity of its 
text by the early versions made of it 
and the copious citations in the writ- 
ings of the early fathers. Of course, 
the long interval stretching between 
the era of the classical authors and 
the date of their earliest existing 
MSS. has resulted not only in cor- 
rupting their texts but in the actual 
loss of much that they wrote. Only 
seven plays each of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles have come down to us; 
they are known to have written more 
than seventy each. Other authors 
have perished utterly. The thousand 
years or more which passed away 
between the writing of these works 
and the production of the earliest 
MSS. that have come down to us, 
indeed, are a gulf in which it is 
strange that all of them were not 
drowned. On the other hand, it is 
incredible that any formal work of 
the Apostles of the New Covenant 
can have perished in the short space 
of time that represents the interval 
in their case. ‘The same fact lies in 
part at the bottom of the refusal of 
many scholars to use pure conjectural 
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emendation in revising the New Tes- 
tament text that has come down to 
us; it has come to us in too good a 
condition, commended to us by too 
good evidence, to justify a resort to 
a method so precarious. The essay 
is illustrated by a number of fac- 
similes. Those who wish a some- 
what more technical account of 
much the same material will do well 
to consult the relevant portion of 
Dr. Kenyon’s comprehensive article 
“Writing,” in the newly published 
fourth volume of Dr. Hast1ncs’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. Some account 
of Dr. Kgnyon’s previous work in 
this field, and especially of his lately 
issued Manual of the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament, may be 
found in The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review for July, 1902, p. 463 
seq., where also will be found some 
remarks on conjectural emendation 
in general, and its applicability to the 
text of the New Testament. 


on The Expositor for 
: e , June and July, 1902, 

enutneness OF contains the open- 
Il. Peter. 


ing portion of an in- 
teresting. paper by Prof. R. A. Fat- 
conER, B. D., of Halifax, in defense 
of the genuineness of the Second 
Epistle of Peter. Mr. FALcoNnER 
thinks that most of the difficulties in 
the way of accepting this Epistle as 
genuine will disappear if we suppose 
it to have been written to the 
churches of Samaria from Antioch 
shortly before Peter went to Rome. 
He lays out his scheme of treatment 
broadly and proposes to examine 
“the literary affinities of the letter, 
its Petrine element, the nature of its 
teaching and its attestation.” The 
first two of these topics only are dealt 
with in the two articles already be- 
fore us. Mr. FALconer finds that the 
author of II. Peter was better 
acquainted with the Hebrew Bible 
than with the LXX.; that he is famil- 
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iar with gospel incidents and imbued 
with its teaching, but it is almost 
certain that our written Gospels were 
not before him; that traces of Pau- 
line thought are, on the other hand, 
scanty, though he places the Pauline 
letters on the same level with his 
own (though not, Mr. Fatconer 
thinks, as we think undoubtedly 
wrongly, quite on a level with 
the Old Testament); and that he 
shows affinities with Hebrews, and 
the Book of Enoch. With reference 
to the relation of II. Peter to I. 
Peter, he thinks that there are mate- 
rial differences apparent, but along 
with them “subtle marks of the same 
Apostolic ownership ;” their teaching 
he judges to be fundamentally of the 
same type and distinct within the 
New ‘Testament. He feels it neces- 
sary to assume, however, “that they 
were directed to different readers, 
were written by different secretaries 
or ‘interpreters, and that II. Peter 
was earlier than I. Peter.” At this 
point the article in the July number 
of the magazine breaks off. We shall 
await the concluding portion of this 
interesting study of an old problem 
with great interest, and are delighted 
meanwhile to place Prof. FaLcongR 
by the side of THropor ZAHN and 
CuariEs Bice as a defender of the 
authenticity of this “Word of God.” 


In a short paper 
contributed to the 
Acts. Montauban Revue de 
Théologie et des Questions Re- 
ligieuses for May, 1902 (xi. 3, pp. 
264-271), M. Aprien Brun discusses 
anew “The Testimony of Suetonius 
and the Narrative of the Book of 
Acts (xxviii. 17-28).” He conceives 
that the famous sentence of Sueto- 
nius—Judaeos impulsore Chresto as- 
sidue tumultantes Roma expulit— 
implies that the Jews—about A. D. 
52—were numerous at Rome; that at 
that date Jews and Christians were 


Suetonius and 
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confused in the eyes of the heathen; 
that Christianity was already suffi- 
ciently in evidence to form the subject 
of numerous and violent disorders in 
Roman Jewry. That nothing results 
from these facts inconsistent with the 
narration in the last chapter of Acts 
‘is elaborately shown. That narra- 
tive implies not only that there were 
already Christians in Rome in some 
numbers, but also that the Jewish 
leaders were well acquainted with 
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and already prejudiced against “this 
heresy.” “The Jews do not ask 
Paul, as Reuss thinks, to make 
known to them his beliefs, his per- 
sonal doctrine; but to explain to 
them how he could share beliefs, in 
their view, so universally repro- 
bated.” It is a little odd that 
throughout the paper no reference is 
made to Acts xviii. 2. But the paper 
is slight in any case. BB We 
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One cannot resist 
Strange the feeling that there 
Debate. is something strange 
in the fact that people should be 
found in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century debating the 
question, What constitutes the es- 
sence of Christianity? 

That the subject matter of Christ- 
ianity should be discussed is inevi- 
table; its interest is paramount and 
must be perennial; its bearings are 
so intensely practical and its concern 
so universal as to command every 
one’s attention; and its very nature 
is such that “age cannot wither nor 
custom stale” its intrinsic timeli- 
ness. 

Such being its character, every 
succeeding generation of men in 
every quarter of the habitable globe 
will be found in its turn ventilating, 
expounding, emphasizing, applying 
the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, each age of the world will have 
its own religious literature addressed 
and adapted to its own peculiar 
needs. 

In this there is nothing at all 
strange. But one would naturally 
suppose that twenty centuries of 
world-embracing activity would have 


Number 4. 


established its essential character so 
clearly that there would be no need 
whatever to open up the question of 
what constitutes its inherent, funda- 
mental elements. This presumption, 
moreover, would be strengthened by 
the fact that it seems after all to be 
a matter of exceeding plainness and 
simplicity; and then to cap the 
climax, when we remember that it is 
a matter of divine revelation intro- 
duced and taught authoritatively by 
a teacher who spoke as never man 
spoke in a dialect vernacular to every 
human heart and in language adapted 
to the understanding of the humblest 
and the simplest, there would seem 
small margin for elaborate, learned, 
philosophic argument as to its es- 
sence. 

But, nevertheless, to judge from 
the articles that every now and again 
appear in the press there would seem 
to be grave danger of misunder- 
standing the real nature of Christian- 
ity and urgent call for correcting 
current conceptions of it. 


But not alone is the 
need a peculiar one; 
the method of meet- 
ing that need is likewise and equally 


Method 
Stranger. 
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peculiar. Granted that there be a 
call to correct any current prevalent 
misconception of Christianity, one 
would argue presumptively that such 
correction would be the simplest 
thing possible. All that would seem 
necessary would be a reference to the 
plain, clear teachings of its original 
and infallible Author and Founder, 
the Christ who gives it its name as 
he gave it its being. 

Surely there could be no question 
of the correctness of this appeal, 
surely there could be no difference of 
opinion as to the final supreme au- 
thority of Christ’s teachings in this 
matter. We can readily imagine one 
repudiating the authority of Christ 
and refusing to bind his conscience 
or regulate his conduct by Christ’s 
teachings, #. e., rejecting Christian- 
ity—this is perfectly conceivable; in 
an age of abounding vagary when 
even intelligent people seem some- 
times under the dominion of fad and 
fancy it is not impossible for men to 
imagine themselves superior to the 
gospel of Christ and to claim that 
the world has outgrown the teach- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth. For such 
a position boldly taken and candidly 
avowed we can have at least a mea- 
sure of respect, whatever may be our 
opinion of such a man’s judgment 
and wisdom. But what is simply 
incomprehensible to us is to see a 
man practically repudiating Christ’s 
authority, refusing his teachings, 
discrediting his plainly enunciated 
doctrines, and yet calling himself 
Christian. 

For one to construct an elaborate 
system of ethics with absolutely 
nothing in it distinctive of Christ, 
and call it Christianity, and put it 
forth as a standard and measure of 
what constitutes the very essence of 
Christianity, is a proceeding which 
we find it very difficult properly to 
characterize. 
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We trust that it is sufficiently plain 
that we are not here questioning 
either the right or the wisdom of any 
thinker to devise, or any writer to 
expound and defend, a system of 
religious belief or code of ethics alto- 
gether different from Christianity ; 
not at all, our contention is simply 
this, viz—that when a writer under- 
takes to set forth the necessary, 
essential elements of Christianity he 
is bound to derive his data from 
Christ’s teachings and from those of 
Christ’s inspired Apostles; these 
teachings in their own setting, em- 
phasis, and proportion according to 
their obvious intent and complete 
content constitute Christianity, and 
these only. It ought to be consid- 
ered a manifest misnomer to call 
anything else Christianity—however 
much wiser, better, more in keeping 
with moral and spiritual advance, 
this something else may be esteemed 
by such a writer. 


That this is done, 
however, no _ close 
observer of the cur- 
rent religious press can doubt. It is 
done in various degrees. There is 
always room for suspicion when any 
elaborate article appears discussing 
the subject without ample citation 
from Christ’s teachings in the gos- 
pels or his teachings through the 
medium of the inspired Epistles. 
An absence of Scripture quotation 
may always be safely construed as 
ground for caution. 

When a writer seems shy of the 
literal words of Scripture to illus- 
trate his meaning or to establish his 
positions, it is a bad sign; he will at 
least bear watching. A reader may 
wisely ask himself why any writer 
should fail to use freely and fully the 
Scriptures when dealing with a sub- 
ject on which the Scriptures are re- 
cognized as final authority. If the 


Still Not 
Uncommon. 
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essentials of the philosophy of Plato 
were in debate would any intelligent 
writer ever attempt to clear the 
question and establish his view of 
what constituted the distinctive fea- 
tures of the philosophy without 
giving a single quotation from 
Plato’s writings? A reader would 
naturally say: “Give us Plato’s own 
teaching in his own words—not 
your impressions or your deduc- 
tions; these are the very matters in 
dispute and the multiplying of them 
will never settle anything; a few 
paragraphs of exact quotation are 
worth a whole library of general 
discussion so far as establishing the 
essence of the Platonic philosophy 
is concerned.” 

Another very common way is to 
emphasize a part only of Christ’s 
teachings. Occasionally a writer will 
refer solely to such passages in the 
gospel as enjoin good works in such 
way as to create the impression that 
Christ had nothing whatever to say 
of doctrines, that matters of belief 
never entered into his teaching, that 
with him creed was nothing, and that 
all emphasis of the importance of 
doctrinal belief. was a departure from 
the simplicity that was in Christ. 
This position is reached and this im- 
pression created only by an absolute 
ignoring of many clear, explicit and 
emphatic declarations of Christ him- 
self. 

All readers have noticed such par- 
tial, fragmentary discussion as this; 
it is none too uncommon. 

This is what was meant when a 
few paragraphs back we asserted that 
a writer is bound to give Christ’s 
teachings in their own setting, em- 
phasis and proportion and with their 
complete content, if he honestly 
gives us the essential character of 
Christianity. For an intelligent man 
to do otherwise savors always of the 
baldest dishonesty. We confess that 
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much of the writing now current on 
these themes raises in our mind a 
suspicion of the candor and honesty 
of the writers that we find it exceed- 
ingly hard to dismiss, painful though 
it be to entertain such supicion. 
The perversion seems sometimes so 
obvious that it is almost impossible 
to believe the writer ingenuous. 


Some time ago there 
appeared a discus- 
sion of this kind 
which attracted no little attention 
and doubtless won much approval. 
The thesis undertook to settle the 
essential nature of Christianity, to 
give its distinctive characteristics, to 
determine exactly what constituted 
its very essence, to set forth that 
which wherever found constituted 
Christianity and without which no 
man could justly call himself a 
Christian. It is not necessary to our 
purpose here to give a summary of 
this somewhat remarkable article. 
If we understand it the writer con- 
siders love as the essence of Christ- 
ianity. That which distinguishes it 
preéminently from all other systems 
is that love is its predominant note; 
it is essential if not complete Christ- 
ianity. Unselfish love in active ex- 
ercise constitutes Christianity; other 
things are important, but it alone is 
essential; wherever this is found, 
there is Christianity. 

A belief in a future life is useful, 
but a man can believe in annihilation 
and yet be a very good Christian. 
It is an interesting fact that Christ 
came as a child, that he worked 
miracles, but these facts, however 
interesting and however important 
are not essential to the substance of 
Christianity. Christ’s command of 
love, and his teaching that God is a 
loving Father is essential. 

Christ died on the cross. This is 
a very important fact and very use- 
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ful to Christianity, and yet Christ- 
ianity would exist if Christ had 
ascended without dying. Christ’s 
resurrection is even more important 
than his death; but a belief in the 
future life and so in Christ’s resur- 
rection is not absolutely essential to 
Christian character. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not 
essential to Christianity. 

Rites, ceremonies, ordinances, sac- 
raments, the Sabbath, the Church, 
are all useful but not essential to 
Christianity. Towards the close of 
the article the following paragraph 
occurs : 

“Christianity claims for Christ that 
in him dwelt the fullness of God; so 
far as we can see, as he is described 
to us, as his teachings have come to 
us, all of God that he could hold was 
in him. He taught God because he 
experienced God as no other man 
had ever done or had approached 
doing. 

“But the essential thing is not the 
person of Christ, not even the death 
of Christ, but the teachings of Christ 
in word and act. It is in these that 
his divinity inheres. And _ these 
teachings are divine not because he 
taught and lived them, but because 
they are true; and the whole of it is 
Love. Whoever gets this love, and 
however he gets it, is an essential 
Christian, no matter how many false 
beliefs he has about Christ, and no 
matter if he never heard of Christ, 
and calls himself a Jew or a Moslem, 
or is a worshiper of a million gods.” 

The concluding sentence of this 
paragraph seems decisive of the 
writer's whole position. A  wor- 
shiper of a million gods would ordi- 
narily be considered very much of a 
heathen, however kind-hearted and 
unselfish and loving he might be— 
still he would. be an unselfish and 
loving heathen after all. One could 
go even so far as to say he might be 
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a better man than a Christian and not 
be inconsistent or contradictory in 
terms, but to call a man who has 
never even heard of Christ and who 
worships a million gods a Christian, 
is a contradiction in terms and 
would ordinarily betray as great an 
ignorance of Christianity as it does 
of heathenism. 


At the same time 
we can conceive 
some one’s rejoin- 
ing: “Christianity is undoubtedly -a 
matter of character and how can you 
refuse the name of Christian to one 
who has the character of a Christ- 
ian?” 

Doubtless if a man who has many 
false beliefs about Christ, or who 
has never heard of Christ and calls 
himself a Jew or a Moslem, or who 
is a worshiper of a million gods—if 
such a man be a genuine Christian 
in heart and life he would surely de- 
serve the name of Christian; to re- 
fuse the title in such a case would be 
puerile. The paragraph quoted above 
means that such a case is possible 
if it be anything more than a mere 
verbal quibble. 

Now if we understand the teach- 
ings of Christ and of his Apostles 
such an instance is absolutely impos- 
sible, and therefore it seems to us 
that to maintain or imply the possi- 
bility of such an instance is to ignore 
the word of him who is the supreme 
authority on this question, and to set 
one’s self in direct contradiction to 
his explicit teachings. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply 
citation on a position so clear in the 
Scriptures. 

The First Letter of John, the fifth 
chapter, the eleventh and twelfth 
verses, says: 

“And this is the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son. He that hath the 


Teachings of 
Scripture. 
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Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” 

Our Lord himself said with abso- 
lute, unequivocal plainness, “If ye be- 
lieve not that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins’ (John viii. 24). 

Indeed, the whole of his teaching 
assumed this; there can be no pos- 
sible doubt of the fact that he uni- 
formly and invariably made an ac- 
ceptance of his claims and loyalty to 
his person the inexorable condition 
of eternal life. To prove this state- 
ment with an array of Scripture 
texts would be an insult to the intel- 
ligence of our readers. The Gospels 
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and the Epistles do unquestionably 
make the person of Christ and the 
death of Christ essential to Christ- 
ianity, and to imply that a man may 
be a Christian it matters not how 
many false beliefs he may have about 
Christ, and even if he has never 
heard of Christ, and calls himself a 
Jew or a Moslem, and even though 
he may be a worshiper of a million 
gods—to maintain this is to preach 
another gospel, which is not another, 
but on the contrary seems virtually 
a return to paganism pure and 
simple. Sa Mars: 


THE PASSAGE OF THE JORDAN. 
PROFESSOR JOHN D. DAVIS, PH. D., D. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


In the providence of God a way was opened for the children of 
Israel through the waters of the Red Sea by a strong east wind, 
which blew across a shallow arm of the sea (Ex. xiv. 21; xv. 8). 
The tides doubtless lent assistance. A passage was also opened 
for the Israelites through the river Jordan. Nothing is said in 
the book of Joshua about God’s employment of natural agencies 
on the later occasion; but not a few writers, of whom Dr. Woo- 
sung Wade is the most recent, regard this event also as an extra- 
ordinary providence, rather than a miracle in the technical sense, 
and attribute the stoppage of the water to a landslide in a narrow 
part of the Jordan valley, which dammed the chasm and held the 
river in check until the waters rose and forced the barrier. 

Leaving aside the question how the waters were checked, we 
are interested in the description of the passage itself as given in 
the book of Joshua.* Three consecutive verses of chapter iv. con- 
tain preliminary data for the formation of a correct conception of 
the occurrence. Verse 3 is one. “Take you from this place, from 

“the midst of the Jordan, from the standing place of the priests’ 
feet, twelve stones and carry them over with you.” In themselves 
these words are most readily and appropriately understood as 
addressed to persons who have not yet crossed the river, and are 
still standing on the eastern side near the spot where the ark had 
stopped. It is unnatural to understand that men who have 
reached the western bank are directed in these words to go back 
to the other side again, to the place where the ark was, to secure 


*Divisive criticism ascribes the greater part of chapters iii. and iv. to JE. 
Protessor Driver separates this material into two portions, namely: a connected 
narrative consisting of iii. 1, 5, 10, 11, 13, iv. 3 8, 20, and fragments of another 
report of the event, iii. 12, iv. 4 to 7, 9 to lla, 15 to 18. The analysis made by 
Professor Driver is not minute, but it represents in general the partition that is 
currently adopted. It should be noticed that he finds no criteria of style or 
diction by which to distinguish between J and E. His analysis is based wholly 
upon alleged incongruities between the statements. The further fact is also 
important that, when the division is made, the detached portions do not cohere 
in a continuous story; and the narrative must be admitted to be ‘“‘not complete,” 


and it must be assumed that ‘‘part [was] omitted when the two accounts were 
combined together’’ (Driver). 
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stones. The two verses that follow contain similar data. 
Twelve men are commanded to pass on* before the ark into the 
midst of the Jordan. All critics hold that verse 5 necessarily 
implies that Joshua gave the command on [or, as it would equally 
satisfy the language to say, near] the eastern bank, before the 
ark crossed ;+ and Wellhausen understands that the stones were 
to be taken from the eastern shore. ‘This interpretation is unex- 
ceptionable. Further, it is clear that, as has been held by exposi- 
tors of all schools, verses 4 and 5 look back to a previous com- 
mand, uttered considerably earlier; for Joshua summoned “men 
whom he had prepared.” The command reported in iii. 12 satis- 
fies all the conditions of an antecedent. 

This verse 12 of the third chapter is the crucial verse. “And 
now take you twelve men out of the tribes of Israel, for every 
tribe aman.” It is brief and abrupt. It is so as it stands in the 
narrative, and it is left so by the divisive criticism. Of course 
Joshua may have spoken more fully than is reported, but the 
command as it stands was fitting, and was sufficiently worded. 
The people had been told that God was about to perform wonders 
among them (iii. 5) ; they are now informed that they shall have 
tangible evidence of the presence of Jehovah in their midst, when 
the ark enters into the Jordan, and they are bidden appoint twelve 
men from their tribes. It was easy to infer that according to 
time-honored custom they were to erect a memorial of God’s 
wonderful act in their behalf. The words in their present posi- 
tion in the midst of the address are in logical place. The thought 
came to the speaker’s mind naturally at this point. They would 
have been in another suitable place, had they been uttered at the 
end of the discourse, immediately after verse 13. 

Now the entire narrative as found in the book of Joshua is 
congruous on the natural assumption that Joshua was at first 
divinely directed to have twelve men appointed, but beyond this 
no details were given. A phenomenon will be noticed here that 


*The verb may, according to circumstances, be translated ‘‘pass over’’ or 
‘pass on.’’? For the latter sense, see Gen. xxxiii. 3, 14; Ex. xvii. 5; Josh. iii. 
6, and 11 with 17; vi. 7; I. Sam. ix. 27. 

+Dillmann overstates the matter when he says that verses 4 and 5 imply that 
“the people’’ have not yet crossed (see also Wellhausen, Driver). Verses 4 
and 5 certainly imply that the twelve men and Joshua have not yet crossed. 
They contain no reference to anybody else. 
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is of frequent occurrence in the Hexateuch, and in sections not 
distributed by any critic among several documents; namely, a 
preliminary general command given, and detailed instructions 
reserved for a later time. The general command of iii. 12 is fol- 
lowed at the appropriate moment by detailed directions in iv. 2, 3; 
and the existence of the earlier command comes out in verse 4 by 
the fact that, as expressly stated, Joshua had the twelve men 
selected and in readiness. So Jehovah commanded Aaron to go 
into the wilderness to meet Moses, but did not make known to 
Aaron why it was important that he should meet his brother. 
Aaron learned afterwards (Ex. iv. 27). Moses was directed to 
go to Pharaoh, work wonders, and bring forth the children of 
Israel from bondage. ‘The instructions were general. Jehovah 
promised to teach Moses particularly at the opportune time, and 
did so (Ex. iii. 10, 20; iv. 15; 17; see, also, the history of 
Gideon, Judg. vii. 4, 5). 

The bearers of the ark stepped from the eastern bank into the 
brink of the river and there tarried.. With them was Joshua 
(Josh. iv. 3, 15, where translate “go up,” not “come up’’), both 
naturally as commander and as successor of Moses (Num. iii. 38; 
x. 17, 35; xiv. 44), whence his orders were signalled’ by trumpet 
(Num. x. 2-10). Near by were the twelve men awaiting sum- 
mons to the special work for which they were appointed (Josh. 
iv. 3-5). This little group of priests, commander and national 
representatives tarried by the eastern shore, “in the midst of the 
Jordan,” “until all the nation were passed clean over the Jordan” 
(iil. 17; iv. 1). Then the divine intimation came to Joshua to 
take twelve men as arranged* and direct them to lift up thence 


*A slight emphasis upon ‘‘take’’ in verse 2, instead of upon ‘‘twelve men’? as 
in iii. 12, brings out the thought: Carry ye out the arrangement; ‘ake ye twelve 
men out of the people, out of every tribe a man, and command ye them, saying, 
Take ye hence twelve stones. The plural of the first ‘‘take’’ is, of course, ap- 
propriate, as the act represents the nation, Compare Num. i. 1, 2; xvi. 44, 45, 
with 24; xxv. 17, 18; Deut. ii. 2,3. Or perhaps the repetition of iii. 12 in iv. 2 
is merely resumptive, after the long intervening description; and is not a new 
command nor even a reiterated command, but belongs to the literary expression 
of the event. In any case, the additional matter is the command to be given 
to these men. 

Unless the omission of the article be thus accounted for, the interpretation of 
verse 3 becomes forced and unnatural. Twelve men, it must be understood, 
are selected from those who have arrived on the western bank, and sent back 
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from the midst of the Jordan, from the standing place of the 
priests’ feet, twelve stones and carry them to the lodging place 
of the people on the western side. Accordingly Joshua sum- 
moned the men whom he had in readiness and bade them pass on 
in advance of the ark into the midst of the Jordan, 7. e¢., farther 
into the midst, and at the same time* take up each one a stone 
on his shoulder (iv. 4-7). Then Joshua quite appropriately, 
whether on his own motion} or by divine suggestion, marked 
with twelve stones the spot where the bearers of the ark stood 
(9). During the greater part of the year in time to come the 
heap of stones would stand high and dry. Only at the river’s 
flood would it be washed by the waters. But at best it was 
exposed to destruction through the shifting of the river’s bed, 
and was temporary. The ark of Joshua now passed onward, 
and the priests, in the presence of the people, who watched from 
the farther shore (11). When its bearers approached the west- 
ern bank, by divine command they were directed by Joshua to go 
up out of the Jordan, and as they did so the waters returned unto 
their place (15-18). The twelve stones, that had been taken out 
of the Jordan, were carried before the ark to the ground chosen 
for the camp and were laid down there, to be duly erected by 
Joshua as an enduring memorial (8, 20). The place was taken 
care of as a sacred spot for centuries afterward. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LEVITICUS. 


DR. PH. J. HORFDEMAKER, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


iz 


The first part of Leviticus, covering seventeen chapters, con- 
tains various instructions regulating the approach to and the ser- 
vice in the tabernacle. 

They are mostly introduced by the formula “The Lord spake 


for the memorial stones. Or, to obviate this improbable situation, recourse 
must be had with Dillmann to a different method than exegesis. He ascribes 
1b-3a, and a few wordsin 3b, 8, 9 and 10, to the editor, and connects iii. 12, 
iv. la, and 4, 5, together: or ‘‘possibly la has been repeated from iii. 17b and 
is a later addition.” 
*Co6rdinated clauses, as in Ex. xvii. 5; Num. xxvii. 18, 19; Judg. iv. 6. 
+Gen. xxviii. 18, 22; Ex. xvii. 15; xxiv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 26; I. Sam. vii. 12. 
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unto Moses” (iv. 1; vi. I, 8, 19; vii. 22; viii. 1; xii. 1; xiv. 1). 
“The Lord spake unto Aaron”—after the inauguration of the 
tabernacle and the consecration of its ministers (x. 8). “To 
Moses and Aaron” (xi. 1; xiii. 1; xiv. 33; xv. 1). And “The 
Lord spake unto Moses: speak unto thy brother Aaron” (xvi. 
1, 2); “to thy brother Aaron and his sons” (xvii. I, 2). 

When reading through this first larger section of the book, we 
cannot fail to notice the fragmentary nature of its contents. The 
legislative matter is arranged, as the case required, in separate 
sets of laws purporting to be, as the introductory headings show, 
successive divine revelations. And between these laws we find 
various instructions with regard to a single event, to wit, the in- 
duction of the priests—intermixed with historic material made 
accessible sometimes by a single word, sometimes by an account 
giving a few details. 

If we apply the appellation “structure” to this complex pro- 
duction, it is, as before said, in the sense in which we use it in 
geology. It bears some resemblance to a formation in which at 
certain spots the lower strata have been forced into view at the 
surface. 

That we do not, to keep up the figure a little longer, have to 
deal with a conglomerate of heterogeneous matter brought 
together and rendered compact by the merest chance, the table of 
contents shows. 

Chapters i.-vii. contain instructions with regard to various 
sacrifices. 

Chapters vii.-ix. give an account of the inauguration service, 
and tell us of the sad fate of Nadab and Abihu, who fell by the 
judgment of God. 

Chapters xi.-xv. indicate various forms of defilement and modes 
of cleansing by which the worshipper was to be restored to his full 
standing. 

Chapter xvi. shows what provision was made for the sanctifica- 
tion of the tabernacle, the maintenance of the means of atonement, 
the restoration of the covenant relation and the purification of the 
priests. 

Chapter xvii. sets forth the great principle underlying the whole 
service of the atonement, 7. e., the necessity of death and resurrec- 
tion symbolized by the blood of sprinkling which speaketh better 
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things than that of Abel. 
We may fill up this outline, at least partially, in the following 
manner : 

Chapter viii. makes us acquainted with the ceremonies and 
order of exercises which were carried out in connection with the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons. 

Chapter ix. tells us in what manner the tabernacle was inau- 
gurated. 

Chapter x. contains the narrative of the sad occurrence which 
changed the law of the sin offering, ere it was acted upon. 

Chapter xi. enumerates and characterizes the clean and the 
unclean animals. 

Chapter xii. lays down rules for the purification of women after 
their confinement. 

Chapters xiii., xiv. give full instructions with regard to the 
detection of leprosy, the treatment of lepers, and their restoration 
when healed. 

Chapter xv. adds various regulations concerning other modes 
of defilement and means of atonement. 

Chapter xvi. provides for the continuance of the Old Testament 
economy, more especially the ceremonial law by means of the 
institution of a day of atonement, together with various ceremo- 
nies pertaining to it. : 

(In this chapter the narrative which was broken off in chapter 
x. is continued in xvi. I.) 

The closing chapter, xvii., speaks of ine use and the abuse of 
the blood. 

We assume that the book of Leviticus not only carries us back 
to the commencement of the service in the tabernacle during the 
march through the wilderness, but that its principal contents were 
also drafted before the departure from Sinai. We say “the main 
contents,” not because we wish to indicate that this section con- 
tains more or less matter which has been added in a later period, 
but because we must leave it an open question when, in what way 
and according to what rule the separate sets of laws were ar- 
ranged and what changes in editing this implies. 

But the assumption itself is sustained by the nature of the 
documents now before us. ) 

This fragmentary complex of facts and regulations cannot be a 
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projection into the Mosaic period of what according to men of 
learning is the outcome of a long ecclesiastical, political and 
religious development of the Jewish nation. 

It lacks the unity which from a literary point of view it ought 
to show if made up from prophetical ideals, supplemented by oral 
laws and popular traditions and handbooks. 

But whilst it lacks this literary unity, it reveals a unity of an 
entirely different nature, a unity which is inseparable from the 
continuous and progressive revelation of which it gives documen- 
tary evidence. There are certain principles underlying the divine 
revelation, which are brought out and illustrated by the structure 
of Leviticus as well as of other portions of the Pentateuch. 

These principles form the leading ideas by which this diversity 
of sections and subjects in the book can be reduced to unity, and 
their mutual relation may be explained. 

We apply this key first to the opening chapters of the book. 

The first seven chapters of Leviticus contain, as has been 
stated, instructions with regard to the material and order of vari- 
ous sacrifices. There would be nothing striking in this fact if 
the whole book was of a legislative nature. But since it contains 
an account of the inauguration of the tabernacle and the induc- 
tion of the priests further on, we are led to inquire why the order 
has not been reversed. 

A like question is raised when we compare the two last chapters 
in this section (vi.-vii.) with the four preceding chapters (i.-iv.). 

We would have expected the morning and evening service to 
take the precedence of all sacrifices brought by individuals (vi. 
9-18). It lies at the base of all others. It is the continuation, 
as it were, of that by which the covenant was originally ratified 
(Ex. xxiv. 5 ff.). It is the offering of the one lamb smouldering 
from morning till night, and from night till morning, throughout 
the ages symbol and representative of the Lamb which “has been 
slain from the foundation of the world.” But instead of this, 
the ceremonial law laid down in the book of Leviticus is intro- 
duced in the most abrupt way possible in the following manner : 

“The Lord spake unto Moses out of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, saying: Speak to the children of Israel and say to 
them: Jf any man of you bring an offering to the Lord you shall 
bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd and of the flock” 
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Crore): 

The explanation of these disparities is found soonest by looking 
at the closing chapter of the book of Exodus. 

The tabernacle was erected on the first day of the first month 
in the second year of Israel’s sojourn in the wilderness (Ex. xl. 
17). All preliminary preparations were carried out at the same 
time. The show bread was set in order on the golden table in 
the tent of the congregation before the Lord (vs. 23). The 
lamps were lighted on the golden candlestick (vs. 25), sweet 
incense was burnt on the golden altar before the vail (vs. 27), 
outside of the tent, near the entrance, the burnt and meat offerings 
were brought on the altar (vs. 29), the laver being placed between 
the tent and this altar (vs. 32). The court was reared up round 
about the tent (vs. 33). 

When this work was finished Jehovah took possession of his 
dwelling place on earth. The promise in Ex. xxv. 8: “Let them 
make me a sanctuary that I may dwell amongst them,” was forth- 
with fulfilled. We read, for instance, in Ex. xl. 34, 35, “A cloud 
then covered the tent of the congregation and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle.”’ 

Most strange! And we read in the same verse “Moses was 
not able to enter into the tent of the congregation because a cloud 
abode thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle!” 

Perhaps the last chapter of Exodus epitomizes a series of 
events, of which only a single one deemed to be characteristic is 
brought into some prominence. Somewhat the same thing hap- 
pened during the inauguration of the temple (II. Kings viii. Io, 
rey 

We may, however, only mention this explanation in order to 
discard it. 

During the inauguration of the tabernacle, or after it, Moses 
and the priests were not cut off from the holy place; on the con- 
trary, Aaron is commanded to dwell there, keeping the charge of 
the Lord during the seven days of his consecration. The same 
applied to his sons (Lev. viii. 33-35). “After offering their 
sacrifice on the eighth day,” however, Moses and Aaron “went 
into the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord appeared to all the 
people and there came a fire out from before the Lord and con- 
sumed upon the altar the burnt offering and the fat” (Num. ix. 
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23,24); 
Pree acne of the startling fact, that Moses was excluded 
from the tabernacle is found in a very different direction. 

Man never sees the distance which geparates him from his God 
until he is brought very nigh. 

It would have been just like poor humanity when inditing the 
story of man’s intercourse with God to have sent every one out of 
the presence of the Lord but the one man Moses, the mediator of 
the covenant. But Jehovah knows no exceptions to the rule “No 
man shall see my face and live’ (Ex. xxxii. 20; cf. vs. II). 
When the people of Israel entered into a covenant with God in 
the wilderness, and were unable to endure the awful and majestic 
token of his presence, they cried to Moses, saying, “Speak thou 
with us; let not God speak with us, lest we die’ (Ex. xxi. 19)! 
But God does not sustain the unspoken supposition this implies 
that Moses is of a different mould from or stands on a different 
footing from other men—not, as is really the case on account of 
his office, and consequently by the grace of God, but in the myste- 
rious manner in which demi-gods are found among the children 
of men—the cry of the people has not yet been transmitted by 
human instrumentality, when the answer comes from on high, 
“They have spoken well, that which they have spoken. I will 
raise them up a prophet like unto thee... .”” Please note—not “I 
have raised thee up!” not “I have accepted thee as a substitute;” 
not “I will give a prophet and ever again a prophet continuing 
the line which commences with thee!” but “I will raise them up a 
prophet LIKE UNTO THEE, &c.” 

Here we cannot fail to notice what may be called the water- 
mark of Revelation, that the gift of God is not something partial, 
relative, dependent on man’s ability to receive or worthiness to 
be made a recipient of it, but absolute, complete; though at the 
same time man’s inability and unworthiness are shown in such a 
manner, that the gracious gift would have been lost entirely but 
for the fact that grace descends still lower and glorifies itself by 
the application of another rule which surely is not thought out or 
discovered by man: “Where sin increases grace abounds!” 

The access to God is closed to Moses and Aaron, as well as to 
the people. 

This is not what modern scientific research tries to make out 
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from the data of the Old Testament—to wit, that we find there an 
application of the universal law of evolution, in the direction of 
the lower to the higher. 

There is indeed an evolution from the very lowest, in the his- 
tory of Revelation, but its very starting point and impulse is 
found in the manifestation of the highest. 

God descends from the heights of Sinai to the plain where the 
tabernacle is erected which is to be the continuation of the tent of 
the congregation, but now as before, the way to God is closed 
until it is opened by sacrifice. 

In the first portion of Leviticus, covering, as has been said, 
the first seventeen chapters, the truth is proclaimed that the cove- 
nant although indelible is not unconditional. We find the vari- 
ous conditions stated on which man can enjoy the blessings of the 
covenant, .... and the very first of these conditions is: sacrifice, 
illustrating the demand; without blood no remission! Hence 
the portion Lev. i.-vii. takes the precedence of that relating to 
the office of the priests. 

_In Num. vii. 10, we find that the altar was anointed and dedi- 
cated before the Levites were consecrated. 

The priests need sacrifice as much as the people. There is no 
stress laid upon the priesthood. It is manifestly ad interim. 

The great Protestant principle, which is as truly the Old Tes- 
tament principle (Ex. xix. 5), of the priesthood of all believers is 
nowhere repudiated in the Mosaic law. On the contrary, it is 
maintained and kept before the people in many ways: e. g., by the 
teaching of the rod of Aaron, by the vow of the Nazirite, not 
least, by the substitution of the Levites instead of the first-born, 
and the payment of the five shekels on the day when the child 
was presented before the Lord. 

This fact is somewhat placed in the shade by the prophetic 
mention of what really is later in the order of events, long before 
it comes to pass. The tabernacle is described in Ex. xxv., before 
Israel’s breach of the covenant prepared the way for the service 
of the atonement. Saul was rejected before he had proved him- 
self unworthy of his office. Christ was known and revealed as 
the Lamb which taketh away the sin of the world before Israel 
had rejected the Messiah. This is the prolepsis of Scripture, 
but it is easy to indicate the real order of events, and such appa- 
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rent discrepancies as are found in the book of Leviticus assist us 
greatly in this labor. 

Let us direct the attention next to the apparent disorder in the 
enumeration of the various sacrifices to which we have referred 
in a former paper. 

The first seven chapters of Leviticus make the impression that 
they form a connected whole, covering the principal laws relating 
to the sacrificial system. 

This is, in a measure, the view Kuenen et al. take. He thinks 
the book had a history of its own before it was incorporated in 
the book now named Leviticus, but that there are many flaws, 
showing a constant and not always conscientious handling, occa- 
sioning as many incipient cleavages as are to be found in a piece 
of feldspar. 

We do not now lay any stress on the apologetic side of th 
question, or we would remind the advocates of this theory how 
ridiculous it is to treat separate enactments which are so incom- 
plete that they are worthless without the failing parts comple- 
menting them, as if they were extracted out of various codes 
emanating from different lawgivers. We would, in other words, 
require them not only to point out what looks like a want of 
system, but also to explain why the author or the redactors of 
chapters vi. and vii. have dropped out instructions originally 
given by the author of 1.-v. and fitting into his system. 

But we have no need to argue where it can be shown that we 
have in this section (1) the original sacrifices, the burnt and 
meat offerings; (2) the new oblations introduced after the erec- 
tion of the tabernacle, the sin and trespass offerings; (3) the 
morning and evening sacrifice, by which, as has been already 
stated, the covenant was perpetuated. 

It is shown, in the first place, what a mistake it is to place the 
burnt offerings brought by individual members of the congrega- 
tion or by the congregation itself (i. 1 ff.) on a line with the 
sacrifice mentioned in (3), bearing the same name but having an 
entirely different meaning. 

It shows, in the second place, that the peace and thank offering 
of the just follow logically the sin and trespass offering (vii. 
rtiey: 

Let us in this connection say that Protestantism has not laid 
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too much stress on the fact that Christ has with one sacrifice per- 
fected all those who are sanctified, as the letter to the Hebrews 
has it, but that Protestants have often forgotten that daily sin 
makes a daily sacrifice necessary. 

The Lord’s ear is not heavy, but our sins make a separation be- 
tween us and God. | 

This is the teaching of Lev. i.-vii. 

The great idea is here expressed, that the covenant relation, the 
great fact of atonement, is not the end but the beginning of Christ- 
ian life, and that what answers under the New Testament to the 
sacrifices God demanded under the Old, in the first place from 
individuals, is not a means of justification but of sanctification. 

The great principle of Christian life is not do but done, and its 
great motive not fear but gratitude. 


THE PAULINISM OF FIRST PETER. 
REV. JOHN J. TIGERT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Since some of the results of the higher criticism collide with 
long accepted teachings concerning parts of the Bible, it is some- 
times concluded that, on this ground alone, higher criticism must 
be set aside. Those who take this position content themselves 
with a general denial of its alleged facts, impugn its principles 
and methods, and, of course, reject its conclusions. The views 
with which the higher critics come into collision appear to many 
minds too well established to be questioned, and, therefore, the 
collision is itself a sufficient condemnation of criticism. Now, 
all, or much, of this may turn out to be the case. We are not 
averse from believing it. If so, occupants of so impregnable a 
position have nothing to fear from assaults upon it. They may 
safely tolerate attacks as the target practice of children. With 
them the question is not seriously opened, and, by a method 
which, not without reason, assumes as trustworthy the results of 
some ages of theological investigation and teaching, they remain 
secure in convictions which are never seriously disturbed. 

If tolerant of assailants, those holding this ground should also 
be patient with them who try the spirits. Truth is not only 
mighty but eternal. There are many minds in our age to whom 
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nothing is more hateful than even a show of shutting off investi- 
gation or of prematurely closing debate. The motion to lay on 
the table is often highly offensive. If there are those, therefore, 
who listen not inattentively to the tale of the critics; who sift in 
detail the evidence designed to support facts, important if true; 
who examine their principles discriminatingly, and sometimes 
allow the correctness of a principle even though they reject the 
method of its application; who finally pass under review the 
critical conclusions, soberly testing their value, no one need be 
seriously alarmed. For, after all, this method must lead to the 
same results as the first-mentioned, if that leads to the truth. 
And it will more certainly and generally bring peace to certain 
classes of disquieted minds. 

This method, we purpose to apply to the First Epistle of Baca 
determining its genuineness in the light of what the critics quite 
commonly call its Paulinism. ‘There is no other early Christian 
document, by another hand than Paul’s,” says Dr. McGiffert, 
“whose Paulinism can begin to compare with that of I. Peter.” * 
“It has been shown,” he further declares, “that its author was a 
genuine Paulinist, truer to the teaching of the great apostle of the 
_ Gentiles than any other writer known to us.”} In this connec- 
tion, it may not be wholly unnecessary to hint the contents of this 
term—“Paulinism’”—and its contrasts. Paul, everybody knows, 
possessed both a logical faculty and a rabbinical training, peculiar 
to him among the writers of the New Testament. Weare aware, 
also, from the history, that Paul was never acquainted with Jesus 
according to the flesh. He was an apostle born out of due time. 
Galatians, Romans, and First and Second Corinthians are uni- 
versally allowed to be genuine epistles of his, earlier in date of 
composition than the gospels themselves. Philippians is very 
generally accorded the same rank, and, without pursuing further 
the catalogue of Paul’s letters in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, we may add that Dr. McGiffert does not impeach Colos- 
sians or Ephesians. Paulinism, as represented in these epistles, 
is a connected and developed system embracing definite doctrines 
of the divine-human person of Christ, of his sacrificial and sub- 
stitutional death, of the functions of the law in creating the expe- 


*History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, p. 485. 
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rience of salvation, and of the justification and sanctification of 
believers. Any one who should turn at once from the Gospel of 
Matthew, let us say, to the Epistle to the Romans, would readily 
allow that the form of Paul’s teaching differs widely from that of 
Jesus. Whether it is historically connected with and developed 
from the Redeemer’s personal words and work is a deeper 
inquiry. That the words and deeds of Jesus created an over- 
whelming and indelible impression of the uniqueness of his person 
and work on the minds of those most intimately associated with 
him is evident on every page of the synoptical gospels. That 
they were thus led to an inner conviction and outward acknowl- 
edgment based on their impressions rather than his asserted 
claim—as in the great word of Peter’s confession at Cesarea 
Philippi—is plain to every student of Christ’s method in his self- 
revelation. There are also a few undoubted utterances of Jesus 
which assign a unique worth and office to his death, and connect 
it with the ransom of many and the forgiveness of sins. The 
doctrine of the inviolable and unchanging law contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the demand for the surrender of a 
right eye or a right arm, that it may be kept, point to a crisis 
of death to sin in personal experience, quite as definite and vig- 
orous, and certainly as realistically couched, as in the system of 
Paul, however widely different the form of the instruction. A 
depraved heart, a sinful life, Jesus delineates with no uncertain 
stroke, and adds the necessity of repentance and renewal at any 
cost, with the promise of the guidance and comfort of the Spirit. 
Criticism, however, commonly assumes as established, a break of 
historical continuity between Jesus and Paul and argues from 
the presence of certain formal elements in a book like First Peter, 
for example, that the writer was directly dependent on Paul— 
which need not alarm us much—to which is added that this de- 
pendence is inconsistent with the writer’s being primarily im- 
pressed and dominated by the teachings of Jesus while in personal 
touch with the Master. ‘This, of course, is the very point needing 
the widest and most careful proof, but when assumed it may lead 
to the suppression or violent casting out of any indication or claim 
in a writing of personal association with Jesus on the part of its 
author, this suppression or casting out being demanded by the 
hypothesis previously assumed as proved. It might prove, how- 
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ever, a broader and more correct historical method to inquire how 
far these indications and claims, if fairly sustained by internal 
and external evidence, modify the original hypothesis. But on 
this point, we shall not now delay. 

When we turn to the First Epistle of Peter, we find the ele- 
ments of the Pauline system vividly and profoundly and very 
completely reproduced. Witness the following: “Having been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible” (1 
Pet. i. 23) ; “He that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
dint (ive ricefe Romutviee, 7; Galov. 24;:Col.ii> 3) Asians 
and not using your freedom for a cloak of wickedness, but as 
bondservants of God’ (ii. 16; cf. Gal. v. 1, 13) ; “Because Christ 
also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that 
he might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the spirit” (iii. 18; cf. Rom. i. 4; v. 6; viii. 11) ; “For 
unto this end was the gospel preached even to the dead, that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit” (iv. 6); and finally, “Who his own self 
carried our sins in his body up to the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness” (ii. 24; cf. Rom. vi. 2, 
II; vii.6). “It is true,” remarks Dr. McGiffert, who cites these 
passages, “that there is no discussion in the epistle of the Christ- 
ian’s relation to the law, that there is nothing said about justifi- 
cation by faith instead of works, and that the polemic utterances 
of Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Philippians are wanting. 
But the essence of the Pauline Gospel is there, and the omissions 
referred to do not indicate a failure on the author’s part to com- 
prehend Paul, or a lack of sympathy with his teachings, but 
simply show that he was writing under different conditions and 
with a different purpose.””* 

Peter’s comprehension and sympathy are the more remarkable 
because Paul’s system so long remained, so to speak, a scheme 
upon paper, failing to influence permanently the theology of 
salvation as formulated in the early Catholic Church, and even 
apparently failing in its full appeal to the apostle’s own converts, 
for whom it was often both too high and too deep, depicting a life 
hid with Christ in God, whose demands and conditions they fell 
below. But the author of First Peter both understands and 

*History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, p. 486. 
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appreciates it, though the Church hardly entered upon the wide 
and permanent enjoyment of her Pauline possessions until the 
time of Luther. 

But we may go further than Dr. McGiffert has here done— 
though in common with critics and commentators of all schools 
he allows that the author of First Peter shows acquaintance with 
the Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians—and sum up 
the parallels between First Peter and particular Pauline Epistles, 
e g., the Epistle to the Romans. In both, Christians are exhorted 
to offer their bodies as spiritual sacrifices, to avoid conformity 
with the world, to be sober-minded, and to use all their gifts; in 
both, unfeigned love of the brethren, and patience under suffer- 
ing, are taught; Christians are to overcome evil with good, to be 
in subjection to lawful authority, and to avoid rioting, drunken- 
ness, chambering, and wantonness, while they ever wait for the 
coming of the Lord. There is a striking parallel between the 
opening passages of Ephesians and First Peter, and both epistles 
teach the same election in love, the same sonship, the same in- 
crease in holiness, and the same free gift in Christ. There are 
obvious parallels between these two epistles in the exhortations 
to servants, wives, and husbands; in the commendations of humil- 
ity, pity, courtesy; in the entreaties to believers to gird up the 
loins of their minds and to lay aside all malice and hatred; in 
those passages which speak to them as strangers and pilgrims, as 
called from darkness to light, and as being a spiritual house built 
upon Christ.* 

Accordingly we have no objection to Dr. McGiffert’s conclu- 
sion that the author of First Peter was acquainted with Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians. But why should 
he not have been acquainted with them? This fact fits in with 
the historical and critical conclusions even as stated by Dr. 
McGiffert, their grounds being as evident and satisfactory to 
others asto him. (1) In the light of early and unanimous testi- 
mony it may be accepted as established that Peter went to Rome 
and closed his life there with martyrdom. (2) His presence 
there before or at the time Paul’s Epistle to the Romans was 
written is impossible in view of the silence of the epistle and of 


*Cf, Dr. J. Rawson Lumby on the Epistles of St. Peter, Preface, pp. vii., viii. 
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the situation presupposed therein, with regard to the founding 
and the edification of that Church. (3) Whether the Epistle to 
the Ephesians was written during the Cesarean or the Roman 
imprisonment is immaterial, but, if written from Rome as a 
circular letter, as McGiffert concludes, it is likely that the Roman 
Church would have knowledge of it. (4) All the traditions 
point to Peter’s prolonged residence and activity in Rome, especi- 
ally “the honor in which Peter’s memory was universally held by 
the Christians of Rome, and the way in which his figure over- 
shadowed that of Paul, can hardly be explained on merely dog- 
matic grounds. Nothing less than his leadership and personal 
domination in the Roman Church can account for the result.*” 
(5) McGiffert places the death of Paul as early as 58 and that 
of Peter, as is commonly done, in the Neronian persecution of 
A. D. 64, which is also widely assigned by modern critics as the 
date of the composition of First Peter. Thus, as McGiffert him- 
self allows, “there is no difficulty in supposing that Peter came 
to Rome some five or six years before Nero’s attack upon the 
Christians, and remained there the rest of his life.’+ The point 
is that this period of Peter’s residence in Rome, after Paul’s 
activity and martyrdom there, is quite sufficient for his full 
acquaintance with the most precious possession of the Roman 
Church, the letter which the Apostle Paul had addressed to it 
before his personal labors in the Eternal City began, and with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, most probably written during the 
Roman imprisonment and certainly not unknown in the Roman 
Church. To be sure, the period is considerably shorter than that 
allowed by Ramsay, who, while he places the death of St. Paul 
nearly ten years later, dates First Peter about A. D. 80, sixteen 
years after the Neronian persecution. Nevertheless six years are 
an amply sufficient period for St. Peter’s becoming very familiar 
with both these Epistles, especially the one which enjoyed such a 
unique standing in the Church of Rome, in which city McGiffert, 
in common with the great majority of critics, allows that the 
First Epistle of Peter was written.t On purely historical 
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grounds, therefore, unless there was something in the total im- 
pression made on St. Peter by the words and works of Jesus 
radically inconsistent with the teachings of St. Paul, especially as 
set forth in the Epistle to the Romans, we should expect his 
Epistle, if written from Rome in A. D. 64, to be largely colored 
by the form of doctrine taught by the great apostle to the Gentiles 
who, six years before, had sealed his testimony with his blood in 
the capital of the world. It is allowed that the First Epistle of 
Peter is so colored, but so far is this, according to just principles 
of historical criticism, from being a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the very early and weighty and cogent proofs of its genuineness, 
that it constitutes a new and broad ground for modifying the 
hypothesis of an historical breach between the teachings of Jesus 
and the system of Paul. If Peter, with the powerful impress of 
Christ’s person, teaching, and work upon him, could freely assim- 
ilate with it the systematic theology of Paul, it is but a fresh attes- 
tation that the apostle affirmed only the truth when he declared 
that he received his gospel, not of man, neither by man, but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ. We entirely disagree with Dr. 
McGiffert and contend that it is not in the smallest degree “sur- 
prising,” but altogether natural that from Rome and after Paul’s 
death, Peter “should have written an epistle to gentile Christ- 
ians,” even if they “owed their conversion to Paul.” Nor, 
if Paul’s “gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ” (Rom. 
XVi. 25) were one, is it at all “surprising” that one “who had 
learned his Christianity from Jesus himself” and “who had been 
most intimately associated with him throughout his entire min- 
istry,” should also study Paul’s great Epistle to the Romans in 
that very city during the years immediately following his martyr- 
dom “so faithfully and sympathetically that the epistle which we 
have from his pen is essentially Pauline from beginning to end.’’* 
There is nothing whatever to prove that the incident at Antioch 
was anything more than a transient episode in the relations of 
Paul and Peter. Peter speedily reacted to the position to which » 
he had been brought by the events connected with the conversion 
of Cornelius, and there is no sufficient reason for believing that 
such was not the permanent platform of his broad gospel to the 
end of his life. Indeed, Professor McGiffert is alone, we believe, 
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in suggesting Barnabas as the possible author of First Peter. Yet 
Barnabas “was carried away with their dissimulation” (Gal. ii. 
13) in the Antioch incident, and if he can be regarded as the 
author of Peter’s Epistle, why not Peter himself? Why not? to 
be sure! It is such wild and baseless conjecture as this which 
tends to bring criticism into contempt. Sober people may well 
doubt the judgment of an author who can calmly set aside all the 
evidence, “lower” and “higher,” internal and external, connect- 
ing Peter’s name with this epistle, and then, with no evidence 
whatever to support him, deliberately suggest the substitution of 
the name of Barnabas! 

But there is much to be said in favor of Ramsay’s later date 
of A. D. 80 for the composition of First Peter. McGiffert sub- 
stantially follows his argument and places the epistle “some time 
before the year go,” though conditionally allowing that it is pos- 
sible to date it between 70 and 81.* Of course it follows on this 
view that Peter, if the author of the epistle, did not perish in the 
Neronian persecution of 64. That he did not then die, Professor 
Ramsay strongly and, to my mind, conclusively argues ;+ but the 
details of the evidence cannot be reproduced here. In this case, 
even, if we give the latest assignable dates to the death of Paul, 
and to Peter’s subsequent residence in Rome, there is still more 
ample time for the development of all the characteristics of First 
Peter to which reference has been made. 

Let us glance at the picture of persecution presented in First 
Peter. In the time of Nero, as we learn from Tacitus, condem- 
nation of the Christians was based on specific crimes with which 
they were charged. Not so, when First Peter was written. 
Now they are “reproached for the name of Christ” (iv. 14) and 
one may suffer unto death “as a Christian,” glorifying God in 
this name (iv. 16). In iii. 15 trial by question is indicated : “Be 
ready always to give an answer [a@7oAoy/av] to every man that 
asketh you a reason [aérodvte Adyov] of the hope that is in you 
[wept rips év dpiv édaridos].” This passage, together with v. 8, 
clearly implies that the Christians were not merely tried when 
arraigned by a private accuser, but were sought out and perse- 
cuted by the Roman officers. Such are the fullness and vividness 
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of the picture which takes us to later times than those of Nero; in 
Professor Ramsay’s view, to about the year 8o.* 

Occasionally we are obliged to tax Dr. McGiffert with one- 
sidedness and very partial presentation of the case. In one 
passage, f he goes so far as to speak of the “entire lack’’ of the 
element of personal reminiscence in the epistle. But why should 
a careful and just writer use such strong language, when he im- 
mediately alludes to the “‘bare reference,” as he calls it; in v. 1: 
“The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder, 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ?” This, we are told, 
probably means that “he had seen him crucified,” but a perfectly 
natural interpretation of another passage, which our author con- 
signs to a foot note, suggests that it means much more. Here is 
a picture of the Innocent Sufferer which reveals the eyewitness : 
“Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, threat- 
ened not; but committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.”’ But even thus the passage is too briefly quoted and too 
slightingly treated. The second chapter, from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-fourth verse, inclusive, constitutes a unity. A living 
reality is before the writer’s eye. “What glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently?’ he asks, 
and this at once brings up the example of Christ who was 
buffeted for well-doing. Employing thus the word used by Mat- 
thew (xxvi. 67) and Mark (iv. 65) to describe the treatment of 
Jesus, his memory vitally reproduces the whole scene which he 
proceeds to describe, ending with “by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” When in v. 5 he exhorts “gird yourselves with humil- 
ity,” the verb which he employs suggests almost irresistibly that 
the writer had in mind the scene when his Master girded himself 
with the towel and began to wash the disciples’ feet. In v. 2, 
he who has received the commands, ‘‘Feed my sheep,” “Feed my 
lambs,” exhorts, “Tend the flock of God which is among you.” 
In i. 17, Peter’s own words in the house of Cornelius are repro- 
duced when he describes the Father as one ‘who without respect 
of persons judgeth according to every man’s work.” Indeed the 
references to the sufferings of Christ run through the epistle as an 
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undertone, constituting the deeply solemn theme of entreaty, 
encouragement, and example. While the Pauline view of the 
effect of the death of Christ is undoubtedly appropriated, the pic- 
ture of the Suffering Redeemer is independently drawn in a man- 
ner entirely foreign to Paul and peculiar to Peter, the eyewitness. 

When Dr. McGiffert descends from the plane of the higher to 
that of the lower criticism and endeavors to eliminate from the 
text, or rather to account for the presence in the text, of amas-ot 
the words “Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ,” his effort is piti- 
fully weak and does not merit statement or refutation.* 

We have endeavored to follow faithfully and without prejudice 
the statements and reasonings of an eminent scholar impugning 
the genuineness of the canonical First Epistle of Peter. We have 
said nothing of the external evidence beginning with Papias. 
We have sought carefully and candidly to understand the epistle 
and the objections to the so-called “traditional” view of it. 
For our own part, we must say that we have found nothing to 
shake our confidence in the soundness of that view, but much 
to confirm and strengthen it. ‘Common sense, in the interpreta- 
tion and estimate of Scripture, after all, saves us from many fol- 
lies and is a touch-stone for the detection of the follies of others. 


PRE-JOSHUAN PALESTINE. 
Its INHABITANTS, CITIES AND POWERS OF RESISTANCE. 
PROFESSOR re STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


The Land of Promise comes into view in the Scripture narra- 
tive for the first time (B. C. 2200-2000) in connection with the 
story of Abraham. In the book of Genesis—the book of begin- 
nings—the sacred writer has given us an outline sketch of the 
land and its characteristic features during the patriarchal age. 
It is worthy of note, also, that we have in this book the only Bib- 
lical description of Patriarchal Palestine. 

In the other books of the Pentateuch, all the descriptions and 
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incidental notices of the country apply to a period about four 
hundred years later. During this interval of time, which marks 
the duration of the sojourn in Egypt, there is not a single 
scriptural reference—except in the brief account of the burial of 
Jacob—to the land or its inhabitants. 

During these silent centuries great changes had taken place, 
and in many respects it differed from the country in which Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob had wandered from place to place with 
their flocks and herds. 

We have, therefore, interwoven with the history of the cove- 
nant people in the Pentateuch, two distinct outline pictures of the 
promised land, far removed in time and differing widely in geo- 
graphical and ethnographical features. These should be studied 
separately and in their true relations. The chronology given in 
the margin of our English Bibles, which, in direct contradiction 
to three scriptural statements (Gen. xv. 13; Ex. xii. 40; Acts vii. 
6) reduces the sojourn in Egypt from 430 to 215 years, has been 
a fruitful source of error and confusion in the study of these 
relations. It is well nigh impossible to crowd the historic events 
belonging to this period into a little more than two centuries ; and 
all the evidences in hand at the present time are decisive in favor 
of the longer period, based upon the statements of the Hebrew 
text. On the assumption that the book of Genesis stands in its 
right relation in point of time to the books which deal with the 
history of the Exodus and the conquest, the story of the land and 
its inhabitants harmonizes with all the information gathered from 
outside sources; and in the four centuries which follow this ac- 
count, its rapid development keeps pace with the development of 
the nations and civilizations around it. 

1. In the account given in the book of Genesis, Palestine, or the 
land of ‘Canaan, as the country west of the Jordan was then called, 
is uniformly represented as a land in a primitive or formative 
condition, with comparatively few inhabitants and no strong or 
centralized form of government. A few fertile spots in the hill 
country, like Shechem and Hebron were cultivated, but the preva- 
lent type of industrial life and civilization in this period was pas- 
toral rather than agricultural. There was a fringe of settlements 
along the coast plain and a denser population in the semi-tropical 
regions of the Jordan valley, but outside of Phoenicia and the great 
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plains, the country was an open common—as it is to-day—where 
herdsmen and confederate bands of different nationalities moved 
about from place to place at will. With few exceptions the set- 
tled population of the country were grouped together in villages, 
and the centers of life and activity were wells and fountains rather 
than cities or fortified strongholds. While the several commu- 
nities and races were tenacious in upholding their tribal and 
ancestral rights, they were disposed to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbors, and were not averse to the incoming 
of strangers. 

It is plainly intimated also throughout the narrative that there 
was at this time a very close relationship, socially and politically, 
between the land of Canaan and the Babylonian empire. This 
relationship is abundantly confirmed by the records of the past, 
which have been recently unearthed in the valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. From these we learn that Canaan at this 
time, and for centuries preceding the coming of Abraham, was a 
dependency of Babylonia, being subject to it, at times, at least, 
as is intimated in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis—and receiv- 
ing from it its literature, language and culture. It was the 
west-land of this portion of the old world, and its records confirm 
the impression received from the Biblical narrative that it was, up 
to the rise of the 18th dynasty, in a primitive or undeveloped 
state. 

It is evident, therefore, from both of these sources of informa- 
tion, that when Abram journeyed from Ur of the Chaldees to the 
land of Canaan, he was only passing from one portion of the 
Babylonian empire to the other. In his day, the Canaanites 
dwelt in the lowlands of the country, while the Amorites and a 
few colonists of the Hittite race occupied the highlands. Farther 
to the south, the Bedouin tribes of Amalek laid claim to the lower 
ranges of hills reaching to the desert borderland. East of the 
Jordan were the pre-historic tribes of uncertain origin, known 
as the Avim, Zuzim and Rephaim. At a later period of the 
patriarchal age, the Moabites and Ammonites occupied the south- 
ern portion of the trans-Jordanic country. 

During the whole of the patriarchal age there seems to have 
been an open road for travel and commerce between the great 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. With Egypt, which was 
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much nearer to Canaan than the empires of the east, peaceful 
relations were maintained, but there is no evidence that any of its 
rulers laid claim to suzerainty over the country during this period. 
Such in brief was the condition of Patriarchal Palestine, as it is 
described in the book of Genesis. 

2. Turning now to the descriptions of the later period, we 
find a marked and in some respects a very wonderful transforma- 
tion. 

Here, in every instance, it is represented as a land of abundant 
resources, of extraordinary fertility and great material prosperity. 
The sparsely settled regions over which the flocks of Abraham 
and Jacob had wandered, had at this time become densely popu- 
lated. Its villages had grown into walled cities of strength, 
many of which had become seats of independent governments; 
and throughout the whole extent of the land, the nomad had 
given place to the settler. The transformation from a pastoral 
to an agricultural country was accomplished by a system of inten- 
sive farming, which for thoroughness and practical efficiency has 
seldom if ever been surpassed. In the hill country, every 
rounded knoll and rugged slope was girdled with broad terraces 
from base to crest. On each step of these terraced ascents, grain 
and vegetables could be grown in rotation in the same season. 
Here, too, the fig, the olive, the almond, the pomegranate and 
the vine grew luxuriantly and yielded their choicest products. 
Where the face of the country was too rugged for ordinary culti- 
vation, vines were trailed over the stone heaps, and in the drier 
sections, water was collected for irrigating purposes during the 
season of rains in reservoirs hewn out of the rock, or in pools 
which were constructed by throwning dams of heavy stonework 
across the waters or torrent beds. Thus the land which in great 
part was originally adapted to the wants of a pastoral people, 
was made to yield a succession of the products of mountain and 
plain in great variety, and in such abundance that it was capable 
of sustaining a dense population. It was fittingly described, 
therefore, on the eve of the conquest as a good land and large 
flowing with milk and honey; a land in which there was no 
scarceness of bread and no lack of anything. It is a notable fact 
that in these descriptions there is no hint of subjection to Babylo- 
nian dominion or influence. A closer relationship with Egypt is 
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assumed; and it is intimated also that the Lord had sent some 
avenging power, designated as “the hornet,” through the land 
to prepare the way for the advance of the Israelites, but there is 
no intimation of the possible interference of Egypt or of any 
other foreign power with its conquest and occupation. An inde- 
pendent condition of the country for the time, at least, is clearly 
implied and this is the more remarkable because for two centuries 
preceding this period, as we now know from other sources, Ca- 
naan had been held as a conquered province in close subjection to 
the Pharaohs of Egypt. This transfer of suzerainty from Baby- 
lonia to Egypt was a result of the great victory of Thotmes IIL., 
which took place at Megiddo about 1550 B. C. From this date 
until the exodus, the annals of Egyptian history furnish abundant 
information concerning the condition and rapid development of 
Palestine and Syria. With scarcely an exception, the materials 
for this history have been recovered from the monuments of 
Egypt during the last half of the nineteenth century. Amid these 
records of ancient pride and prowess, whose secrets have at. 
length been brought to light, there have been found confirmations, 
parallelisms and illustrations of the sacred record, both numerous 
and striking. 

In the Biblical narrative, the mixed population which occupied 
the country before the conquest is generally classified under six 
distinct nationalities or tribal names, viz :— 

The Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Hivites, Perrizites and 
Jebusites. In Western Palestine, the Canaanites and Amorites 
occupied the same relative positions in which they were found in 
Abraham’s day. The Hittites, who had commenced to extend 
their conquests southward a short time previous to the birth of 
‘Abraham, were recognized as the dominant power in Syria in the 
period which immediately preceded the exodus. For centuries 
following they and their allies held their ground in the northern 
part of Syria against the might of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. 
The Hittites occupied the mountain strongholds of Canaan along- 
side of their Amorite allies, and were the most active and aggres- 
sive of all the nations which resisted the advance of Joshua into 
the northern section of the country. Their geographical position 
in general was indicated in the time of Joshua as being: “From 
the wilderness and this Lebanon even unto the great river Eu- 
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phrates—all the land of the Hittites” (Josh. i. 4). 

. The Hivites occupied a district north of Jerusalem. ‘They 
were also found in settlements near Mt. Hermon, and by the 
entering in of Hamath. Their chief cities, ruled by elders, 
chosen to represent the people, were leagued together for mutual 
support and defense. Some of the most notable of the fenced 
cities included in the Hivite league were Beeroth, Gibeon, Kir- 
jath-Jearim and Shechem. 

The Perrizites dwelt in lower Galilee and in the foothills which 
border the Sharon plain. The Jebusites are mentioned only in 
connection with Jerusalem and its environs. ‘When the lower 
part of the city was taken by Joshua and burned with fire, the 
citadel remained in the hands of the Jebusites, and they were not 
driven out until the time of David. The Bible and the monu- 
ments agree in their classification of the three dominant races at 
this time, viz:—the Amorites, the Canaanites and the Hittites. 

A short time before the exodus the Amorites had crossed the 
Jordan and had taken forcible possession of the rich uplands of 
Bashan and Gilead. Sihon, the Amorite king in the south, and 
Og in the north, were the first to attack the Israelites. In the 
battles which followed, they were defeated with great slaughter 
and their territory became a part of the possession of the children 
of Israel. 

From the Biblical record, as well as from other sources, it 
appears that the mixed population of Canaan, notwithstanding 
advances made in culture and civilization, had become notorious 
for open and unrestrained indulgence in vice and immorality. 
They were the worshippers of gods, whose name were the syno- 
nyms for lust and cruelty, and they had become like to them in life 
and character. In the midst of great material prosperity, there 
was, below the surface, a mass of corruption which words cannot 
describe, and which ultimately—when “‘the cup of iniquity was 
full”—brought down upon them the swift judgments of the 
Almighty. 

The principal source of information with respect to the number 
and relative importance of the Pre-Israelite cities of Palestine is 
given in the book of Joshua—the domesday book of the conquest. 
When we consider how limited the territory was, which fell into 
Joshua’s hand, a territory which came far short of the original 
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allotment to Israel, we read with amazement the long list of for- 
tified cities which, with their outlying villages, were assigned 
to the several tribes. Ina brief summary of the achievements of 
Joshua (xii. 9-24) it is stated that he smote thirty-one kings, who 
occupied strong cities and ruled over limited sections adjacent to 
these central strongholds. In the heritage originally given to 
Judah—the most rugged portion of the whole land—mention is 
made of more than one hundred chief cities, most of which had 
their outlying villages or dependencies. Omitting from this list 
the Negeb, or south country, which afterwards fell to the lot of 
Simeon, we have the names of forty-four cities which at that time 
were included in the upland territory of Judah. “It is impos- 
sible,’ says Dr. Tristram, “to wander among these hills without 
perceiving that the expression, ‘her towns,’ applied in the enu- 
meration, to many of the cities, was no mere figure of speech; the 
groups of ruins, ‘the desolate heaps’ of Judah, far outnumber any 
catalogue of her cities that has come down to us.”’ 

These long lists of cities and towns, uninteresting as they 
appear to Bible readers in general, furnish a strong argument in 
favor of the early date of the Hexateuch. Some of these names 
have been recovered in recent times in their original forms from 
ruined heaps alongside of undoubted Pre-Israelite remains, but 
a much larger number have been found in the name-lists on the 
Tell Amarna tablets and in the records of the campaigns of 
Thotmes III. and Rameses II. The correspondences between 
these lists, which antedate the conquest, and the name-lists in the 
book of Joshua are very close and striking. These silent wit- 
nesses from the dust have furnished indisputable evidence that 
the records in which these names are imbedded is not the inven- 
tion of writers of a later time. As Col. Conder has expressed it, 
“The conditions of Ezra’s age as regards cities and tribes were 
quite different from those of the book of Joshua.” 

Another example of the persistency of the ancient names of 
towns in Palestine has been recently found in the long abandoned 
site, thirty miles south of Beersheba, now called Sebaita. ‘The 
name,” says Prof. Palmer, “is etymologically identical with the 
Zephath of the Bible—Zephath means watch tower, and it exactly 
corresponds both in situation and in name. It is 3,500 years 
since Judah, with Simeon, his brother, changed the name from 
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Zephath to Hormah. ‘The country has been successively Jewish, 
Roman, Christian, Mohammedan, Christian again and Moham- 
medan again. Yet here is the original name surviving still.” 
This is only one example among many, and it is given mainly to 
show the bearing and importance of this line of evidence. 

According to the Egyptian records, Thotmes III. annexed 119 
towns in Palestine. A long list of these conquered towns was 
engraved by his orders on the walls and columns of the temple of 
Karnak. ‘The name of each locality,” says Prof. Sayce, ‘‘is en- 
closed in a cartouche and surmounted by the head and shoulders 
of a Canaanite captive—an examination of the names contained in 
the cartouches makes it plain that they have been derived from 
the memoranda made by the scribe who accompanied the army of 
Pharaoh in his campaigns. The walls of the Ramesseum at 
Thebes furnish another list of towns existing in the time of 
Rameses II. These are found in connection with a series of 
pictures which represent the storming and capture of Palestine 
cities. Many of these names have been destroyed by the corrod- 
ing influences of time, but experts in the ancient language of 
Egypt can still read the names of Ashkelon, Salem (Jerusalem), 
Beth Anath, Merom, Socho and Damascus. On other monuments 
there are names or descriptions of the cities of Gaza, Gerar, 
Gezer, Lydda, Ono, Joppa, Megiddo, Carmel, Lachish, Kadesh, 
Abel, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, &c.”” Says Prof. Sayce, “When 
we compare the names of the towns and villages of Judah, as 
enumerated in the book of Joshua, with the geographical lists of 
Thotmes and Rameses, we cannot but be struck by the coinci- 
dences between them. ‘The occurrence of a name like Hadashah, 
‘the new land,’ in both cannot be the result of chance. It adds 
one more.to the many arguments in favor of the antiquity of the 
book of Joshua, or at all events of the material of which it 
‘consists.’ 

In the report of the spies, who had searched through the land 
for forty days (Numb. xiii. 26-28), all that had been affirmed 
beforehand concerning the fertility of the country, was abun- 
dantly established. The discouraging feature of the report was 
based upon the facts that “the people that dwelt in the land were 
strong,” “and the cities were walled and very great.” In other 
words, these representatives of the tribes—except Caleb and 
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Joshua—were appalled at the magnitude of the undertaking be- 
fore them, and concluded their report with the discouraging 
words, “We be not able to go up against the people: for they are 
stronger than we.’ ‘This was the estimate of men who antici- 
pated the facing of difficulties, apparently insurmountable, in their 
own strength. As viewed from this standpoint, they were 
doubtless correct. ‘The sin which shut them out from the privi- 
lege of possessing the land afterward was distrust of the assist- 
ance and almighty power of Jehovah, who had promised to go 
before them and fight for them in the unequal conflict. All the 
reliable information we now have on this point confirms the state- 
ment of the spies in respect to the number of the inhabitants of the 
land and the strength of its defenses. Aside from the fact that 
the walled cities were very numerous and of great strength, neces- 
sitating on the part of the invader, a series of successive attacks 
by siege or of storm, the whole of the hill country south of the 
Esdraélon plain, was itself a vast stronghold. It could only be 
entered by a few narrow passes easily defended against invasion, 
and at the head, and also at the approach to each of these moun- 
tain defiles there were strongly garrisoned cities or fortresses. 
The most notable of all the passes on the eastern side was 
Michmash, in the Wady Suweinet, defended at its head by the 
city of Ai, and at its approach from the plain by the city of Jeri- 
cho. Corresponding to this on the western side was the Beth 
Horan pass, defended by the strong Hivite city of Gibeon at its 
head, and by the city of Gezer at its approach from the seacoast 
plain. Recent excavations have thrown much light upon the 
construction and defensive features of the Pre-Joshuan strong- 
holds of Palestine. The tells which mark the sites of Jericho, 
Gezer, Gaza, Lachish and other fenced cities of the later Pre- 
Israelite period, are the standing monuments of an age great in 
material resources and strong beyond all precedent in its military 
defenses. At Tell el Hesy, the long lost site of Lachish, for 
example, the strongest of all of the eight walled cities which have 
risen in succession upon it, is the old Amorite city against which 
Joshua encamped, and which he took with the sword after the 
battle of Gibeon. Here the great walls, which have been uncov- 
ered after the lapse of so many centuries, were found to be 28 
feet 8 inches in thickness. They were built of crude brick. 
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Within their circuit bronze weapons and tools, Amorite pottery 
of a distinctive type and many other interesting articles were 
found. 

In view of all these facts it is evident that Joshua had no easy 
task before him when, as the successor of Moses, he was com- 
manded to pass over Jordan to possess the land which the Lord 
God had given to Israel for an inheritance. 

With this command was given the assurance, “As I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee. Be strong and of a good courage: for unto this people 
shalt thou divide for an inheritance the land, which I sware unto 
their fathers to give them.” 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 
REV. J. E. H. THOMPSON, D. D., STIRLING, SCOTLAND. 


The attentive student of Scripture, even if he knows it only in 
the vernacular, cannot in reading the Pentateuch fail to note that 
the division into five books is not merely instituted for the sake of 
convenience as is the case in regard to books of Samuel and 
Kings, but involves a marked distinction of matter. The first 
book and the last especially differ from the three books which 
form the central portion of the Law—Genesis, the book of origins, 
relates the gradual separation of Israel from all the peoples of the 
earth—chosen to be the repositories of God’s revelation they 
were prepared for their function by being descended from men 
specially called. Deuteronomy narrates the re-enactment of the 
Law with some changes ere Israel crossed the Jordan. The Law 
then re-enacted had already been given to Israel in the desert. 
The account of the giving of the Law and its content form the 
subject of the central books of the Pentateuch. The book of 
Exodus is, as its name purports, a history of the going out from 
Egypt. It begins independently of Genesis, as we have said 
above, although it implies the knowledge of the fact that Israel 
had gone down into Egypt, and that Joseph had been a prominent 
personage and a protector of Israel. It ends with the giving of 
the Law—the institution of the Aaronic priesthood and the erec- 
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tion of the Tabernacle. Leviticus is entirely taken up with cere- 
monial and is regarded as belonging wholly to what is designated 
by the critics the priestly code. It is one of the many singular 
things the enquirer finds in the critical position that while the 
prophets arose to protest against the abuse of ritual and their 
influence was powerful enough to keep Israel from yielding to 
idolatry in Babylon, yet the people are barely back in their own 
land till they elaborate this great book of ritual. One should 
have expected a large body of ritual laws to be in existence ere 
the prophets rose to protest against the abuse of ritual. It is 
further somewhat fitted to cause surprise to find a prophet, Eze- 
kiel, ardently prescribing a ritual for the resuscitated temple to 
which he looks forward. 

The book of Numbers, or to give it its Hebrew name, 
Bemidhbar, gives the historical setting of the book of Leviticus. 
During the time the law was being given and the ritual fixed in 
the desert, certain events took place, and the accounts of these are 
gathered together in the book of Numbers. There are also cer- 
tain laws not so connected with the ritual of worship, as those 
in Leviticus, the account of the enactment of which is narrated. 
Now when the finding of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets shows us 
how generally the art of writing was known, it is not difficult to 
imagine that the records of the two numerations would be kept 
carefully and that a table of the places at which the camp was set 
up should also be preserved. The interesting scraps of verse 
might be carried down by tradition. As they appear in the text 
they seem to have been later insertions. 

As statistics form the ground work of accurate history the 
twofold numeration of the people is to be noted. As when the 
census is taken in Britain or America, numerators are set apart 
for different districts, so here numerators are set apart to super- 
intend the numeration in the different tribes. Naturally the 
prince of each tribe superintends the census in it. As might be 
expected, these censuses are declared to be unhistorical and quasi 
evidence is brought from the numbers themselves to prove this 
alleged non-historicity. However these proofs, so-called, may 
be neglected as they are not generally pressed, while from the 
nature of the case we can have no external testimony to the truth 
of the numbers, the comparison of the numbers of the two sepa- 
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rate numerations with each other leads one to have an 4 priori 
prejudice in favor of their historicity. Thus we should have ex- 
pected either a great increase or a great diminution at the end of 
the forty years of wandering in the desert. If the priestly writer 
had been impressed with the covenant relationship of Israel to 
God, his inventive faculty would have suggested a large increase. 
If again he had been filled with the thought of the severity of the 
punishments which had been inflicted on the nation, he would 
naturally have wished to make the result as impressive as possible, 
and so would have made the diminution far greater than it is. 
The whole deficiency of the later number is only 1,720. When 
we consider the tribes in which increases and decreases respec- 
tively occur, we find even more difficulty in finding an explanation 
on the hypothesis of inventive imagination of the writer. The 
largest increase is in the tribe of Manasseh, a tribe that was 
always historically thrown into the shade by Ephraim, which 
again has in the forty years suffered a very considerable dimi- 
nution. Certainly the tribe of Judah, so prominent in after his- 
tory, has increased, but to the least extent of the seven tribes of 
which an increase is recorded. Again, the decrease would have 
been expected to have been most marked in the tribe of Reuben, 
to which tribe Dathan and Abiram belonged, but this is not the 
case, it is Simeon that has suffered by far the most. That we 
cannot trace any plan does not of course demonstrate that the 
numbers are historical, but it makes their historicity more prob- 
able. 

But the huge total, above six hundred thousand men able to 
bear arms—implying a population of approximately two millions 
and a half,—seems to the critical mind utterly incredible. We 
must remember when we enter upon the question that there was 
the intervention of miracle—the fall of the manna, the giving of 
water from the rock, the sending of quails; at the same time we 
must beware of making the matter more difficult of comprehen- 
sion than circumstances actually made it. Miracle is one thing, 
contradiction of possibility is another. We are prone to think 
of the camp of the Israelites as resembling a modern military 
encampment, surrounded, if not by a rampart, at least by some- 
thing equivalent to chevaux de frise. It is easily seen that a 
camp to contain a population about the half of that of London 
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would be at least thirty miles in circumference. To draw in 
provisions into such an enclosure, even if it fell in manna, would 
employ gangs of gatherers going out scores of miles in every 
direction. A modern tribe of Bedouins does not encamp all 
together ; they form themselves into little groups, all within easily 
communicable distance. If the camp of Israel was of this kind, 
the fall of the manna and of the quails does not present any 
more difficulties than are always involved in the presence of the 
miraculous. 

At the opposite pole from the statistical, yet as necessary to a 
living history, is the portraiture of individuals. In this light 
the character of Moses is given us in all completeness. We have 
the family discord in which Miriam and Aaron indulge against 
him on account of his marriage. In that connection we are told 
that Moses was “exceeding meek.” The difficulty some feel in 
regard to this is easily removed. It is said Moses would not 
have written this sentence, and therefore it is concluded he could 
not be the writer of the book in which it is found, but when this 
objection is made, it is forgotten that the ancients had not our 
useful device of foot-notes. A scribe wishing to make such a 
remark as we put in a foot-note put it to the side, and the next 
copyist inserted it in the text. Certainly whoever originally 
made it, the judgment expressed as to Moses is borne out by the 
incident. He is more considerate of Miriam and Aaron than is 
right, whereas the tendency in human nature is to see the wrongs 
wrought against us as more heinous than anything we do in 
retaliation. 

Another scene that brings out this characteristic we find in 
the eleventh chapter, where we have the account of the murmur- 
ing at Taberah. Israel had sinned, God was angry and Moses 
felt all the pity of it. Israel, favored of God, fed by him with 
manna, yet would fain abandon their privileges and return to 
the bondage and fleshpots of Egypt. ‘They—his people whom he 
loved and had labored for—murmur against him, so he has not 
the consolation that even in their waywardness they love him. 
He is utterly saddened and borne down, and so lays his case 
before God, who pities him; and the seventy judges. are ap- 
pointed, who shall share with him the burden that has become 
so oppressive. When these elders are summoned out of the 
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camp to the tabernacle, two remain prophesying in the camp, 
Eldad and Medad. The spirit of Joshua was stirred within him 
on account of the dishonor that seemed to be done to Moses, and 
he besought Moses to forbid them. Moses, however, would not 
challenge for himself the sole rights of being the instrument of 
God’s revelation to his people. He would rather that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them. Only one scene in the life of Moses is 
grander—when in the sublimity of his self-devotion he is ready 
to give up his place in the book of God for the sake of his people. 
It is the same spirit that animates his impassioned entreaty that 
God would pardon his people when they sinned at the reports of 
the spies. His plea with God is always his own honor, while 
deep in his heart is his love for Israel. 

The rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram not only brings 
out a special view of the character of Moses, but throws a pecu- 
liar light on what may be called the internal politics of Israel. 
It is evident that Korah challenged the supremacy of the sons of 
Amram on what may be called its ecclesiastical side, while 
Dathan and Abiram assailed it on its civil side. The one party 
while maintaining the rights of Levi to the priesthood, objected 
to the supremacy of the family of Aaron. The other on the 
obvious plea of the birthright of Reuben, as the first-born, 
claimed to supersede Moses. From the difference of the fates 
which befell these two parties, there must have been a clear differ- 
ence in the degree of guilt. We have in this narrative the record 
of the termination of what must have been a long controversy. 
Korah seems to have been the originator of the discontent, but 
Dathan and Abiram seem to have gone farther; hence, while 
Korah himself perishes his family are preserved, but in the case 
of Dathan and Abiram they and all that was theirs perished. The 
Reubenites rebelled against Moses, the chosen mouth-piece of 
God, and therefore against God, who spoke by him; Korah merely 
protested against Aaron’s supremacy. Moses felt that to vindi- 
cate the honor of God there was needed a terrible punishment.* 


*NoTs. In regard to this narrative, some of the vagaries of the editors of the 
Polychrome Numbers may be noted. In verses 5 and 6 of chap, xvi. the English 
reader will find the phrase ‘Korah and all his company’ twice used—the critic 
declares the Hebrew word ‘¢dathé ‘his company’ has been a later addition. 
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The book of Numbers not only exhibits Moses’ greatness, but 
his fall. His weakness was not the result of weakness, mental, 
moral or physical, it was the vast patience of great power in the 
presence of wayward, petulant weakness. It implied a constant 
watchfulness over his own spirit. ‘There was a moment when he 
was off his guard, and the old arrogance that would right the 
wrongs of his people with his own hand, even to slaying their 
oppressors, asserted itself. At Meribah his anger burst bounds 
and he shouted out, “Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you 
water out of the rock?” and in his excitement, “smote the rock 
twice;” and it displeased the Lord that thus he asserted himself. 
Thus, perfect though Moses was, yet he came short this once. 
Only of the God-man can absolute full-orbed perfection be predi- 
cated. 

The portrait of Moses is consistent throughout the whole of this 
book, and indeed throughout the whole Pentateuch. The Ju- 
daean Jehovist, the Ephraimite Elohist, the priestly writers of 
the day of Ezra and the post-priestly writer of yet later times, all 
unite with the Deuteronomist of the days of Hezekiah or Josiah 
in producing this one unique portrait! Before we can believe 
this, we must have some analogy to guide us. If we make J and 
F synchronous, yet are we to expect that the Deuteronomist who 
wrote, according to the Polychrome Bible, on the eve of the return 
from the exile, combined with the later writer of the priestly 
code to produce this harmonious lifelike portrait? It is difficult 
to imagine that any such stately narrative as the Elohist portions 
of the Pentateuch would have been written at the very time that 
the northern kingdom was staggering to its fall or had actually 
succumbed before the arms of Assyria. Before it is accepted 
as a fact that the Elohist portions of the Pentateuch were written 
between B. C. 750 and B. C. 650, some analogous case must be 
presented to us for comparison. With all desire to be charitable, 
we confess to being unable to accept this documentary theory. 

While many other things in the book of Numbers call for 
attention, we must not omit the character of Balaam. Few per- 
sons occupy a more enigmatical position that Balaam. Speaking 
by divine inspiration, yet held up to all ages as the type of false 


How he imagines ‘Korah and all—’ would have read standing thus truncated 
he does not explain. 
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prophets. Brought from the heathen regions of the Euphrates, 
yet bowing before the authority of Jehovah. By way of sim- 
plifying the matter, the modern critic supposes the history of Ba- 
laam to have been made up of several different documents. If 
we take the Polychrome Numbers as our guide, we find some 
astonishing results of criticism. The Elohist of Ephraim relates 
that Balak saw what Israel had done to the Amorites, but the 
Jehovist has to be summoned from Judah when the consequence 
of this sight is to be told, viz: the message to Balaam. Again 
the Jehovist from Judea narrates the message Balak sent by his 
messengers to Balaam, but it needs the Elohist to supply the 
answer Balaam returned to that message. Yet complex as is the 
character of Balaam, it is essentially one. It is impossible that 
such a character has been devised by means of scissors and paste. 

Another difficulty that meets one in regard to Balaam, is the 
assumption of the writer or writers of the narrative that away 
on the banks of the Euphrates were worshippers of Jehovah. 
All through the Pentateuch we find it implied that the nations 
among whom the patriarchs moved had a certain knowledge of 
God and reverence for him (vid. Gen. xx. 3-11; xxvi. 28). We 
are expected to believe that this assumption was made by writers 
living in the time when idolatry had overthrown the Northern 
Kingdom and had invaded the Southern. The prophets had 
denounced the folly of idolatry and the folly of being joined in 
alliance with foreign nations, all of whom were idolaters. Yet 
we are told that men writing at that time assumed in their works 
that all nations swore by Jehovah Elohim,’ despite the fact that 
their commerce with Assyria on the one side and with Egypt on 
the other must have revealed both nations to be polytheists. The 
thing is inconceivable. We thus are reduced to the two alterna- 
tives, of holding either that the Pentateuch was written at the 
earliest under the Byzantine Roman Emperors, when heathenism 
had utterly perished from the world, as known to the ordinary 
inhabitant of Syria or Egypt; or that it was composed (or com- 
piled) at a period so early that the nation had so little intercourse 
with neighboring nations that the people could not imagine any 
one talking of religious matters save in terms that implied that 
Jehovah was God over all. The former alternative is impossible. 
If the latter be accepted, what are we to make of the theory that 
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assumes that Hebrew monotheism began with henotheism; that 
the Israelite idea of the universal God to whom all races owed 
reverence began with the notion of a tribal God, who was re- 
garded as the progenitor and spiritual head of the tribe, but was 
only on a par with other gods who presided over other tribes? 
If before idolatry arose there was a primitive religion, the result 
of a primitive revelation and all heathenism is the corruption of 
it—if further behind idolatry still lingered the tradition of this 
primitive faith, then we can understand the story of Balaam, then 
we can understand the Pentateuchal assumption that all men 
knew and worshipped Jehovah. 

Our space is more than exhausted, hence we refrain from enter- 
ing into the historical notes that are given us in the snatches of 
song which occur in the book. We should also have wished to 
consider the historicity of the list of the encampments of the child- 
ren of Israel, but must leave this and much more to a more conve- 
nient season. 


ESAU, AN OLD TESTAMENT “ROB ROY.” 


REV. R. M’CHEYNE EDGAR, A. M., D. D., DUBLIN. 
a p 


“Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.’’—Rom. ix. 13. 


When some people face such a passage they wonder at such a 
judgment, and set it down as mere caprice, which is deemed the 
synonym of “sovereignty.” Their own judgment in the case 
would run on some such lines as these: “Fsau have I admired, but 
Jacob have I constantly despised.” Indeed a living writer be- 
lieves that the author of Genesis intends “to portray Jacob as a 
mean coward and Esau as a chivalrous gentleman,” and that the 
lesson of God’s treatment of them is that “he is not the gentle- 
man’s God nor the Redeemer and Savior of persons of fine 
culture and beautiful instincts.” * We should be very sorry, how- 
ever, to think that God is not the God of “gentlemen,” or that he 
is not anxious to be the Redeemer and Savior of the cultured, just 
as well as of the uncultured classes. ‘This would indeed be be- 
coming a “respecter of persons.” If Esau missed salvation, we 
may be quite sure it was not because he was a “chivalrous gentle 

*Cf. L. W. Bacon’s Simplicity that is in Christ, p. 285. 
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man.’ Such a view is mere romancing. We must get nearer 
our men than this, and we propose to show in the present paper 
that Esau was a mere “Rob Roy” and deserved the divine detes- 
tation ; while in a second paper we propose to show that Jacob has 
got scanty justice from the critics, and deserves a higher character 
than the romancers give to him. 

We start, then, in our estimate of Esau with the assurance 
that God never hated anybody without a cause. Poor, short- 
sighted mortals may do this. It was one of Christ’s complaints 
that he was “hated without a cause” (John xv. 25). He had 
been doing nothing but good all his life, and yet in the most 
irrational way, they took him and slew him. Causeless anti- 
pathies can thus be entertained by mere men; but there never has 
been and there never could be anything like this in Gop! His 
hatred has always been “perfect hatred,” 1. e., a hatred which has 
been thoroughly justified by the unholy conduct of those he hates. 
It is a confusion of thought to attribute to him any capricious or 
unwarranted hatred towards any of the moral beings he has made. 
When he is represented, therefore, as hating Esau before the boy 
was born, we are surely bound to give God credit for that “scien- 
tific prediction” which can anticipate the career about to be 
evolved, and, because of its thorough-paced selfishness, despise it. 

The divine hatred is what we are accustomed to call moral in- 
dignation. ‘There are cases of heartless, selfish conduct before 
which we become justly indignant. We feel we would be worse 
men if we were not indignant. Now it is this moral antipathy, 
purified, of course, from all alloy, which God entertains; and if he 
did not entertain it, but in any way winked or smiled at sin, he 
would cease to command our respect and reverence. Starting 
with this postulate, then, about the divine hatred always having a 
sufficient cause, we are compelled to believe that there was some- 
thing hateful in Esau’s character to account for the divine hatred. 

Esau and Jacob were twin brothers, and we are accustomed to 
look for resemblances rather than contrasts between twins. How 
often are they so alike in face and figure as to be mistaken for one 
another. But in the case before us, we seem to have nothing but 
contrasts. Esau, who arrived first, had evidently the stronger 
constitution. Hewasa hairy, muscular fellow who thought him- 
self warranted in living a self-indulgent life. He was not the 
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length of being even a “muscular Christian,’ as we are accus- 
tomed in these days to call the athletes who have not renounced all 
church connection. Esau had muscle, but did not bother himself 
about faith of any kind. He turned out to be a “sportsman” pure 
and simple. 

Jacob, on the other hand, was an effeminate, weakly child, the 
natural object of his mother’s large-hearted compassion. He 
was most likely laughed at by Esau as “his mother’s darling,” 
who allowed himself to be led always at her apron string. Shy, 
ready to submit to a stronger will, Jacob was content to remain 
in tents and lead a thoroughly domestic life. “The daily round, 
the common task” was enough for him.* | 

Next let us notice more particularly the contrast in their youth- 
ful occupations. Esau, as we know, became a cunning hunter. 
Now there is a good deal of hasty judgment about hunting scenes. 
Perhaps we have followed the huntsmen in the autumn or winter 
woods, and admired the picturesqueness of their scarlet coats and 
doeskin breeches and stout cross-country horses. We have, 
perhaps, listened with delight to their bugled halloo, and the 
melodious murmur of the dogs. But can any one get a decent 
day’s work for God or for man out of any of these sporting gentry 
with the hunting mania upon him? As a rule, your sportsman 
is quite above serving anybody but himself. Sport is his either 
by right of birth or by good fortune, and so he turns up his nose 
contemptuously on all service of his fellows. Now this was 
exactly Esau’s case. He would rather get venison by hunting 
than by growing it. He would not, if he could help it, waste a 
day in attending to domestic animals. Let Jacob carry milk to 
the goats and calves, and be a kind of upper “herd” in the camp 
of Isaac; Esau preferred to be a “gentleman at large,” a gentle- 
man with rights but no duties, whose only tools were “the arrows 
and the chase,” and who believed himself entitled to amuse him- 
self every day that dawned! 

We have, indeed, in the march of what we call civilization, 
developed a class of men of Esau’s description; men who live only 
‘for sport. ‘Their idea is that life was given to them at least for 
mere amusement. Nothing is allowed to interfere with their 
round of pleasures. ‘They would stand aghast and denounce as 

*Cf. Martin’s Christian Mirror and Other Sermons, pp. 95-117. 
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revolutionary the apostolic doctrine that “if any would not work, 
neither should he eat” (2 Thes. iii. 10). And yet a day will 
sooner or later dawn when the apostolic injunction will be en- 
forced by a more conscientious society, and society will cease to 
tolerate, much less support, the selfish sportsmen who deliberately 
decline to do their fair share in the world’s needful work! 

Next we have to notice that our sporting friend, Esau, thought 
he must go in for a little matrimonial pleasure in addition to his 
hunting. Without this, the nights would prove wearisome. It 
fs surely significant, moreover, that he appears as a polygamist 
from the very first, having apparently been compelled to marry 
two Hittite damsels, “Judith the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, 
and Bashemath the daughter of Elon the Hittite.” How he got 
inveigled with the two women at once, the history does not say; 
but it is fair to conjecture that the cunning hunter, who was daily 
circumventing innocent animals, thought most likely that he could 
safely inveigle two women at once, and have two strings to his 
bow; but found one fine morning that the only way out of the 
matrimonial mess was by marrying both. Isaac and Rebecca 
were greatly grieved at this last act of wayward selfishness on 
the part of their son. Esau, however, did not greatly care. 
When some time after he heard Isaac warning Jacob against the 
daughters of ‘Canaan, he thought he could make matters right 
on the line of self-indulgence again, and so went off and took a 
third wife, this time of the stock of Ishmael. By befooling 
another woman he imagined he might make matters smoother at 
home. Jacob, although ultimately a polygamist too, did not 
plunge selfishly into the relation as Esau did, but had it forced 
upon him, as we shall see in the second paper. 

Next we have to notice the way in which my “lord Esau” set- 
tled down. Of course although the idle and selfish sportsman we 
have found him to have been, he did not prevent, nor desire to 
prevent, the growth and success of his father’s flocks and herds. 
The stalwart shepherds under the superintendence of the domesti- 
cated Jacob, were able to keep the camp going, so that the cattle 
fairly outgrew the possibility of pasture in Canaan. Esau saw 
plainly that the inheritance would have to be divided; and, as he 
did not care two straws for Canaan, which he understood was to 
be the family’s in about 400 years, he would look about for an 
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earlier settlement. His attention was directed to Edom, a 
country inhabited at the time by a strange race. They did not go 
in for building houses from the foundations, but for hewing habi- 
tations out of the solid rock. Casting covetous eyes, therefore, 
upon these rock-hewn dwellings and upon the southern and most 
fertile slopes of that enchanting land, Esau saw that, if he could 
organize ‘a band of free-booters, he might surprise and “fire out” 
the Horites and so seize a splendid kingdom ready made to his 
hand. Just as he preferred getting venison by hunting instead 
of growing it, so he preferred seizing a ready-made kingdom 
instead of laboriously building up one himself. We have every 
reason to believe this is what Esau did. Collecting all the desper- 
adoes in the country, men who would rather do a day’s fighting 
than a day’s honest work, he swept down upon the fastnesses of 
Edom, and, on the principle that might is right, became king of 
the new country. It will be found also that with a “Rob Roy” 
policy, 
—‘‘the simple plan, 


That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,”’ 


there comes a disposition to give one another high sounding titles; 
and so, while Jacob and his sons were still content to be despised 
shepherds, Esau and his merry men were calling one another 
“dukes” down in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 15-19). 

On a fair analysis of Esau’s history, then, we have found him 
a thoroughly selfish, thoughtless sporting character, who would 
stick at nothing whether among men or women to secure his own 
pleasure-loving ends. His birthright, which appealed to faith, 
he could sell without compunction for a mess of pottage; while the 
paternal blessing about which he shed such tears was regarded 
only as a possible element in a purely worldly success. In short, 
Esau was simply an Old Testament “Rob Roy,” whose creed was 
_ that might is right and keep all you can. It is mere romancing 
to call such a character a “chivalrous gentleman.’ In the eyes 
of God and of the angels such selfish waywardness as Esau’s is 
despised and hated. And we shall never be right until society 
returns to sanity, and, in the truly Puritan spirit, takes the same 
indignant view of selfish sport which God does, and hates with 
“perfect hatred” every such embodiment of it as we have in Esau! 


MOSES: HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER. 
REV. H. L. REED, ALBANY, OREGON. 


This world is divinely adapted for the making of character. 
Perhaps it is a world better adapted for that than for anything 
else. God made the world for man and man’s highest attainment 
is personal character. It is hard, even in the twentieth century, 
to improve on the godlike personal character of twenty or thirty 
centuries ago. It is as impossible to improve on Paul or Moses 
as it is impossible to reproduce them. Both were godlike men, 
yet both were human. God’s machinery worked then as it works 


HOW 
“Machinery just meant 


To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.’’ 
The machinery has changed somewhat during the ages, but its 
best results have been always equally good. 

Remembering this it is possible to reduce Moses’ life and 
character to terms that are in common use to-day; he becomes a 
real man with a flesh and blood humanity and an individuality 
that we can understand and admire. 

One cannot stand in the Gizeh Museum at Cairo and look down 
into the mummied faces of two of the most famous Pharaohs, 
father and son, that ever sat upon the throne of Egypt, without 
thinking of Moses. Into one of those faces, that of Seti L, 
Moses looked as into the face of a father. It was his daughter 
who took Moses for her own son. It was his crown, if Josephus’ 
story is correct, that the three-years-old Moses stamped on in 
childish displeasure when the king had placed his diadem on the 
boy’s head. Into the face of the other as into a brother’s face 
Moses looked. Doubtless he was a boy with Rameses II., grew 
up with him, was educated with him, and at last fled from him 
when he had become the oppressor of the Hebrew people. 

Look at those two faces, then look out over Egypt, to-day filled 
with the monuments to their greatness that those two Pharaohs 
set up, temples, tombs, columns, statues, Egypt’s crowning inter- 
est to us, and Moses becomes a man as real to the imagination 
as they. That he had a right to a share in all that display and 
greatness lends a large emphasis to the words, “Moses, when he 
was grown up, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
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choosing rather to be evil entreated with the people of God than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; accounting the reproach 
of the Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” 

In that refusal is the key to Moses’ character. He was self- 
forgetful and self-devoted. Self-seeking was a stranger to his 
nature. Devotion of himself to others, and especially those less 
fortunate than himself, was his very life. "The vengeance taken 
upon the Egyptian whom he found smiting a Hebrew, or the 
chivalry at the well of Midian, are just flashes of devotion from a 
life that was on fire with it. 

The Bible record calls that characteristic ““meekness.” To two 
men is that term applied in the Scripture. Of himself Jesus said, 
“T am meek and lowly in heart.” Of Moses it was written, “Now 
the man Moses was very meek, above all the men that were upon 
the face of the earth.” It is not irreverent to put those two side 
by side, bound in relationship by the word “meekness.”’ 

Some one has said of Moses, “His office and mission were the 
greatest, Christ’s excepted, ever intrusted to a man.” And in 
Moses, as in Jesus, meekness is not so much an attribute of the 
man as the man is a definition of meekness. For if into our 
conception of meekness enter inaction and colorlessness, folded 
hands, a calm but empty smile and “pious talk,’ then picture 
Moses as he strikes the Egyptian taskmaster dead, or as, in his 
burst of indignation on Mount Sinai, he throws down the tables 
of stone, and under it write, “Now the man Moses was very 
meek.’’ Evidently the man defines meekness, meekness does not 
limit the man. . 

Two elements enter into personal character, inherited traits 
and acquired traits. Moses was wonderfully gifted by nature. 
He was a chosen vessel, and God’s choices go back of childhood 
and back of birth. He chooses men who are fit and then trains 
them to still greater fitness. 

And Moses’ training for his work was exceptional. First, there 
was the influence of a God-fearing mother—God’s best influence 
in a human life. Then court life, ability to stand before kings, 
Egyptian university education, military training, jurisprudence, 
theology, all followed. Yet at the end of forty years of Egyptian 
culture he is not an Egyptian. There is one element in his 
character that is thoroughly un-Egyptian. It is the opposite of 
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self-seeking. He refuses to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, preferring to suffer, if need be, with his own people. 

His preparation for work is half over, his life is one-third gone, 
the glory of Egypt has done for him all that it can do for a man, — 
and he is not self-centered. Then comes the life among the 
mountains of Sinai. Forty years of thinking, in which he 
adjusts himself to truth and learns to know God. ‘The mountains 
are God’s oldest and truest teachers. 

At last God calls him. It is a long time to wait fora call. It 
may be the dread of his mission had been upon him for forty 
years. A man sees his ministry often a long way off, and some- 
times it casts its shadow before. Now he is face to face with 
his decision. It is a grand struggle but it is pathetic. A man, 
great with the greatness of service is at the crisis of his life. 
With his life two-thirds gone he is confronted with his life work. 
It is the decision to undertake it that is hard. To question his 
own fitness is a part of his self-forgetfulness. He, the most 
gifted by nature, the best trained by experience, shrinks from his 
calling. 

Moses is DeVigny’s earliest conception of “the fatal and sub- 
lime gift of genius—condemning man to solitude and sadness, 
‘imprisoning him in his own greatness.’ ”’ 

“Moses said unto the Lord . . . . What did I to thee to be 
chosen thine elect? Let now some other stand ’twixt thee and 
thine! Some other curb thy wild steed Israel! I gladly make 
him heir to book and brazen rod. Why needest thou have dried 
up all my hopes? Why not have left me man in all my igno- 
rance?” 

An old Jewish proverb says, “When the tale of bricks is 
doubled, then comes Moses.” And that is always true, but how 
little is known of what that coming costs!" His life-work called 
him and he went. Like the two milch kine of Ekron, newly 
yoked, their calves shut up at home, turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, taking the highway to Beth-shemesh, car- 
rying back the ark of God, obedient to their duty, but lowing as 
they went—so Moses. ‘Who am I that I should go unto Pha- 
raoh and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of 
- Egypt? .... What shall I say unto them when they say unto 
me, Who is the God of our fathers? ... . they will not believe me 
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nor hearken unto my voice. ... Oh Lord, I am not eloquent, Iam 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue. .... Oh Lord, send, | pray 
thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt send.” “Lowing as 
they went,” and yet they went. 

It was a thankless task. ‘The history of the exodus and of the 
wilderness wandering can almost be written in the phrase, “And 
the people murmured against Moses.” But his ministry once 
undertaken, with a burning love for his people and an unquench- 
able enthusiasm for his work, he never for a moment falters. 

“Love suffereth long and is kind; love vaunteth not itself, 
seeketh not its own, is not provoked.’”’ That was his love. Self- 
control is a hard lesson to learn, and a long lesson in the learning. 
But the time had been long and Moses had learned it. Once 
only—was there the once?—he loses his self-control. His pa- 
tience is unending, his long-suffering is God-like. God’s gentle- 
ness hath made him great. 

Hear him as he speaks to God face to face as a man speaks with 
his friend: “Oh, this people have sinned a great sin and have 
made them gods of gold. Yet now if thou wilt forgive their 
sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which 
thou hast written.” That was at Sinai. And again at Kadesh: 
“Now if thou shalt kill this people as one man, then the Egyptians 
shall hear it, and the nations which have heard the fame of thee 
will speak, saying, Because the Lord was not able to bring this 
people into the land which he sware unto them, therefore he hath 
slain them in the wilderness.” That is very much as a friend 
speaks to his friend. And again: “Pardop, I pray thee, the in- 
iquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy mercy, 
and according as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even 
until now.” 

Not a trace of jealousy! “There remained two men in the 
camp, the name of the one was Eldad, and the name of the other 
Medad; and the spirit rested upon them and they did prophesy in 
the camp. And there ran a young man and told Moses. And 
Joshua the minister of Moses, one of his chosen men, answered 
and said, My Lord Moses, forbid them. And Moses said unto 
him, Art thou jealous for my sake? Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit » 
upon them!” Love seeketh not its own! 


MOSES : HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER. 04 


Jethro finds him burdened with the burdens of the whole 
people, acting as arbitrator and judge even for private disputes. 
There had been no time for organized courts and his heart was 
too great to consider any interest of his people small. They were 
his people. He was their shepherd. With all his wealth of 
learning and experience he lavished himself upon this untrained 
horde that, streaming out of Egypt, lay scattered upon the hills 
and valleys of Sinai. 

How little we know of the heroism of that life, its courage, 
its faith, its devotion! The record reads so simply! A record 
of marches and camps, of assemblies of the people and mutinies, 
of complaints and murmurs, almost as if they were a little regi- 
ment of a thousand men instead of wandering, scattered millions. 
A race is transformed into a nation, and the genius of the trans- 
formation is a man, the man ‘Moses, one of God’s “mysteries of 
grace,’ “a man of marvelous gifts raised up by a divine Provi- 
dence for one of the greatest missions ever offered to man.” 

Unselfish, patient, self-controlled, courageous, self-forgetful, 
self-depreciating, with a glowing love for his people and for his 
ministry—that is meekness. The man defines the attribute. He 
is the one best illustration of that third Christian characteristic 
which Jesus put into the golden stairway by which men climb, not 
into the kingdom of heaven, but within the kingdom of heaven— 
that flight of steps which we call the Beatitudes—“Blessed are 
the meek.” “Now the man Moses was very meek.” 


‘This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 

On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-Peor’s hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours 
And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace,— 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 
Of him he loved so well.”’ 


THE TRUE MEANING OF THE THIRD COMMAND- 
MENT. 


REV. F. P. MILLER, PANA, ILL. 


For generations this commandment has been used as a check 
to profane swearing. And while it certainly does cover that sin, 
its real purpose was far larger. By a study of the giving of the 
Law we shall come to a better understanding of its meaning. 
The Israelite called himself by the name of Jehovah, his God. 
That name was his pride, his strength, and his glory. You will 
recall that these words are a part of the Inaugural, by which Jeho- 
vah takes his seat as Ruler over Israel. In Ex. xix., we see all 
the elements of a national election, familiar to us to-day. There 
was the nomination, when the name of Jehovah was presented as 
Candidate (vs. 1-6). Moses called the Elders before him and 
laid the matter before them, and they spread the facts before the 
people, who voted to accept Jehovah as their Ruler (vs. 7-8). 
Then arrangements began for the inauguration of Jehovah as 
Ruler over the nation. The Inaugural Address is reported in the 
20th chapter, vs. 2-17. On the one side Jehovah binds himself to 
be their God, and on the other the people enter into covenant with 
him to be his. The established relation is most tender. Each 
takes the other for “life.” Jehovah calls them his and they call 
Jehovah theirs. In that beautiful “benediction” in Num. vi. 23ff, 
it would appear that it was used in connection with the “putting 
of Jehovah’s name upon the people.” Ina similar act of conse- 
cration the entire people of Israel at the time of the Inaugural not 
only received Jehovah as Ruler, but also took his name upon them. 

The Preamble gives a statement of the Candidate’s record, in 
which he exhibits his fitness to rule. Then follow the principles 
and nature of the projected rule. 

Art. 1. He declares the impracticability of there being two 
heads in the government. 

Art. 2. Proscribes all usurpations, and meets every attempt at 
revolt in the bud. 

Art. 3. Pertains to the*bounds of the nation. It had to do 
with the distinct separation of his people from all others. 

In other words, this third article had to do with the “Oath of 
Allegiance” exacted of all nations, and in this case was a personal 
bond on the part of both parties concerned. ‘The penalty for a 
violation of this “Oath of Allegiance” is not named except in 
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general, “the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.” But we know that in after ages the penalty was 
severe and terrible. It was Moabitish domination; it was servi- 
tude to Philistia; it was exile to Babylon; it was a scattered 


nation. 
The purpose of this Third Commandment was to guard this 


all-important oath of allegiance. Just as the Seventh Command- 
ment guards the marriage vow, this Third Commandment guards 
the covenant relation between Jehovah and his people. When 
Jesus Christ sums up the Ten Commandments (Mat. xxii. 37- 
40), he lays the stress upon the Oath of Allegiance seen in its 
spiritual relation. But he only brought to the Law that spiritual 
force which it had from the beginning. See how the prophets in 
many instances charge the delinquent Israelite with the same sin 
that men charge upon their wives when they are not faithful to 
their marriage vows. “Thou hast played the harlot” (Jer. ii. 
20). “I have seen thine adulteries, and thy lewdness and thine 
abominations” (xiii. 27). Spiritual declensions spoken against 
by Ezekiel are termed by the same strong word. ‘Wherefore, 
O harlot, hear the word of the Lord. . . . . I will judge thee as 
women that break wedlock” (xvi. 35-38). In the same way the 
ascended Jesus speaks to the Church at Thyatira (Rev. ii. 18-29) ; 
“Because thou hast suffered that woman Jezebel... . to teach and 
to seduce my servants to commit fornication... . behold I will 
cast her into a bed and them that commit adultery with her into | 
great tribulation, except they repent of their deeds.” In all these 
cases the sin was spiritual disloyalty to Jehovah, not an act of the 


flesh. 
Every true believer is united to Christ by a bond precisely simi- 


lar to that of the marriage tie. That relationship is so sacred 
that we have no other besides the marriage bond to use as a 
symbol or likeness. Every believer bears the name of Christ. 
The name of Christ is given to him in his baptism, “I baptize thee 
INTO THE NAME OF .... The Son....” R. V. (Mat. xxviii. 
19; see, also, Acts iv. 12). See, also, Rev. xxi. 9, where the 
Church is called ‘The bride, the Lamb’s wife” (surely not in any 
physical:sense. See, also, 2 Tim. ii. 19, “Let every one that 
hath named his name depart from evil,” i. e., taken his name, as 
the bride takes that of her husband. The baptismal vow, and 
the ceremony, too, is a marriage vow and ceremony to one and 
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the same purpose. ‘The one preserves the church in the midst of 
its foes, and the other preserves the family in the midst of those 
forces that tend to its destruction. 

As the marriage vow demands total separation from all others, 
so the Third Commandment requires a total, final, unchangeable 
separation from the world on the part of every Christian. The 
Christian’s peculiar sin, the sin that doth so easily beset is LOVE 
OF THE WORLD. What woman can be truly loyal to a hus- 
band who still loves other men? “If any man love the world the 
love of the Father is not in him’ (1 Jn. ii. 15). 

This Third Commandment has reference to the amount of 
distinction that shall be maintained between the Church and the 
world. If we bear the name of Christ and live as does the world, 
if we are joined to its idols, silver, gold, pleasure,—if we are yet 
of the world, we are violators of this law—he will not hold us 
guiltless. It is a solemn thing to call one’s self a Christian. Do 
you appear before the world as a Christian, yet in the LIFE DO 
EXACTLY as does the world? Do you live wholly for time, 
for selfi—you have taken his name in vain. Do you prefer an 
evening at the “card-table”’ or at the “theatre” to an hour spent 
in the prayer meeting ?—then you have taken his name in vain. 
“He will not hold you guiltless.” 

_ It does not seem possible to attach too much weight to this 
law, now gone practically into “innocuous desuetude.” Upon 
this “law” hangs the perpetuation and purity of the Church. 
Upon this “law” hangs the power of the church. Its power to 
testify, to influence the world to better things. The measure of 
the “separateness” between the Church and the world is the 
measure of God’s favor, of God’s blessing, and of God’s acknowl- 
edgment of the Church. Our Lord stated the matter by saying, 
“Ye cannot serve two masters.””’ There MUST be distinction 
as long as there is sin in the world. ‘There MUST be distinction 
so long as the church has a work to perform, and needs strength 
to accomplish her mission. Separateness means purity, power, 
progress and permanence. Separateness means an entire trust in 
him, and full satisfaction in him and through him and with him, 
and no seeking pleasure outside of him. Separateness is the 
measure of our consecration, the measure of our devotion, and 
the measure of our service to him. As God required absolute 
separation of Israel from the nations round about them, so he now 


asks that the Church be distinct, separate, and apart from the 
world. 


Current Biblical Thought. 


In the number of The 


ee et Cumberland Presby- 
ee 2 terian Quarterly, for 
tae e une, 1902, there are 
estament J h 
Criticism, 


printed side by side 
two articles from the pens of two 
Professors of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lebanon, Tenn. They are 
designed to outline the present state 
of Old and New Testament criti- 
cism. That on “Present Conditions 
of Old Testament Study,’ by Prof. 
F. K. Farr, B. D., is comparatively 
brief and perhaps comparatively pes- 
simistic. The view apparently pre- 
sented is that nothing has been ac- 
complished at all in the course of the 
wrangle that has gone on for the 
last hundred years. The parties are 
much where they were at the start, 
-and for the present “the watchman 
can only say that morning cometh, 
and likewise night.” There has been 
nothing established as yet either 
“by criticism” or “against criticism.” 
Meanwhile, students of the Old Tes- 
tament Mr. Farr finds divided into 
three classes: extreme conservatives, 
radical liberals and a large middle 
party, which includes most students 
of the Old Testament. Of this 
middle party (in which we pre- 
sume Mr. Farr would himself take 
his own place), he tells us that its 
aim is “to show us that while the 
working of God with the Hebrews 
was unusual and marked by many 
wonderful events, it has, neverthe- 
less, not been outside the realms of 
law, not absolutely unparalleled in 
history, though never equaled, not 
incapable of being reasoned about in 
an orderly and logical way—more 
natural than the traditional view 


would make it, yet none the less 
wonderful for that, and none the 
less, from first to last, a special prov- 
idence.” The most marvelous thing 
about it all is that Mr. Farr does 
not seem to perceive ithat this posi- 
tion surrenders in toto that direct 
supernaturalism which is the very 
essence of Biblical religion and of 
the Bible story as told by the adhe- 
rents of Biblical religion. Are we 
to understand that the party lines 
are to be drawn thus: those who 
believe in the reality of miracle and 
of miraculous interventions in the 
dealings of God with men, and those 
who believe in no God or no opera- 
tive God, at the two extremes; with 
a middle party between these, who 


believe in a God indeed, but one 


who never has operated “outside the 
realms of law,” and whose works 
never rise, therefore, above the cate- 
gory of “special providence?” If 
this is the character of the “great 
middle party,” it is well for us to 
know it at once and once for all. It 
is then the party of “non-miraculous 
Christianity,” or of simple “natural 
theism ;’”’ it must seek its apostle in 
PFLEDERER, and its popular expositor 
in Robert Elsmere; and it must re- 
nounce any veritable incarnation and 
any true God-man and see in Christ 
only a creature led supremely by 
“special providence” to a life of love 
in the world. No “special providence” 
within the “realms of law” can ever 
give us the divine Christ of the Gos- 
pels. The middle party is, in other 
words, as truly, though not as ex- 
tremely, “anti-Christian” as the radi- 
cally critical party. 
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Professor W. P. 
The Present Bong, M. A., gives 
State of New us in his paper on 
‘Testament “The Present State 
Criticism. of the Historical 


Criticism of the New Testament,” a 
much more extended discussion. He 
deals in turn with the object of crit- 
icism; the divergent results obtained 
by criticism, and the causes of this 
divergence; some of the actual prob- 
lems discussed to-day in the field 
of New Testament criticism; and the 
gains and losses resulting from the 
“Higher Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament.” The object of criticism he 
represents truly enough as the ascer- 
tainment of the simple facts, the 
exact history of the origin and for- 
tunes of the New Testament books. 
The causes of the extremely diver- 
gent results attained by modern crit- 
ics in seeking this object are found 
in the abuse by them of correct 
methods, in the intrusion into their 
work of presuppositions of a dog- 
matic or philosophical order, and in 
the variety of critical ability native to 
the several critics. The chief prob- 
lems at present engaging the atten- 
tion of critics of the New Testament 
are enumerated as the problems of 
the origin of the Synoptic narrative, 
of the Johannean writings, of the 
book of Acts, of the Pastoral 
Epistles, of the Catholic Epistles, 
particularly James and II. Peter, and 
of the Apocalypse: that is to say, the 
dispute really ranges through the 
whole region of New Testament In- 
troduction, and in one way or 
another touches the entire body of 
the New Testament literature. On 
the losses and gains not a very clear 
note is struck. There are both losses 
and gains to be recognized, we are 
told; but many claims as to both 
losses and gains err by excess. “We 
may be sure of one conclusion: Crit- 
icism must be criticized; it has its 
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defects as well as its virtues; it is 
not infallible.” Let us be grateful 
for what we can gain from it; let us 
reject what it brings of evil; let us 
hope for the day “when all Bible 
students shall think wisely and well 
and when the truth shall have undis- 
puted possession of her throne.” 
Thus Prof. Bong, too, ends, if with 
expression of hope, yet in a minor 
key, in his estimate of the present 
situation. We cannot help thinking 
that a little more vigor of faith in 
and assertion of the living God would 
help us all in contemplating the pres- 
ent status of Biblical criticism in the 
world. This form of rationalistic 
attack will leave the God of the 
Bible, and the Bible of this God, just 
what he and it were before; the pity 
is that it will destroy the faith of 
many in this God and in this Bible— 
as every other form of rationalistic 
assault has done before. The danger 
is not to God or to the Bible; the 
danger is to us. How can we escape 
losing our faith in God and in his 
Word? Primarily by this: by cher- 
ishing the Vision that has been 
granted us and clinging to it despite 
all. Secondarily by this: by cherish- 
ing a clear-eyed and sturdy inde- 
pendence of intellectual judgment 
that is not afraid to assert itself 
against any pressure of fashionable 
unbelief, whether complete or partial. 
The real tyranny of “tradition” 
to-day is exercised not in “conserva- 
tive” but in “liberal” forms; and men 
dare not say their souls are their 
own in the presence of the arrogant 
assertion of “critical results’ which 
is filling the air about us. This, too, 
of course will pass away. Let us 
only beware that we do not go down 
with it. Nothing has been more 
characteristic of the assault on 
Christianity of every age than the 
scorn poured out on those who dared 
to be simple Christians and to hold 
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in simplicity the fundamentals of 
Christian belief. From the begin- 
ning they have seemed to the world 
fools. And from the beginning those 
who would fain not seem fools to the 
world have been tempted to adopt a 
mediating position—or, as the world 
at least, with the clear sight of the 
world, calls it, a “compromising” 
position. The secondary sense which 
that term has acquired is justified 
afresh by every controversy. 


Readers of the— 
shall we say amaz- 
ing or amusing ?— 
paper in The American Journal of 
Theology, for April last, entitled 
“The Transfiguration Story,” by 
Prof. B. W. Bacon, of Yale, will be 
interested in the pungent note upon 
it which Dr. C. M. Mean has had 
printed in the July number of the 
same journal, under the title of 
“Tntuitional Criticism.” Dr. MEAD 
points out that Dr. Bacon’s method 
scorns all the ordinary processes of 
investigation and rises above the slow 
ways of historical inquiry; things are 
affirmed to have been so or so ap- 
parently, so far as the reader can 
see, on the sole authority of the 
critic's notion of the fitting or 
likely. “And so at last it comes to 
this: All the various accessible wit- 
nesses to the facts of the history of 
the early Christian church are found 
to be untrustworthy. They. agree 
with one another too much or they 
disagree with one another too much; 
and in either case they come into 


Intuitional 
Criticism. 


collision with the psychological 
make-up of the critical scholar. 
Accordingly, the only satisfactory 


way of getting at the facts of early 
Christian history seems to be to trust 
entirely to the intuitions of the mod- 
ern seer.” After all, Dr. Mean slyly 
asks, is not this the better way? “It 
is much more satisfactory to have a 
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clairvoyant who can see _infallibly 
and immediately from the twentieth 
century to the first, and from Con- 
necticut to Antioch, than to depend 
for our information on an old man- 
uscript, written in bad Greek, which 
may or may not represent what Paul 
actually said.” What one marvels at 
is that scholars give any hearing to 
so-called “critical studies’ which 
undertake to reconstruct historically 
attested transactions on the sole 
basis that they are as trarismitted 
“psychologically inconceivable’ to 
the “critic.” Surely the time is 
drawing near when such subjectivism 
shall no longer find it possible to 
masquerade under the disguise of 
“historical” criticism. 


oes. Immediately after 
ee ed this spirited protest 

listorica of Dr. Mean’s there 
Criticism.” 


is presented in this 
number of The American Journal of 
Theology a short note by Prof. Ju- 
Lius A. Brewer, of New York, bear- 
ing the title “Historical Criticism of 
Jer. i. 4-19,” from which a pat illus- 
tration of the subjectivism adverted 
to may be drawn. We do not mean 
to intimate that this note is of the 
same licentious character as Dr. 
Bacon’s study of the Transfigura- 
tion, or has a similarly destructive 
aim or effect. On the contrary, it is 
distinctly conservative in purpose 
and seeks to vindicate the authen- 
ticity of the call of Jeremiah and its 
general historicity. But it is not 
without a stain of subjectivism mas- 
querading as historical criticism. 
After having suggested on flimsy 
grounds that the account of his call 
was not written down by Jeremiah 
until the second roll was preparing, 
in B. C. 604, more than twenty years 
after its occurrence, Prof. Brwer 
next remarks that on psychological 
grounds we should expect a story 
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not recorded until after so long an 
interval “to be tinged with the 
prophet’s later experiences.’ Verse 
8 is therefore pronounced to be 
an intrusion. The reason of the 
prophet’s shrinking twenty years be- 
fore was a different one; the times 
had changed—persecution has come 
on—and the conviction is vouchsafed 
him that he is not alone in the fight 
for righteousness. “And now as 
he—in the very midst of persecu- 
tion—writes down the story of his 
call, he is convinced that this strong 
assurance of Yahweh’s help had been 
given him at the very beginning. He 
reads his call in the light of his later 
experience. Verse 8 was, therefore, 
written or dictated by Jeremiah in 
604 B. C., but it is not an original 
element in his experience at the time 
of the call.” We hope the reader will 
not miss the deliciousness of that 
“therefore.” It seems it is not enough 
that we must think of a writer 
(say the Chronicler) reading the 
past in the light of his own day and 
giving us as what happened long 
ago what he saw around him; we 
must think of him falsifying his 
record of his own experiences by 
writing into them traits of his ever 
renewing present! We cannot be 
surprised after this to find Prof. 
Bewer tnable to accept Jeremiah’s 
recorded experiences at Jeremiah’s 
own estimate. We have spoken of 
his purpose being to vindicate the 
historicity of the narrative under dis- 
cussion. But not without certain 
reserves. “It is not the question 
whether we think differently from 
Jeremiah of such an experience, re- 
garding it as inward, and as the cul- 
mination of a long struggle, while he 
looks upon it as outward and the 
beginning of the struggle.’’ Ah, here 
it is again! We can believe in pro- 
phecy only if we may be permitted to 
eliminate from prophecy all that 
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makes it prophecy; we can believe in 
prophets only if we may be allowed 
to conceive them as something of 
visionaries and fanatics who could 
not distinguish between the subjec- 
tive and objective. If we may be 
allowed so to lower the ideas we 
may admit the realities. That is to 
say, we must first, to a greater or less 
extent, desupernaturalize the occur- 
rences before we can be persuaded 
to admit that they occurred. The 
great scandal of prophecy, or put it 
more broadly, of revealed religion in 
our age, is just that it is prophecy, 
revelation. What the prophets say 
would be readily granted as true if 
only it could be freed from all that 
made it worth saying. What men 
will not believe is that it was God 
who spoke through the prophets and 
that, therefore, they spoke things 
which none but God could say. If 
we eliminate this, the critics will have 
no objection to the prophets. But 
then Christianity would have no use 
for them. 


; The opening paper 
The Making of in The Reformed 
A Prophet. Church Review for 
July is an interesting study on “The 
Making of a Prophet,” by Prof. F. A. 
Gast, D. D. Prof. Gast begins at 
the right point—the prophet’s own 
testimony to himself; and therefore 
he goes generally refreshingly right 
in his exposition. ‘There was no lim- 
itation of the prophetic vocation, he 
tells us, as regards time or place, sta- 
tion or occupation, or yet sex. Yet it 
was not because of personal inclina- 
tion on his own part, or exceptional 
native powers of mind, or any human 
instruction, or laborious reflection, 
that he became a prophet. ‘The chief 
factor in the making of a prophet is 
God.” “It is he who calls him to 
this high office, and qualifies him for 
his perilous task. The prophet is 
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distinctly conscious of a moment in 
his life when he hears a voice from 
heaven commissioning him to*become 
the spokesman of Jehovah to his 
people.” The source of prophecy is 
thus not the mind of man but dis- 
tinctly the Spirit of God; and it is 
solely because he is endowed with 
power from on high that the prophet 
has “direct access to the mind and 
will of God, an immediate intuition 
of Jehovah’s purposes towards his 
people.” There is nothing less in- 
volved here than “an actual commu- 
nication from God to the prophet, not 
indeed of words in formulated prop- 
ositions” [what makes Dr. Gast say 
this?] “but of a spiritual power which 
so exalts his intellectual and moral 
faculties that the thoughts the 
prophet thinks are veritably God’s 
thoughts, and the words the prophet 
utters are veritably God’s words.” 
This is manifested, for example, by 
“the remarkable interchange of the 
human and divine ego which occurs 
not unfrequently in the discourses of 
the prophets ;” while yet the prophet 
does not at all confuse himself with 
God. He is clearly conscious that he 
is God’s mouthpiece indeed; but only 
when he is God’s mouthpiece. He 
often has to wait long for his mes- 
sage and when it comes it is not 
always what he wished or anticipated. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that the prophetic gift is “arbitrarily 
bestowed,” or the inbreathing is “un- 
conditioned,” says Dr. Gast, not 
very clearly. What he means appa- 
rently is that the prophet is not and 
is not treated as a mere machine 
which God operates apart from his 
own powers. On the contrary, as Dr. 
Gast well points out, the divine deal- 
ing with the prophet began long be- 
fore his birth and he came into the 
world in just the circumstances, just 
the kind of man, with just the gifts 
and purposes which were needed for 
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the message God intended to deliver 
through him. This providential prep- 
aration of the prophet for his work 
is very richly developed by Dr. A. 
KuyPer in his fine discussion printed 
in his Encyclopaedia of Sacred The- 
ology. It is more briefly but quite 
clearly adverted to by Dr. Gast. 
“We may rightly say that already be- 
fore his birth he was predestined to 
be a prophet. With this end in view 
he was endowed with just those 
powers of mind, which, under provi- 
dential training, would qualify him 
to become, when the proper moment 
should arrive, the true interpreter of 
the mind of God to his nation ac- 
cording to its needs. The family in 
which he was born, with its tradi- 
tions, ideals and hopes; the social, 
moral and religious atmosphere in 
which he grew up to manhood; the 
varied experiences of his life; even 
his physical environment—these were 
the forces which, unconsciously to 
himself, were silently preparing him 
to accomplish the task to which he 
should at a later time be called.” 
“But these conditions,’ Dr. Gast 
justly adds, “special as well as 
general, were mere conditions pre- 
liminary to the making of the 
prophet. They could not make the 
prophet. That is the work of. the 
Spirit of God.” There was a deci- 
sive moment when the actual making 
of the prophet was accomplished in 
each prophet’s life. This “call” to 
the prophetic work, Prof. Gasv illus- 
trates by a study of Jeremiah’s ac- 
count of his call. After expounding 
the text he raises the question how 
Jeremiah knew that God had selected 
him as his prophet even before his 
birth. Certainly not, he replies, by 
an external communication; nor yet 
by personal reflection “unaided by a 
divine supernatural influence; but by 
a superhuman illumination—a sort 
of prophetic testimonium Spiritus 
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Sancti, which awakened in him a 
feeling of absolute certainty, but a 
certainty which rested on no rational 
demonstration and which, therefore, 
could not be justified to another.” 
Assuredly Dr. Gast goes beyond his 
warrant in this affirmation, and in his 
effort to reproduce for our appre- 
hension the mental state of Jeremiah, 
he is led to make use of a phrase 
which we cannot help thinking ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. “The im- 
pulses to stand forth as a prophet 
awakened by the signs of the times,” 
says Dr. Gast, “Jeremiah calls God.” 
Dr. Gast doesn’t mean all that this 
language, set out baldly, in itself 
would convey to the reader; but he 
means apparently enough by it to put 
him in some contrast with Jeremiah 
himself in the matter. In a word, he 
is over-inclined to look on the divine 
call as operating so below conscious- 
ness as to be revealed only in its 
effects; and thus he betrays the influ- 
ence upon him of the modern way of 
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conceiving the supernatural as always 
operative—when it is confessed to be 
operative at all—only through the 
medium of “nature.’”’ In other words, 
even in this excellent paper we can 
here and there detect the intrusion 
of the modern chariness of confess- 
ing the direct supernatural. Surely 
God made himself known to Jere- 
miah as One who had prepared 
him to become his servant, who 
had called him to his prophetic func- 
tions, who was placing his words 


. within his mouth, by something more 


direct than blind “impulses to stand 
forth awakened by the signs of the 
times,” which Jeremiah was led “to 
call God.” Matthew Arnold under- 
stood by God a stream of tendency 
making for righteousness; shall we 
say that this was all that Jeremiah 
knew of God—and all else is his own 
personification due to the. vividness 
of his realizing imagination? Such 
was not Jeremiah’s own view of the 
matter. B. B. W. 
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In the midst of 
. one of our Lord’s 
Seis ccs most significant dis- 

courses, there occurs, 
as recorded by Matthew, this warn- 
ing: “See and despise not one of 
these little ones; for I tell you that 
their angels in the heavens look ever 
on the face of my Father who is in 
the heavens.” So, at least, Mr. JAMES 
Morrat renders it, with perhaps un- 
necessary literality, in his Historical 
New Testament. The authors of the 
Twentieth Century New Testament 
present it in this form: “Beware of 
despising one of these lowly ones, 
for in Heaven, I tell you, their angels 
always see the face of my heavenly 
Father.’’ Perhaps the emphases of the 
saying may be brought out by some 
such rendering as this: “See that ye 
despise not a single one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you that 
it is the angels that belong to them, 
which in the heavens continually 
behold the face of my Father which 
is in the heavens.” It is a passage, 
which, in the familiar form given it 
in our common version, is much 
upon our lips. But it is one of those 
passages which it is easier to repeat 
as a whole than to explain in detail. 
And it may be doubted whether we 


The Angels 
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always pause before we make use of 
it, to ask whether we are employing 
it in the exact sense our Lord in- 
tended to be put upon it. Certainly 
there are puzzling questions that 
emerge as soon as we scrutinize it 
with care, on the answers to be re- 
turned to which serious students are 
by no means agreed. Who are these 
“little ones,’ not a single one of 
whom we ought to dare to despise? 
What is meant by their angels,—their 
own special angels as emphatically as 
the combined employment of the 
definite article and the possessive 
pronoun can mark them out? What 
is implied by the continual looking 
upon the heavenly Father’s face in 
heaven by these angels? And how 
does the fact that their angels con- 
tinually behold the Father’s face in 
heaven give support to the warning 
that we must not despise a single one 
of these “little ones” on earth? 
Every one of these questions, at 
least, must receive a distinct reply 
before we can attach a definite 
meaning to the passage. Let us 
make a beginning by looking some- 
what closely at one of them. What 
is meant by “the angels of these little 
ones?” 
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; The answer that has 
Are Guardian been most commonly 
Angels Meant? given, at least from 


Oricen’s day, has been that “guar- 
dian” or “tutelary” angels are meant. 
OriceN himself seems to have no 
doubt of it. Speaking of God’s 
goodness to those that approach 
him in prayer, he remarks that not 
only may the angels in general 
be employed for their aid, “but also 
the angel of each, even of those who 
are little in the Church, always be- 
holding the face of the Father that 
is in the heavens and gazing on the 
Godhead of him that created us, 
prays with us and works with us, 
‘as far as possible, for the things for 
which we pray.”* Elsewhere he tells 
us that not only has each church an 
angel, as we are told in the Apoca- 
lypse, but each of us, down to the 
least in the Church of God, has his 
own angel, who for our support and 
gain continually beholds the face of 
the Father who is in heaven.+ To 
the later fathers this has become an 
axiom. “Each one of us,” insists 
Curysostom, “has an angel.” “All 
Christians,’ declares Macarius, “at 
the moment of baptism, receive, each, 
an angel from God.” The idea has 
become an article of faith in the 
Church of Rome.t And it seems to 
be little less than an article of faith 
to many Protestant commentators, if 
we may judge by the dogmatism of 
their assertion of it. “The belief that 
every individual has a_ guardian 
angel—which is a _ post-Babylonian 
development of the Old Testament 
view that God exercised his care 
over his people through angelic in- 
strumentality—is here confirmed by 
Jesus (Acts xii. 15),—a point which 
is to be simply admitted,’ and not 
softened by an “as it were,” as 
BLEEK seeks to do, or the like. That 


*De Orat. 11, ad finem; Migne I., 452. 
tHom. in Num, xx. 8; Migne II., 738. 
tC. Cat. rom. IV., 9. 
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is the decisive way in which MEYER 
expresses himself. And he has a 
great host in his company. 


Nevertheless, this 
confidently held 
Borrow a | opinion is by no 
Jewish Notion? - cans free from dif- 
ficulty. Certainly, for one thing, the 
Bible knows nothing elsewhere of 
this doctrine of “guardian angels.” 
Unless it is alluded to here and in 
the parallel passage (Acts xii. 15), 
there is not a word in the whole 
Bible that in the remotest way sug- 
gests it. Indeed, it is not usual 
for the commentators to claim a 
Biblical basis for it. They rather 
suppose our Lord here, and the early 
Christians reported in Acts, to ad- 
duce a popular Jewish belief, which 
had grown up since the close of the 
Old Testament canon, and the only 
clear traces of which in the New 
Testament are discoverable in just 
these two passages. Thus Pace, 
commenting on the passage in Acts, 
remarks that “It was a popular belief 
among the Jews that each man had 
a guardian angel;’ and KNowLInc 
a bit more unguardedly asserts that 
“According to Jewish ideas they 
would believe that Peter’s guardian 
angel had assumed his form and 
voice and stood before the door.” It 
certainly is, however, on the face of 
it, rash to assume that our Lord 
took up into his teaching a popular 
piece of Jewish angelology like this. 
It is quite contrary to the general 
fact regarding the relation of his. 
teaching to such Jewish notions. 
EDERSHEIM closes his interesting ac- 
count of Jewish angelology, in the 
appendix to his Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, with this striking 
judgment: “One thing, at least, must 
be evident. .. . The contention of cer- 
tain modern writers that the teaching 
about angels in the New Testament 
is derived from and represents Jew- 
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ishnotions, must be perceived to be 
absolutely groundless and contrary 
to fact. In truth, the teaching of the 
New Testament on the subject of 
angels represents, as compared with 
that of the Rabbis, not only a return 
to the purity of Old ‘Testament 
teaching, but we might almost say, 
a new revelation” (II. 752). 


But ‘0: thi it 
Did the Jews ut beyond this, i 


Beli : seems exceedingly 
vera ale: rash to assume the 
Guardian . 

existence of such a 
Angels? 


popular Jewish be- 
lief in our Lord’s day. There exists 
no proof of it. The commentators 
give us references enough, it is true, 
in support of their assumption; but 
‘the references, when turned up, do 
not support it. They tell us a good 
deal about a Jewish belief in “minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to do service 
for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation ;” but they tell us nothing 
of the permanent attachment of a 
given definite angel to a given defi- 
nite individual, to be his life-long 
guardian. Even the classic  in- 
stance—the narrative of Tosrt—does 
not go beyond a temporary mission 
of ministry. The impression that 
this is the essence of Jewish teaching 
grows so strong that even when we 
read in WEBER’s excellent account of 
Jewish beliefs as to the personal 
ministry of angels, the single sen- 
tence relevant to our present inves- 
tigation, that tells us that in the late 
Rabbinical collection called the Jal- 
kut Shimeoni, at Bereschith, 119, it 
is affirmed that “all Israelites have 
angels as companions, and that in 
foreign countries, as well as in the 
land of Israel,’* we feel like sus- 
pending judgment until we can see 
the passage referred to. It would be 
very difficult for our Lord to take up 
into his teaching a popular Jewish 
notion that did not exist. 


*Jud, Theol., 8.171. 
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But the real difficulty 


Will the of explaining these 
Passages Allow 

i passages by the aid 
Of Guardian of the notion of 
Angels? 


“guardian angels” is 
that this notion does not in the least 
fit their requirements. Where should 
a “guardian angel” be, except with 
his ward? That is the essential idea 
of a “guardian angel;’ he is sup- 
posed to be in unbroken attendance 
upon the saint committed to his 
charge. But neither in Mat. xviii. 
10, nor in Acts xii. 15 are the angels 
spoken of found with their wards; 
but distinctly elsewhere. Our Lord 
says that the angels of the little ones 
of which he speaks, are not on earth 
with their charges, but “in heaven, 
constantly beholding the face of my 
Father who is in heaven.” It was 
because the Christians gathered in 
Mary’s house could not believe it was 
the imprisoned Peter who was at the 
door, that they supposed it must be 
his angel. It is thus characteristic 
of these angels mentioned in the New 
Testament that they are not con- 
stantly with those whose angels they 
are. If “guardian angels’ are in- 
tended, one wonders how it gives 
force to the warning that we would 
do well not to despise a single one 
of these “little ones,” to be told that 
their “guardian angels” are not with 
them but are “always in heaven, be- 
holding the face of my Father which 
is in heaven.” And one wonders 
whether if Peter had a guardian 
angel at all, it would not be just the 
time when he would be supposed to 
be with him, when he lay languishing 
in prison, expectant of the worst on 
the morrow. Nay, one knows that 
God’s angel—which seems something 
better than Peter’s angel—was actu- 
ally with Peter, ministering to his 
needs at this exact time. Mr. JoHNn 
Hay expresses himself with almost 
incredible coarseness, when he gives 
us to understand, in the closing lines 
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of his pathetic ballad of “Little 
Breeches,” that in the view of the 
commonalty, angels would be in con- 
siderably “better business” saving 
little children and “bringing them to 
their own,” than (as he phrases it) 
“loafing around the throne.” If we 
may be permitted to confine the re- 
mark specifically to “guarding 
angels,’ whose particular function is 
to guide and guard the individuals 
whose “guardian angels” they are, it 
does not appear, however, but that 
in the essence of the matter he may 
be fairly right. 


Ne eC nese mci Ctr. 
Ate Ministering stances being taken 
Angels Meant? into consideration, 
we cannot wonder that many com- 
mentators refuse to call in the notion 
of “guardian angels” properly so- 
called, and fall back on the undoubt- 
edly Scriptural doctrine of the gen- 
eral employment of angels in minis- 
tering to the heirs of salvation, the 
great warrant for which in the New 
Testament is Heb. i. 14. KUseEr is 
a good example of commentators of 
this class, and it may be interesting 
to have before us the essence of his 
polemic note. The definite article, 
along with the possessive pronoun 
attached to the word “angels,” he 
says, shows “certainly that Jesus here 
speaks of definite angels as charged 
with the care of the interests of the 
children of God. But,” he adds, “it 
does not follow from this that there 
are definite angels universally and 
permanently distributed to definite 
persons, especially to children, as is 
assumed by the theory of guardian 
AUCCIS agers Even Tobit xii. 14, 15, 
does not go beyond the conception 
that one or another angel (who may 
be interchanged) have specially com- 
mitted to them particular interests. 
ScHanz allows that our passage does 
not of itself prove that ‘every man 
has his angel,’ but appeals to other 
indications and the teaching of many 
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fathers. He does not say what pas- 
sages give these indications. .... 
‘Their angels,’ accordingly, are angels 
in general (certainly definite angels 
for definite cases) as watching our 
children. These, just ‘as generally 
all angels, ‘always behold,’ etc. (cf. 
Luke i. 19).”’ With KtseL, NOscEn 
fully agrees, and, to go no further, 
our own American commentator, Dr. 
Broabus, argues strongly for the 
same general position. 


Attractive as this 


Difficulties explanation is, and 
Of this ; plausibly argued as 
Assumption. it has been by nu- 


merous commentators of the first 
rank, it nevertheless seems burdened 
with serious difficulties. The individ- 
ualization of the angels spoken of in 
both passages, certainly is sufficiently 
emphatic to bid us pause before we 
neglect it. The definition of the 
angels of “these little ones,” in Mat. 
XViil. I0, by means of both the defi- 
nite article and the possessive pro- 
noun, is very pointed. We should 
scarcely misrepresent it if we trans- 
lated, “The specific angels belonging 
to them.” And in Acts xii. 15, simi- 
larly, it is specifically “Peter’s angel” 
that is brought before us. The in- 
terpretation now under consideration 
does not seem to do justice to this 
individualization. Moreover, what, 
on this theory, shall we say of the 
implication in the passage in Acts 
that “Peter’s angel’ was recognized 
by the maid by his voice? “She 
knew Peter’s voice.’ Apparently the 
visitation was pronounced to be 
Peter’s angel only because it seemed 
to be Peter. This fact presents a 


great difficulty even when we think of 


Peter’s special “guardian angel ;” for 
why should one’s guardian angel be 
like him? . Surely this necessity, if it 
be a necessity, must introduce 
searchings of heart among the “guar- 
dian angels!” And if we are to 
think not of a “guardian angel” but 
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only of one of God’s angels sent on a 
special ministry of succor to Peter, 
the difficulty becomes insuperable. 
The commentators jauntily tell us, 
to be sure, that it was “in accordance 
with Jewish ideas” that it was be- 
lieved that the angel had assumed 
Peter’s form and voice; but they 


have neglected to quote the evidence * 


that the Jews of that day—or of any 
day—had any notions of the sort. 
The fact assumed seems to be in- 
ferred from this passage only, sup- 
ported by nothing more germane to 
it than the Jewish (and Biblical) 
teaching that angels when they ap- 
pear to men assume visible forms, at 
their will. There is nothing in Jew- 
ish literature, so far as has appeared, 
to support the notion that angels on 
special service, look or speak like 
their charges. Neither does the argu- 
ment in the passage in Matthew 
seem to be satisfied if we assume 
that angels in general are meant. 
For how is the warning to us not to 
despise a single one of these little 
ones supported by the remark that 
the angels which have been from 
time to time employed in ministering 
to them—as to others—along with 
all other angels, constantly see the 
face of the Father in heaven? Surely 
we expect something more specific to 
give point to so specific a caution. 


This failure of what 


aa Bae '¢ must be recognized as 
oubles the simplest and most 
Meant? 


natural explanation of 
the phrase “their angels,” to fulfil the 
conditions of its use, predisposes us 
to hospitality towards other sugges- 
tions, even though we may have to 
go far afield for them. OLSHAUSEN 
hinted at such an explanation, when 
he suggested that the underlying con- 
ception is that “there lives in the 
world of spirit the architype of every 
individual, to be realized in the 
course of his development,” and that 
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“the higher consciousness which 
dwells in man here below, therefore, 
stands in living connection with the 
kindred * phenomena of the spirit 
world.” Something of the same kind 
is suggested also by F. D. Maurice 
in his Unity of the New Testament 
(i. 183). He supposes that the 
“angels” of little children, that is, as 
he explains, “their pure original type, 
which they were created to be,” “are 
ever present with God, ever looking 
up into his face.’ Obviously, here 
are reflections of the Platonic doc- 
trine of “ideas,’’ which there is little 
in the Scriptural doctrine of angels 
to justify. ‘The same general notion 
has, however, been lately taken up 
and given precision and unexpected 
attractiveness by Dr. James Horr 
Mouton in an interesting article in 
the July number of The Journal of 
Theological Studies. Dr. Mouton 
does not go to Plato for the origin of 
the conception which he thinks un- 
derlies our passages, but to the Per- 
sians and ultimately the Magians. 
The later Parsees, it seems, supposed 
man to be made up of no less than 
five elements: body, life, soul, form 
or image, and the fravashi. The 
fravashi is, it is explained, the part 
that abides in the presence of Ahura; 
it is, in a word, as DARMESTETRE re- 
marks, the divine element in man, the 
only immortal element in his nature, 
by union with which alone the “soul” 
escapes perishing with the “body.” 
In the Avestan stage of Parsism, 
however, the fravashis appear not so 
much as an “inseparable part of man, 
the part which is hidden with God,” 
as angelic representatives or 
“doubles” of good men and perhaps 
of communities. Dr. Mout/ron sup- 
poses that the Jews picked up this 
notion during the exile and worked 
it into the complex of their own 
angelology. He thinks it already ap- 
pears as the “princes,” representa- 
tives of the nations, in the latter part 
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of Daniel; and again in the “angels” 
of the churches in Revelation. And 
he proposes to interpret Mat. xviii. 
to and Acts xii. 15 out of this con- 
ception. The essence of the idea is 
that “the angel” is not the guardian 
but the representative, the “double” 
of the person with whom he is asso- 
ciated. These “representative angels” 
are to be conceived “as spiritual 
counterparts of human individuals or 
communities, dwelling in heaven, but 
subject to changes depending on the 
good and evil behavior of their com- 
plementary beings on earth.” 


The attractiveness of 


ache Dr. Moutron’s sug- 
Of this ; gestion grows out of 
Suggestion. 


two circumstances. 
First, he is able to point to an actu- 
ally existing conception, into contact 
with which the Jews may have come 
and which they may really have as- 
similated. And secondly, this concep- 
tion does yield a fair account of the 
chief phenomenon of our passages, 
before which the common assump- 
tion that “guardian angels” are meant 
is helpless. If by Peter’s “angel” is 
meant Peter’s “double,” it is not so 
difficult to understand how it could 
have been supposed to be mistaken 
for himself. If by the “angels of 
these little ones” is meant their heay- 
enly representatives, hidden with 
God, it is not difficult to understand 
how due reverence for these little 
ones could be inculcated by the reve- 
lation that just their representatives 
stood especially close around the 
Father’s throne. 


Nevertheless, this 
Difficulties aa 

. new explanation 
Of this seems to us_ beset 
Assumption. 


with difficulties of its 
own. Primarily there is the very 
serious difficulty of finding traces of 
the Zoroastrian notion adduced in the 
Biblical text at all. In order to do 
so, Dr. Mourron sweeps together 


‘conception 
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passages which on the surface ap- 
pear sufficiently incongruous. The 
“princes” of Daniel and the “angels 
of the churches” in the Apocalypse— 
what, on the face of it, have they in 
common with the “angels of these 
little ones” of Matthew and “Peter’s 
angel” of Acts? Assuredly, very 
different conceptions underlie these 
two pairs of passages. And these 
two- pairs of passages are all the pas- 
sages that Dr. Moutron can find to 
which to make appeal with any con- 
fidence. Next, Dr. Mourton has not, 
as yet at least, been able to adduce 
any direct or even plausible evidence 
of the intrusion of this Zoroastrian 
into Jewish or early 
Christian thought. The only two 
Christian passages he has quoted 
which seem possibly to show the in- 
fluence of this circle of ideas, come 
from somewhat late Syriac docu- 
ments—the Testament of the Lord 
and the Hymn of the Soul—in which 
they do not seem to represent primi- 
tive Christian ideas. Lastly, the 
conception proposed does not after 
all meet all the requirements of the 
passages themselves. Surely, in 
neither of our passages is there talk 
of a heavenly counterpart hidden 
with God, whose fortunes and des- 
tiny are determined by the conduct 
and issues of the earthly life of its 
“principal.” Rather, if we should 
enter this circle of ideas at all, in 
Mat. xviii. 10, it might seem to be 
the precise opposite that is assumed; 
the high state of the “angels” in 
heaven is the prius to which the 
fortunes of the “little ones” on earth 
shall be conformed. And why, on 
this theory, should Peter’s heavenly 
counterpart, and not rather his 
earthly soul, be found, clothed in his 
earthly semblance, knocking at an 
earthly door? The appearance is very 
strong that the only point at which 
Dr. Movutton’s theory fits into the 
requirements of the passages is the 
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single point which the theory of 
“guardian angels” failed to fit—viz. 
it gives us “angels’”’ who may be sup- 
posed to be in heaven and not on 
earth, and who may be supposed to 
have some resemblance (though 
surely not external) to their clients. 
Are we prepared to purchase this 
bit of adjustment at the cost of 
everything else? 


There is yet another 


May explanation which 
Disembodied has sometimes been 
Souls be suggested, but which 
Intended? has been received 
with very little consideration by 
scholars. This is the very simple 


one that by “angel’’ in these passages 
is meant just “the disembodied soul.” 
WEBSTER and WILKINSON explain 
Mat. xviii. 10 thus. The souls of these 
little ones, they say in effect, when 
they go to heaven, stand peculiarly 
near the throne. Subsequent com- 
mentators have for the most part 
treated the suggestion with silent 
contempt; or, if they mention it, with 
a contempt that is not silent. “Not 
their own ‘spirits after death,’ as 
WesstEeR and WILKINSON strangely 
suppose,” is Morrtson’s comment. 
“There have been many opinions” on 
this verse, says ALForp, “some of 
which (e. g. that given by WEBSTER 
and WILKINSON, ‘angels, their spirits 
after death: a meaning which the 
word never bore—see Suicer sub 
voce—and one respecting which our 
Lord never could have spoken in the 
present tense, with ‘constantly’) have 
been broached merely to evade the 
plain sense of the words.” Ah! if 
there only were a “plain sense vi the 
words!” WesstER and WILKINSON 
cannot, it must be admitted, be num- 
bered among expositors of the first 
rank. But possibly few will deny 
that position to Reuss. And he, 
though willing to admit the idea of 
tutelary angels in this passage, 
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broaches something very like Wes- 
sTER and WILKINSON’s idea at Acts 
Xli. 15; only to receive, to be sure, 
from the hands of Barpg something 
like the same contemptuous treat- 
ment, and from the hands of Groac 
a somewhat more serious but scarcely 
more deferential refutation. It may 
be worth our while, nevertheless, to 
hear what Reuss has to say. “A 
great difficulty,” he says, “attaches to 
the phrase we have rendered by the 
words, ‘It is his spirit.’ Ordinarily, 
it is translated, ‘his angel.’ But that 
does not seem to us to yield a plausi- 
ble sense. The angel of Peter should 
be strictly his tutelary angel, an idea 
not foreign to this epoch (Tobit; 
Mat. xviii. 10) ; but we must observe 
that the servant professes to have 
recognized Peter by his voice, and 
nobody has ever said that the tutelary 
angels imitate the voice of their 
clients. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the intention is to desig- 
nate something superior to this ma- 
terial world, to our mode of exist- 
ence, since it could not be Peter him- 
self (in the opinion of the people 
present), while yet it was his voice, 
something that could come only from 
him. It is not strange, at bottom, 
that the same word should be em- 
ployed for angel and spirit (ghost), 
the latter word having with us both 
usages.” 

Assuredly, if we 


y, 
wie ele could dare take the 
ean eter's word “angel” in 
piti 


these passages in the 
sense of disembodied spirit, the re- 
quirements of both passages would 
be fully satisfied. What more natu- 
ral than that the Christian brethren 
assembled in Mary’s house, when as- 
sured by the maid that Peter stood at 
the door, speaking with Peter’s 
voice,—though they knew him to be 
closely guarded in prison, or per- 
haps already in worse case than even 
this—should have sprung to the only 
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other possible explanation of the 
phenomenon: “It is his spirit!” Dr. 
Mouton remarks, it is true: “The 
incredulous Christians, if they meant 
Peter’s ghost, must have thought of 
a ‘phantasm of the living,’ for there 
is no suggestion that they sup- 
posed he was dead without their 
having heard it.’ But this does not 
seem convincing. There is every 
suggestion that they knew he was 
destined for death and feared the 
worst; and there is no reason why 
they may not have jumped to the 
conclusion that the worst had come 
and they had not heard of it, 
but were being only now and 
thus advertised of it. Many others, 
in every age of the world, have 
done this very thing. The only 
difficulty derived from the passage 
itself, that strikes us, is the occur- 
rence in the immediate context (vs. 
7 and 9g) of the same word “angel” 
in a different sense, to wit, in the 
sense of “the angel of the Lord” sent 
to minister to this saint. It would be 
ordinarily more natural to under- 
stand “It is his angel,” in verse 15, 
as referring to the same angel whose 
transactions with Peter are recorded 
in verses 7-10. But this considera- 
tion is weakened by the fact that the 
words in verse I5 are quoted words, 
and the scene there depicted does not 
presuppose in the minds of the actors 
in it the previous scene, but derives 
its whole force from the contrary 
assumption. In these circumstances 
the use of “angel” in its ordinary 
sense in verses 7-10 can scarcely be 
treated as a bar to its employment in 
a secondary and derived sense in 
verse I5. 
In the passage in 
Matthew, nothing 
could seem more ap- 
Souls? propriate wat the 
sense of “disem- 
bodied spirits.” What could so 
enhance the reverence with which 


May the Angels 
Of the Little 
Ones be Their 
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“these little ones’—especially if lit- 
eral “children” are meant—should 
be treated here than the assurance 
that it is specifically their souls which 
in heaven stand closest to the 
Father’s throne? ALForD, indeed, 
tells us that this sense is rendered 
impossible by the use of the present 
tense and the qualifying word “con- 
tinually.”” But neither does this seem 
convincing. We must remember that 
it is a class that is here spoken of: a 
class, some members of which are 
safely gathered into the heavens 
though others still abide on earth. Of 
this class it is stated that their souls 
find in the heavens their due station 
close to the Father’s throne; “they 
continually look on the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Surely 
nothing could so heighten the sense 
of the real dignity that belongs to 
these little ones, whether the spe- 
cially humble or the specially young 
be intended, than such a declaration. 
They may be lowly on earth; in the 
heavens they are lifted up. 


Is it so impossible, 


This is a then, that the term 
Natural ‘cc ” 

: angel” could come 
Extension of : 
Meani to be occasionally 

canine: employed of disem- 
bodied spirits? From the general 


philological point of view the legiti- 
macy of such an extension of its 
meaning is, of course, indisputable. 
Indeed, we may say such an exten- 
sion was even inevitable. That the 
term should come to be applied not 
only to angels properly so called, but 
to “persons who resemble angels 
either in attributes or actions,” was. 
as certain as that it should continue 
in use at all. Consider what a mul- 
titude of applications it has received 
in English, for example. When 
Scorr tells us that Marmion, on 
crossing the court, “Scattered angels 
’round,” it is not of “heavenly mes- 
sengers” he is speaking. The specific 
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extension we are concerned with here 
has also, as was inevitable, been 
made in our current English speech. 
Who of us has not been taught as a 
child to sing: “I want to be an angel, 
and with the angels stand?’ Some 
of the elders may have shaken their 
heads and spoken severely of cor- 
rupting the meaning of sacred 
words. But the song has raised little 
consciousness of incongruity in the 
minds of the congregation. An ex- 
tension so simple as the application 
of a term, designating spiritual 
beings, blessed in the heavens, en- 
joying close communion with God, to 
all beings sharing these fundamental 
characteristics, was sure to take 
place. The only question of interest 
is whether it can be shown actually 
to have taken place as early as the 
first Christian century. And the ex- 
istence of two passages, best ex- 
plained by the assumption that it had 
already taken place in our Lord’s 
day, goes far to give reply to this 
question in the affirmative. Just on 
the basis of Mat. xviii. 10 and Acts 
Xii. .I5 we might almost affirm the 
existence of this meaning. 


Additional likelihood 


It Has a . is given to this as- 
Natural Point sumption by the ex- 
On ierariste istence of a natural 
In Our Lord’s point of departure 
Teaching. for such an exten- 


sion of the meaning for the word. 
Replying to an entangling question 
of the Sadducees, our Lord declared 
that God’s people in the resurrection 
“shall be as God’s angels in heaven” 
(Mat. xxii. 30). The primary ref- 
erence here is to marriage; but that 
the resemblance is not to be confined 
to this is evident from the parallel 
passage in Luke (xx. 36). There it 
is said that “they that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world and 
the resurrection from the dead 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 
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riage; for neither can they die any 
more; for they are equal unto the 
angels; and are sons of God, being 
sons of the resurrection.”” Here the 
emphasis seems to be on immortality. 
This revelation of the similarity of 
our glorified state to the state of 
angels supplies a very distinct point of 
departure for the employment of the 
term “angels” to designate our future 
condition. We cannot be surprised, 
therefore, to find this step actually 
taken in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla,* where we read, “Blessed 
are they that fear God, for they shall 
become angels of God.” Here there 
is, moreover, no direct reference to 
the resurrection, though naturally it 
is the fruition of the Messianic bless- 
ings that is in mind. The main 
point, however, is that the blessed 
estate of the children of God is no 
longer conceived merely as like that 
of angels, but as the angelic state 
itself. Nor do we lack further proof 
that this mode of thought and speech 
was current in the days of our Lord. 
Both in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 
coming from pre-Christian Jewish 
hands, and in the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, coming from post-Christian 
Jewish hands, we meet essentially the 
same conception. In Enoch (li. 4; 
CHARLES, p. 141) we read that the 
righteous are all “to become angels 
in heaven;” and in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch (li. 5; CHARLES, p. 184), 
that they shall be “transformed into 
the splendor of angels,” and even 
(li. 12) shall “surpass the excellency 
of angels.” On the passage in 
Enoch CHarLEs comments: “This is 
not to be weakened down into a 
mere likeness to the angels. At the 


least it denotes an equality with 
them.” His whole note should be 
read. It is not quite exact to say 


with ALrorp, then, that to attribute 
to the word “angels” the sense of 
“spirits of righteous men after 


_ *Ed. Tischendorf, p. 42, 25, ad finem. 
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death” is to give it “a meaning which 
the word never bore.” The right- 
eous in their eternal state are spoken 
of as “angels” in both Jewish and 
~ early Christian documents. Andi it is 
not the least of the circumstances 
commending this interpretation of 
our passages to our best considera- 
tion that it proposes to explain them 
out of a conception demonstrably 
current in the days of our Lord. 


It is perhaps un- 
ie Most wise to draw con- 
zs ely clusions too definite 
Meaning. 


from such a survey. 
There has been suggested no expla- 
nation of these two unique phrases— 
“the angels of these little ones” and 
“Peter's angel’—which has not diffi- 
culties in its way. Possibly it may 
be found, however, that the interpre- 
tation which sees in them designa- 
tions of disembodied spirits, despite 
the scorn with which this suggestion 
has ordinarily been treated, has more 
to say for itself and fewer difficulties 
to face than any other. It satisfies all 
the conditions of the passages them- 
selves—which cannot be said of any 
of its rivals. It is rooted in a natural 
extension of the common meaning 
of the term employed. And it pre- 
supposes no conceptions which can- 
not be shown to have existed in the 
circles out of which Christianity 
arose—which again cannot be said of 
its chief rivals. Perhaps that is as 
much as we should ask before we give 
it our preference. B. B. W. 


* * 

* 
Unquestionably there 
is a place for specu- 
lation as well as for 
science. We may go further and 
admit that speculation performs le- 
gitimate and important functions in 
scientific investigation. It is all im- 
portant, however, that science be 


Science and 
Speculation. 
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rigidly distinguished from speculation 
and that the true relation obtaining 
between them be discerned and ob- 
served. Science, of course, is the 
mistress, and speculation merely her 
handmaid. Science is modest and 
patient of being challenged; specula- 
tion is apt to be cocksure and im- 
perious. Speculation is eager of 
solutions; science is concerned only 
that its solutions be correct. Science 
is content to wait for knowledge and 
to deal with ascertained facts; 
speculation makes a free, often a 
licentious use of the imagination. 
Speculation is never final. Its find- 
ings may be ingenious, plausible, 
probable, highly probable. Further 
than that they cannot go. The 
shadow of an interrogation always 
rests upon them. They are and must 
remain sub judice. In saying this we 
are not decrying speculation. That 
were idle. The tendency to it is 
inherent in the human mind. De- 
spite its vagaries and its varying 
fortunes, speculation has its legiti- 
mate functions. Its perils and its 
abuses are unquestionably many: 
still, the wise, and, indeed, the only 
practicable thing to do is to watch it; 
ever and again to disclose to itself 
and to others its true character and 
thus to try rigidly to restrict it to its 
proper sphere. On the other hand, 
it will hardly be denied that, like 
many another mistress with an in- 
dispensable but often officious maid, 
science has suffered not a little at the 
hands of speculation. ‘The latter has 
been only too prone so to identify 
itself with its mistress as to construe 
any questioning of itself into a slight 
to her. ‘This self-deception is all the 
easier because, being the handmaid of 
so austere a mistress, and really bent 
on doing her faithful service, specula- 
tion frequently assumes the livery, 
observing, as far as practicable, all 
the outward forms and methods of 
science. And yet just because sci- 
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ence is science and speculation merely 
speculation, the former, while freely 
availing itself of every happy hit of 
its handmaid, is not at all chary 
about discrediting her well meaning 
but oft-times officious servant by 
disowning many of the latter’s most 
vaunted results. Hence it is that 
speculation like doubtful stock in a 
fluctuating market is rated sometimes 
above and sometimes below its real 
value. 

Exegesis is or as- 
pires to be regarded 
as a science. Hence 
the relation of speculation to exegesis 
is or should be just what it is to any 
other science—purely subordinate 
and ancillary. Exegesis not only 
may but often must make use of 


Exegesis and 
Speculation. 


speculation. The findings so reached, 
however, must always be merely 
provisional. After having served 


their purpose, which is frequently a 
very humble one, such findings must 
frequently be themselves set aside. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that what- 
ever use exegesis may make of 
speculation, it is essential to the 
reputation and usefulness of the 
former that it should recognize 
speculation as speculation and respect 
itself as science. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
exegesis has suffered many things at 
the hands of many speculations for 
the which it has been nothing the 
better but rather the worse. Some- 
times speculation gets in its disas- 
trous work by giving exegesis the 
wrong initiative. Again it seeks to 
forestall and predetermine the issue 
of exegesis. When engaged thus 
speculation usually presents itself 
under some pretentious name such as 
the “analogy of prophecy,” or “his- 
torical interpretation.” In other in- 
stances speculation will so-preoccupy 
the attention as to blind the eyes to 
the phenomena of the record under 
consideration. 
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; Perhaps few portions 
Speculation and of Scripture have 


The Exegesis fared worse at the 


Of Genesis i. hands of speculation 
than the first chapter of Genesis. 
We are not complaining of this. No 
doubt it has been in a measure un- 
avoidable. But if it be a fact, it is 
certainly worth noting. It is a fact. 

Take, for instance, Professor Tay- 
LER LEwIs’ essay, “Essential Ideas of 
Creation.”* The essay is really de- 
signed to be an interpretation of the 
word ba-ra@’ in Genesis i. It begins: 


“He who made one world in space, 
made all worlds in space. He who 
made one world in time, made all 
worlds in time. He who gave matter 
its form, gave it its origination, or 
that which is the ground of all its 
forms.” 


This clearly is speculation. Let us 
suppose that it is all true and obvi- 
ous. What is its purpose? Doubt- 
less Professor Lewis would have 
replied: Merely to forestall needless 
fears and get it a fair hearing for 
what is to follow. This is what fol- 
lows: 

“Tn the fact clearly revealed 
and believed that a personal divine 
power was concerned in the creation, 
even of a plant, we have the essential 
faith. As a dogma merely, the great 
truth might have been expressed in a 
single sentence: ... . Why then this 
most graphic and detailed account of 
the creative work?” (1 e. the ac- 
count in Gen. i. 1-31). “It is the 
design, we answer, that appears in 
the other historical revelations that 
are made us in the Scriptures. It is 
to impress us with the glory of the 
Creator, to make. the thought some- 
thing more than a speculative belief, 
to give it strength and vividness so 
as to become a living power in our 
souls. Whatever exegesis has the 
greatest tendency to do this, is most 
likely to be true in itself, and is 
most favorable to the absolute ver- 
ity.” f 

The words in italics give us the ob- 
jective that Professor Lewis had be- 


*Lange’s Comm. on Gen. (1870), p. 126. 
+Lange on Gen, wt sup. Italics ours. 
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fore his own mind from the, outstart. 
In other words, he introduces his 
exegesis of the word ba-r@ by skil- 
fully producing the impression that 
its precise force will be best deter- 
mined by subjective considerations : 
and further seeks to predetermine 
these subjective considerations by 
more than hinting that any reference 
to the dogma of creation ex nihilo in 
this chapter would be quite super- 
fluous and indeed out of keeping with 
its “graphic and detailed” style. 
And all this he does, evidently per- 
suading himself that he is only 
paving the way for a fair hearing of 
his actual exegesis, which is still to 
come. But where in reality are we? 
We answer :—From two to four mil- 
lenniums and half a hemisphere 
away from the standpoint of the 
writer and the original readers of 
the Genesis narrative. Professor 
Lewis apparently had not stopped to 
consider that teaching that may be 
superfluous for us might have been 
very urgently needed by those for 
whom Genesis was in the first in- 
“stance written. We speak advisedly 
in saying “may be superfluous for 
us,’ for about this also there may 
well be a question. And as for real 
edification, perhaps it is safer to as- 
sume that it will follow upon sound 
exegesis, than it is to assume that 
notions of our own begetting which 
produce some of the effects of edifi- 
cation on our minds are the ideas 
that the author of Genesis intended 
his narrative to convey. 


‘ Not content with 
Speculation ; : 
this naive specula- 
Added to ; 
; tion, Professor LEwIs 
Speculation, 


permitted his exege- 
sis to be handicapped by another. 
This latter is evidently in his mind 
from the beginning, and we get hints 
of it several times before it finds full 
expression. At last, however, it 
stands distinctly before us: 
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“Since then it is very difficult to 
make the fair verbal exegesis speak 
decidedly either way” (1. e. either for 
creation ex nihilo or for a mere “free 
fashioning” of matter by God), “may 
we not infer from this that we over- 
rate the importance of one aspect of 
the question as compared with the 
other. Besides the clear implication 
aforesaid, which would make the re- 
cognition of a structural creation at 
some particular time inseparable 
from an absolute origination of 
matter in its own time or times, 
there may be a question as to which 
is really the greater work, or more 
worthy of revelation or which ought 
to have the greatest place in our 
minds—this bare origination of the 
first matter, or the giving form to 
that matter.”’* 

That speculation is less difficult 
than exegesis may be admitted. In- 
deed, that constitutes one of its perils. 
It is such a saver of patience and 
hard work that one is constantly 
temptéd to resort to it prematurely 
and to rely upon it too exclusively. 
That it may at times be properly 
resorted to in order to reach a pro- 
visional interpretation has already 
been admitted. But when so used it 
must always be with the greatest re- 
serve and caution. Nor can it be so 
used in such a case as this unless we 
are prepared in some way or other to 
connect our speculation with the 
thinking of the author whose writing 
we are interpreting. ‘This Professor 
Lewis does not attempt to do. But 
until it has been shown that the 
writer of Genesis shared Professor 
Lewis’ view as to the superior 
importance and edificativeness of the 
notion of God’s free fashioning as 
compared with that of God’s originat- 
ing matter, Professor Lewis’ specu- 
lation is of no value for the exegesis 
of Genesis i. 


Professor LEwIs, 
however, is by no 
means the only one 
whose speculations have interfered 


*Ut sup., p. 128. 


Dilimann also 
Speculates. 
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with his exegesis of Genesis. Not 
to mention others, we have a notable 
instance of a similar kind in the 
work of no less accomplished an 
interpreter than Dr. Aucust Dr11- 
MANN—and who that has read him is 
not in many ways indebted to him? 
He begins by saying of bd-ra@’ that 

“From the time of Ezekiel down, 
most frequently in Isa. xl. ff,” it “is 
the special expression for God’s free 
fashioning or creating,* without 
trouble or labor, and is in use only 
for this. It is not a late word, nor 
one borrowed from the Aramaic or 
even the Aryan.” (This last against 
WELLHAUSEN. )f 

This coupling together of “free 
fashioning” and “creating” as though 
they were equivalents is a little con- 
fusing. Dr. Dm_MANn, however, 
does not leave us in any final doubt 
as to his meaning. A little further 
along he says: 

“What this verse” (i. e. Gen. i. 
1) “describes is only the presupposi- 
tion, not yet the beginning of Crea- 
tion. The author pursues creation 
back only to the development out of 
chaos, without expressing himself 
with regard to its origin. .... That 
he does not at all start that ques- 
tion” (1. e. the question of the origin 
of the matter which he represents 
God not as originating but merely as 
freely fashioning) “is a proof of the 
antiquity of his narrative, which still 
connects itself with the ideas com- 
mon to the ancient people, while all 
other descriptions of the Creation in 
the Bible have allowed the concep- 
tion of chaos to fall out.’’t 

From this it is sufficiently clear 
that while Dr. Dir1~MANN uses the 
words “create,” “creating” and “cre- 
ation” in unfolding the meaning of 
the Genesis narrative, he uses them 
in the loose sense of fashioning freely 
and without labor. According to 
him the author has nothing to say 
about God as giving being to matter, 
but contents himself with merely tell- 


*The italics are Dr. D.’s. 
+Comm. on Gen., p. 59. 
tlbzd., p. 59. 
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ing how God gave it the forms it 
now possesses. 

Surely never was speculation 
graver, or more observant of the 
outward forms of exegesis: but for 
all that Dr. DinuMANN is here treat- 
ing us to speculation rather than 
giving us an exegesis of Genesis i. 


No doubt a document 


44 s 

Seca » is always to be in- 

s Rice fon’ terpreted with due 

toa a regard to the ideas 
storica 


obtaining among the 
people and in the age from which it 
comes. No doubt there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of the view that 
a writing will reflect the intellectual 
as well as the political and other 
features of its author’s environment. 
But these and other canons of his- 
torical criticism must be applied, let 
us say, with discretion. Granted 
that there is a presumption that the 
writer of Genesis shared the ideas of 
creation current in his day: this is 
not proof that he did share those 
ideas. Still less is such a presump- 
tion to be permitted to silence or 
overslaugh the witness of the writer’s 
own narrative to the writer’s ideas. 
The crude procrusteanism of inter- 
preting a writing by instead of 
merely with due reference to the 
ideas current in the period and circle 
from which it comes ought to be 
obvious to all. The former is not 
historical interpretation, but pseudo- 
historical. It is only one phase of 
the current naturalism. It is in 
reality a mere mimetic reproduction 
of the methods of physical science in 
a totally different sphere. It ig- 
nores the difference between mind 
and matter, and would force upon the 
former the uniformities of the latter. 
It would parallel a carboniferous age 
in the material sphere by a cosmo- 
gonic age in the mental. It allows 
scant room for human freedom, or 
for God. Professedly wedded to the 
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inductive method, this pseudo-his- 
torical interpretation constantly ig- 
nores even those facts which it is 
compelled to admit. In this case, for 
instance, it is admitted that the ideas 
of the Genesis narrative regarding 
God are not those of the people and 
the time from which it comes, and 
are not to be interpreted by them. 
This single admission destroys the 
dead uniformity of mental and moral 
point of view and conception upon 
which the current pseudo-historical 
interpretation depends as upon its 
vital breath. 


4) Behind: «Dr. 5 Dax- 
Pseudo-Histori- MANN’S exegesis of 
cal Interpretation 5,4 in Genesis i, 
Rests on 


dominating and dic- 
‘The Evolution = 


3 tating it is the evo- 
Speculation. lution speculation. 
This speculation is constantly in 
evidence as one reads. Nor can one 
escape the feeling that it has so pre- 
occupied Dr. DirLMAN’s attention 
as to make it practically impossible 
for him to give to the actual phe- 
nomena of the narrative itself the 
attention which they deserve. He is 
ever on the alert for everything that 
can be construed into supporting his 
theory. For what conflicts with it he 
has no eyes. So true is this that he 
can write 


“Thus far” (4. e. so far as relates 
to the idea of God embodied in the 
narrative)—‘“‘one may describe the 
narrative as a work of the spirit of 
revelation. Only where God has be- 
come manifest in his true nature, 
could it have been composed ;” 


and then add 


“But the idea that at some time or 
other, suddenly, in a purely super- 
natural way, it was injected into 
some one’s mind, and that all its 
separate statements are historically 
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true, is to bé rejected,’* 

without feeling that he has involved 
himself in any inconsistency, or per- 
ceiving that in parodying a view that 
is at least consistent with itself, he 
has parodied the position to which 
he has committed himself in the first 
of the two sentences quoted above. 


A We are obliged to 
ee om and Dr. DinuMANN for 
Tiamat. his testimony to the 
“antiquity” of the Genesis narrative. 
But it would be to put too high a 
price upon it, if we must accept it 
saddled with the assumption that 
because ancient, this narrative “con- 
nects itself with the ideas common to 
the ancient peoples” in regard to 
“chaos.” As a matter of fact its 
statements about “chaos” are in essen- 
tial antithesis to any known concep- 
tions. that have come down to 
us from the same general period. 
T¢hom may as to its mere letters, 
or even as to its etymological signifi- 
cance, be connected with Tiamat of 
the “Creation Epic.” But to treat 
the two words as symbols for the 
same idea in their respective contexts 
is simply to exhibit a subservience 
to a preconception against which it is 
useless to appeal to any evidence. 
The Tidmat of the “Creation Epic” 
is invested with personality, is in fact 
“the mother” tof the gods who sub- 
sequently figure in the Epic. Tehém 
in Genesis is merely a formless, fluid, 
insensate mass, a virtual synonym 
for ’érég tohti wabhohti. ‘The essen- 
tial ideas of which these words are 
the symbols in their respective con- 
texts are “no more nearly related 
than Hecate and green cheese.” 


W. M. McP. 


*Comm. on Gen., p. 44. 
+See Hastings’ Bible Dict., art. Cosmogony. 


THE STRUCTURE AND RULING IDEAS OF THE BOOK 
OF DEUTERONOMY. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH J. LAMPE, D. D., OMAHA, NEB. 


The term Deuteronomy signifies doubling or repetition of the 
law. The book constitutes the conclusion of the Pentateuch, as 
Genesis does its prologue. It assumes the knowledge of the first 
four books, especially that of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, 
which are frequently called the middle books. Strictly speaking, 
Deuteronomy is neither history nor a legal code. It is a restate- 
ment of both history and law for homiletical purposes. It is a 
popular treatise, prophetic in its nature, intended for “‘all Israel,” 
and therefore lacks the technical terms and scientific form which 
belong to legal codes such as we have in the middle books. 

Recent conjectural criticism has declared Deuteronomy to be 
of a late origin and composite in its contents. But this view 
rests wholly on subjective speculations and is not supported by 

any verified facts. No other period of Jewish history fits the 
contents so admirably as that given in the book itself, and to no 
other person than Moses are they so appropriate. All objections 
against the unity and authenticity of Deuteronomy can be satis- 
factorily explained in consideration of the fact that it contains a 
series of grand orations and poems given by him who for forty 
years had been the leader and law-giver of Israel as he was about 
to take his final leave of them and as they were on the eve of 
entering the promised land. With this understanding of the 
book, we will proceed to the consideration of our double problem. 

I. The Structure of Deuteronomy. It naturally falls into six 
parts: 

1st. The Introduction—Ch. i. 1-5. Here we have a statement 
of the exact time, place and circumstances of giving the addresses. 

2d. The First Address—Ch. i. 6-iv. 40. In this address, 
which is also partly of an introductory character, Moses calls to 
remembrance important points in the history of the people from 
the time of the exodus from Egypt. He reminds them that Jeho- 
vah had been their constant Guide, Shield and Friend. In regard 
to this recital of history, it is to be noted that the chronological 
order is not always observed, that some things related in the 
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middle books are here omitted and others added which are not 
found there. ‘These features were imparted to the discourse by 
the object which the speaker had in view. It was to encourage 
the people to be constant in their fidelity to God. He closes with 
a powerful appeal for loyalty to God in worship and life. An 
account of the designation of the three cities of refuge on the east 
of Jordan is appended to this discourse (ch. iv. 41-43). 

3d. The Second Address—Chs. v.-xi. It is preceded, in ch. 
iv. 44-49, by a short introduction in which are detailed the cir- 
cumstances in which the address was delivered. Here Moses 
restates the Decalogue in a popular way and calls the attention of 
the people to the fact that it was on the basis of the Ten Words 
that God had made them his covenant people. He then gives 
a discourse on the first two commandments in which he dwells 
particularly on the sole supremacy of Jehovah as God over all the 
earth who, notwithstanding their frequent rebellions, had so 
wonderfully revealed himself to them and had so marvelously 
redeemed them. With great earnestness he urges Israel to be 
humble, believing and true to their God, and sets before them the 
blessing of Gerizim for obedience and the curses of Ebal for 
disobedience. 

4th. The Third Address—Chs. xii.-xxvi. In this section 
Moses confines himself chiefly to a restatement of previous legis- 
lation. Bearing in mind that a speaker is at liberty to make 
digressions for oratorical effect, we find that the discourse pro- 
ceeds in an orderly manner and naturally separates into three 
divisions. It must, however, be remembered that since Israel 
was a theocracy, religious, civic and individual matters necessa- 
rily intermingle more or less. 

1. Laws Pertaining to the National Religion—Chs. xii. 1-xvi. 
17. Here the people are solemnly enjoined to destroy all idolatry 
and idolaters and to have only the one sanctuary at the place 
which Jehovah shall indicate. Regulations are given respecting 
ceremonial cleanness, tithing, alms giving, the year of release 
and the great annual festivals of Passover, Weeks and Taber- 
nacles. 

2. Laws Pertaining to Civil Government—Chs. xvi. 18-xxi. 
23. This subjection contains instructions concerning the ap- 
pointment and duties of judges, priests, Levites and the King 
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who might be chosen, interspersed with earnest admonitions 
against idolatry and followed by regulations respecting true and 
false prophets. Here Moses in speaking of the prophet like him- 
self, whom Jehovah would raise up, predicts the coming of Christ. 
The section closes by giving rules concerning crimes against 
person and property, and in regard to witness bearing and certain 
matters of war. 

3. Laws Respecting Private and Social Life—Chs. xxii-xxvi. 
Here duties are prescribed which the individual man owes to his 
God, himself and his fellow-men, dealing particularly with the 
relation of the sexes to each other. The covenant is solemnly 
renewed and a touching appeal made to Israel fully to keep all the 
statutes and judgments of Jehovah. 

In regard to all these Deuteronomic laws, it is to be said that 
some are entirely new. Among these are such as relate to the 
removing of landmarks, female captives, the parapet for safety 
on the roof of the house, the rebellious son and the bodies of 
criminals who had been hanged. Parts of the old legislation are 
passed over in silence, especially those which relate only to the 
wilderness life and to the functions of priests and Levites. But 
to a considerable extent the laws of Deuteronomy relate the 
subjects on which the middle books also speak. The lapse of 
time and the new point of view demanded some changes of state- 
ment. Here belong laws which pertain to the uprooting of Ca- 
naanitish shrines of worship and the destruction of their idols and 
cities, clean and unclean food, the Sabbatic year, the release of 
Hebrew servants, the cities of refuge, oppression of the poor and 
strangers and the number of witnesses in capital cases. These 
and other instances are popular restatements of older laws to 
meet the necessity of the occasion made authoritatively by Moses © 
with that perfect freedom which he, the author of all, only could 
exercise. 

sth. The Fourth Address—Chs. xxvii-xxx. This discourse 
may be headed fittingly, “The blessing and the curse.” Moses, 
foreseeing the chequered course of the entire future of the nation, 
becomes filled with a holy solicitude and in union with the elders 
of Israel appeals to Israel to keep all the commandments of Jeho- 
vah. He seeks to make sure their perpetual obedience to God 
. by the curses of Ebal and the blessings of Gerizim. 
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6th. The Remaining Discourses, with Concluding Remarks— 
Chs. xxxi.-xxxiv., are in entire harmony with the unity which 
has thus far been discovered. Everything is appropriate to the 
situation. Moses suitably commissions and charges Joshua, 
completes the writings of the law, commits it to the custody of 
the priests, instructs them where to keep it, and makes arrange- 
ment for its public reading. Chapter xxxii. contains a poem 
written by Moses at God’s command, wherein he recites once 
more the great acts of God for the people in order to induce their 
abiding faithfulness. Chapter xxxiii. records, “The blessing 
wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel 
before his death.” The closing chapter narrates in brief but 
elevated style the death and burial of the great law-giver. It was 
probably written by a sympathetic contemporary. 

Il. The Ruling Ideas of Deuteronomy. While not all equally 
prominent, they are conspicuous enough to be readily discerned 
- and may be grouped under four heads: 

1. The Idea of God. ‘The lofty ethical monotheism which ap- 
pears already in the earlier books (Gen. xxiv. 50; Ex. xix. 5; 
Nut. xvi. 22) is here expressed in the clearest and fullest 
terms. The conception of God is that of a spiritual being, 
unique, one, and supreme over all things (chs. iii. 24; iv. 15, 35, 
39; vi. 4). Heisa God of absolute truth and justice, and shapes 
the entire course of both nature and providence. He is infinitely 
holy (Ex. xv. 11; ch. xxxii. 4). His holiness is presented under 
the figures of “consuming fire” and “jealousy” (chs. iv. 24; vi. 
15; xxix. 20). He is faithful; too, and keeps covenant forever 
(chs. vii. 9, 12; viii. 18). But he is particularly a God of love 
(ch. iv. 37; vii. 8, 13; x. 15). He is the Redeemer of Israel and 
their Father (ch. ix. 26; xv. 15; xxxii. 6). 

With the idea of the unity, spirituality and absolute supremacy 
of God is immediately connected the practical duty of reverencing 
and worshipping him only. There was a great abundance of the 
heathen shrines of polytheism. They were visible everywhere. 
But to Israel it was enjoined “Ye shall not do so to your God” 
(ch. xii. 4). It is a prominent idea of Deuteronomy that the 
people must have no local sanctuaries, but confine worship to the 
one “place which Jehovah your God shall choose to put his name 

there” (ch. xii. 15). All parts of worship, the sacrifices, the offer- 
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ings and the feasts were of such a nature and were so arranged 
as to emphasize the truth that Jehovah alone is the true and living 
God, make prominent his supreme claim on the people, remind 
them of their sinfulness and point out the way of pardon, recon- 
ciliation and salvation. The services were thus eminently calcu- 
lated to enthrone God in their hearts and minds, dispose them to 
keep all his statutes and render him always a joyful worship. 

Since God is a personal and spiritual being, any and all simili- 
tudes of him must misrepresent him. The making of such 
similitudes is therefore prohibited absolutely. The Holy of 
Holies contained no image of God; it had only the Ark with its 
testimony of revealed truth. Man must worship in a spiritual 
manner that supreme spiritual Being who has revealed himself 
sufficiently in his Word. Idolatry must be mercilessly destroyed, 
root and branch. 

2. The Idea of the People of God, or God’s Kingdom on Earth. 
It was by the choice of God out of free grace, undeserved on their 
part, that Israel became the people of God (ch. iv. 37; vii. 6, 7; 
ix. 4-6; x. 14). God brought them, with-their free consent, into 
covenant relations with himself (chs. iv. 23, 37; v. 2, 3; Xvi. 
16-19; xxix. 9-15). The purpose of God in this choice of them 
was that they might be a people of his own possession, be the 
custodians of his truth, the representatives of his worship and 
life and the agents for fulfilling the promise of the Abrahamic 
covenant of giving salvation to all men. Mankind had been 
divided into nations and their boundaries determined in the 
interests of Israel for the reason that the hope of the world 
centered in the Israel of God (ch. xxxii. 8). 

Since God is infinitely holy, in order that he might dwell among 
them, his people must also be holy. This idea is made to the 
utmost emphatic, and is presented from a variety of viewpoints 
(chs. vii. 6; x. 16; xxvi. 19; xxviii. 9). The holiness of the 
people is to be manifested in a separation of life from surrounding 
peoples, even in ordinary affairs (ch. xiv. I-21; xxiii. 9-14). 
But idolatry with its impure ceremonies was the one fertile source 
of immorality and defilement. They would find the land full 
of this enchanting snare. They had already witnessed the 
dreadful orgies of these vile cults on the east of Jordan, by means 
of which the Canaanites had ripened for destruction. ‘The inter- 
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ests of holiness, therefore, necessitated the utter extermination of 
idolatry and all idolaters with a holy zeal and without pity. God 
sent Israel on an iconoclastic mission with a high moral and 
religious aim (ch. vii. 4-24; xii. 1-3, 29-32; xili. I-18; xvii. I-7). 
They had been chosen for that purpose and they must not falter 
in the stern work. Idolatry was a capital crime, and their life as 
a nation depended on fidelity in destroying it. They must shun 
even the pathway to enticing sin (ch. xvi. 21, 22). 

By redemption and revelation, Israel was in a special sense the 
inheritance of God (chs. iv. 20, 32-36; xxvii. 9; xxxii. 9). Other 
nations would develop along the lines of natural forces and envi- 
ronments, but Israel’s course was to be shaped by the controlling 
power of a special revelation and of divine grace. God himself 
would be Ruler and Guide in their midst. They would thus be 
sharply distinguished from all other peoples in all the relations 
of life. ‘This comes out clearly in chapters xiv. to xxvi., where 
these relations are dealt with. It appears there that human life 
was regarded as exceedingly precious ; the risks of it were reduced 
to a minimum and laws of health minutely prescribed. The 
family was held sacred and its authority and purity enforced. 
Woman’s position was honored and safe. Sexual honor was 
guarded by the highest sanctions. Property had due protection. 
Covetousness was repressed and generosity encouraged. Kind- . 
ness was to be shown to one’s neighbor, the poor, the stranger, 
and even to an enemy. All human rights, including those of 
slaves, orphans, widows, the oppressed and laborer were carefully 
protected. Public affairs and justice were to be administered in 
a spirit of firmness, purity and humaneness. Rulers and judges 
were required to be righteous and impartial. All dealing be- 
tween man and man was to be strictly honest. ‘The truth must 
be spoken. The horrors of war were mitigated. A treatment of 
animals was enjoined which could not fail of leading to the culti- 
vation of the finer human instincts and sentiments. Individual 
responsibility was throughout made prominent. We have here 
a scheme for the individual, social, civil and religious life of the 
people which was millenniums in advance of the times. The 
entire contents of the book may indeed be arranged about these 
two great ideas of the superlative excellence of Israel’s God and 
of the Israel of God. ‘There is none like Jehovah and his people, 
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the Redeemer and the redeemed. These are the great thoughts 
of Moses in Deuteronomy. 

3. The Way of Life. This consists in obedience to Jehovah. 
The morality of this book is squarely based on the being and 
character of God. Deuteronomy gives the highest prominence 
to the thought that God’s way is the way of life. His spirit and 
authority must dominate the entire conduct of man (chs. iv. I, 2; 
Mates emee he oowilt he xxvi 10> sxvill.1 xxx. 8), “Lhe.com- 
mandments of God furnish the conditions of man’s well-being. 
The keeping of them is the righteousness and life of the people 
RG iesiereOce Vi 24.020) xxx. (20 xxxil. 47), Lhe:issues of 
morality and religion are absolute certainties (ch. xxxli. 7-25). 
All blessedness, happy life, prosperity, plenty in basket and store, 
favored conditions and health depend on obedience to God. He 
will biess the obedient and send his curse on the disobedient (chs. 
Vi. 2, 3; Vil. 12-16; viii. I-19; xi. 8, 9, 13-16, 22-26; xxviii. 
I-14). This is also the way of national greatness (ch. iv. 6, 7). 
The dread alternative of blessing and curse, life and death, is 
vividly placed before the people (chs. xi. 26-28; xxvili. 1-68; 
Xxx. 15-20). They must, therefore, remember always and “not 
forget’ (chs. iv. 9, 23; vi. 10-19; villi. 11, 18, 19). Moses en- 
treats the people with holy vehemence to “take heed” to them- 
selves (ch. iv. 23), “to observe and do” (ch. xvi. 12), to “cleave 
unto, Jehovah” (ch. xi. 22), to “fear.God” (ch. x12), to “do 
what is good and right in the eyes of Jehovah” (ch. xii. 28), to 
“turn neither to the right hand nor to the left” (ch. v. 32), and to 
“serve Jehovah with all the heart and all the soul” (ch. xi. 13). 

Appeal is made to every possible motive to induce the people’s 
obedience. The blessing and the curse, life and death, and the 
lessons of both history and law are all invoked. But it is charac- 
teristic of Deuteronomy that it presents the love of God as the 
supreme and all-sufficient motive of human conduct (chs. vi. 5, 
Ge Wii © ete. 1 013,/225.Xii1.. 3,303 XVi, 20; xxii, 29)... God.had 
dealt with them from the first in mercy, truth and grace. When 
rebellious and disobedient, he had accepted in their behalf the 
mediation of Moses, who acted both as their prophet and priest, 
and thus clearly typified the great redemption of Christ. All the 
ways of the Lord had been to them mercy and truth. Even 
discipline, though often severe, had always been administered in 
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love (ch. viii. 5; xxx. 1-3). They had, therefore, every reason 
to serve God in the deepest love and reverence of their hearts. 

4. The Word of God as the Authoritative Rule of Faith and 
Life is another prominent idea of Deuteronomy. The supreme 
excellence of it is implied in what has already been stated. The 
light of nature, reason and conscience is not sufficient for the 
religious and moral needs of sinful man. Hence God has given 
his revealed truth in the written word that man may have a clear 
knowledge of the will of God and the way of life. It is calcu- 
lated to be wisdom, righteousness and life to those who know and 
heed it (chs. iv. 6; vi. 25; xxxii. 47). Man lives “by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord” (ch. viii. 3). In 
the use of it, Israel would become a wise and understanding 
people to the astonishment of other peoples (ch. iv. 6). It is 
amply sufficient to direct man in all his spiritual necessities and 
to regulate his entire life in all its bearings. It imparts the 
knowledge of the only true God, reveals man to himself, points 
out for him the way of life, encourages the faithful, accuses and 
rebukes the wayward and securely guards against the folly of 
necromancy, the dangers of false prophecy, the corruption of 
idolatry and its cruel superstitions, and by its gentle power, fills 
life with divinest comfort and spiritual fruit (chs. xviii. 9-21; 
Xi 2O KK 2) 

The Word of God is exceedingly sacred. Its purity must, 
therefore, be conscientiously maintained. Nothing must either 
be added to or subtracted from it (ch. iv. 2). God had brought 
it near to them in the simplest and plainest terms. Acquaintance 
with it was not only a matter of the highest importance, but a 
sacred duty. The Word must be diligently studied and incul- 
cated (ch. xxx. II-I4). 

Moses had written all the words of the law in a book until they 
were finished, and they must now render the Word of God “very 
plainly” to the people (chs. xxxi. 24; xxvii. 8). The laws of 
God were to be laid up in heart and soul and be “bound upon the 
hand that they might be as frontlets between thine eyes” (chs. 
vi. 8, 9; xi. 18-21). In Canaan, they were to engrave it’on 
stones (ch. xxvii. 8). The King was to have a special copy of 
it for daily reading (ch. xvii. 18). Once in seven years it was 
to be read publicly to the assembled people, men, women, children 
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and sojourning strangers (ch. xxxi. 9-13). But with reiterated 
emphasis parents are placed under most solemn obligation to 
teach the Word of God to children and explain to them all its 
great facts and doctrines in order that it may ever be well with 
them (chs. iv. 9; vi. 1-9, 20-25; xi. 18-20'). All life and pros- 
perity depend on fidelity in this important matter (ch. xxxii. 46, 
47). It was owing to this custom, no doubt, that every devout 
Jew in later times repeated daily chapter vi. 4-9. This is the 
passage to which Christ pointed as containing “the first and great 
commandment,” and as indicating the original pathway to eternal 
life (Matt. xii. 28; Luke x. 25-28). 


STRUCTURE AND RULING IDEAS OF JOSHUA. 
PROFESSOR BARNARD C. TAYLOR, D. D., CHESTER, PA. 


Because the book of Joshua is evidently closely related to the 
books of the Pentateuch, it is common now to group them all 
under the name Hexateuch. Whatever objections may be urged 
to such classification on grounds of literary characteristics, it 
is yet evident that the purpose of Joshua and the nature of its 
contents bring it into a close relation to the preceding books. In 
these is the promise of the conquest of the inheritance of Israel; 
in Joshua is the record of the fulfilment of the promise. 

I. Structure. 

The book is clearly divisible into two chief parts, followed by 
an appendix. Part I. describes the conquest; Part II. records 
the division of the land among the tribes. The Appendix con- 
tains Joshua’s farewell addresses to his people. The course of 
thought in Part I. is as follows: after the account of the wonder- 
ful manner of crossing the Jordan (ch. i.-v.), there is the taking 
of Jericho (ch. vi.), by which a foothold in the land was secured ; 
the capture of Ai, at first hindered by the sin of Achan (ch. vii.,. 
viii.) ; the campaign against the southern kings, who brought 
punishment upon themselves by attempting to punish the wily 
Gibeonites (ch. ix., x.); the conquest of the north, quickly 
achieved when Joshua learned of the many kings combining to 
withstand him (ch. xi.), and a recapitulation of the conquest (ch. 


Sit): 
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In Part II. we have the inheritance received at first by the two 
and a half tribes on the east of the Jordan, and by Judah and the 
sons of Joseph on the west (ch. xiii.-xvii.), then the survey and 
division of the rest of the land among the remaining tribes (ch. 
Xviii., xix.) ; the selection of the cities of refuge (ch. xx.) ; the 
appointment of cities for the Levites (ch. xxi.), and the erection 
of an altar along the Jordan by the eastern tribes as they returned 
to their inheritance (ch. xxil.). 

The Appendix gives the speeches of Joshua in which he ex- 
horted the people to obedience, as he was about to depart from 
them (cha xxii, scxive ). 

We thus find a very simply arranged narrative of those events 
that would illustrate the author’s purpose. Beneath this apparent 
simplicity, however, critical students of the book have found what 
to them is evidence of complexity. _ After deciding that the Pen- 
tateuch was made up of various documents written by J, E, P, 
D and the rest, it was natural that they should carry the investi- 
gation farther and find similar conditions in Joshua. Not only 
is there claimed to be a diverse authorship, but for the most part 
the same authorship as in the Pentateuch. ‘True there is some 
indistinctness in the line that demarks JE, and P does not retain 
all his characteristics, and D may be one having the Deuterono- 
mistic spirit, rather than the Deuteronomist himself. It does 
not fall within the scope of this paper to discuss the grounds and 
validity of these views of the literary character of the book. It 
may, however, be said, that while some things are omitted from 
the book, e. g., the conquest of the central part of the land, such 
omissions are not characteristic of this book only, for in the other 
historical books we miss much that would be of interest to us, 
and there is no good evidence that what we have lacks in histori- 
cal trustworthiness. Grounds for the claim of such evidence can 
be urged only from a lack of a fair interpretation of the contents 
in accordance with the very just assumption that the author of 
the book was honest. 

II. Ruling Ideas. 

There are two aspects of the conquest of Palestine by the 
Israelites that must be kept in view in order to understand fully 
the import of the book of Joshua: first, the acquisition of an 
inheritance for God’s people, and second, the punishment of the 
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Canaanites. The land was taken according to God’s promise 
(Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15; Ex. vi. 4-8), and the inhabitants were 
punished for their iniquity (Gen. xv. 16). 

While we may reject the claim of the heathen that their posses- 
sions were given them by their gods, we are not, therefore, to 
reject the claim which Israel made for their right to hold Canaan; 
any more than because we find some elements common to natural 
religions and to Christianity we are to deny that the latter is a 
revealed religion. When Pharaoh’s magicians imitated Moses 
and Aaron, Pharaoh refused Jehovah’s demands. And Pharaoh 
has been imitated often since. When Mesha urges the interven- 
tion of his god as the explanation of his success over Israel, and 
the anger of his god as the explanation of his defeat by Israel, we 
admit that his claim was a reasonable one for him to make, and 
we do not deny it because of its absurdity. That Jehovah inter- 
vened on behalf of his people is the teaching of the Bible through- 
out, and is not confined to the book of Joshua. We come then 
to the study of the events in Joshua as differing from ordinary 
political movements. It was not like those territorial conquests 
where a strong people dispossesses a weak one merely on the 
grounds of might, or expediency. The two facts stand promi- 
nent: Jehovah gave his people a land, and he punished the wicked 
Canaanites. 

Among the Ruling Ideas of the book that are contingent upon 
the two facts above stated, are the following: 

A. Jehovah aided his people by special intervention. ‘The 
waters of the Jordan were held back; the walls of Jericho were 
thrown down; hail destroyed the armies of Canaan. The Israel- 
ites could have crossed the Jordan without help. But both they 
and the Canaanites were shown that the God of the Hebrews was 
contending for them. The Israelites were encouraged, their 
enemies terrified. All were to be convinced that the campaign 
was religious, not political. We get no evidence here that God 
does for man what man can do for himself, nor that God works 
miracles merely for the sake of removing obstacles from a task 
assigned to man. For a special purpose the people of Israel had 
been appointed to occupy a unique relation to God among the 
nations. ‘The inheritance of a land was included in the purpose, 
and in its conquest there was furnished further evidence that this 
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relation obtained. We cannot justify modern conquests by that 
of Israel, secured by divine help. We cannot condemn Israel’s 
conquest as we might another springing from greed and made 
possible by greater power. He who is Lord of heaven and 
earth, who “made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” certainly had the right to “determine 
the bounds of their habitation.” 

B. Implicit obedience required. ‘The need of this was not first 
made known when Israel entered Canaan. It had been the 
prominent condition of the covenant made at Sinai. It was, 
however, now emphasized as the people entered upon this new 
period of their career. The sphere of Israel’s activities was to be 
within the purposes of God, and unless they obeyed his com- 
mands they could not carry out his will. Obedience and trust 
were two closely connected requirements, and each implied the 
other. When the people were directed to enter the land from 
Kadesh, trust was made the more prominent, and because that 
failed, disobedience followed. Moses was refused the privilege 
of entering the promised land and was deposed from his position 
as leader because of unbelief (Num. xx. 12). The burden of 
the book of Deuteronomy, obedience, set forth by precept and 
exhortation, is here emphasized in the punishment of Achan. 
The sin of Achan was not measured by the value of the gold and 
garment, but by the command of Jehovah that they should not 
take of the spoil. The booty he got was little, the sin was much. 
We may not suppose that he was the only one that so sinned, but 
the only one so punished. To punish him and not the rest was 
not due to capriciousness, but like so many other similar in- 
stances, was intended to impress a lesson that might be learned 
by all after who should read its story. Its purpose was chiefly 
didactic (I. Cor. x. 11). God is to be obeyed. 

C. The solidarity of the nation. Achan was punished for his 
sin; all Israel suffered for it. They had to flee before their 
enemy at Ai because there was sin among the people. Through 
all Israel’s history God treated them as a nation rather than as 
individuals. ‘The laws already given were for the most part 
given to the nation. ‘Their subsequent prosperity and punishment 
were very largely determined by the conduct of the representa- 
tives of the nation. The idea of a “people of Jehovah” gains 
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prominence in this book. Of course, not found here alone, any 
more than the other ideas are, but here emphatically. The unit 
is the nation, Israel as a people. So when one member sins, the 
nation is responsible. The nation must see to it that Jehovah is 
obeyed. Here again because of the unique position occupied by 
Israel we cannot find a complete analogy in the case of modern 
nations. In God’s dealings with men now the unit is the indi- 
vidual man, not the nation. If an analogy be found anywhere it 
must be sought in the spiritual people of God. Here there is a 
single body and many members. 

D. Permanent possession of the land conditional. Centuries 
before, God had promised that the land should be given to the 
children of Abraham, and the promise had been often renewed. 
His descendants were at last redeemed from Egypt in order that 
they might receive their inheritance, and Jehovah aided them in 
its conquest. But they were to retain it only if they continued to 
obey Jehovah’s laws, and remain steadfast in his service. The 
Canaanites were dispossessed because of their sins, and Israel 
would abide only if they abstained from sin. The land belonged 
to Jehovah, and this was specially shown by the manner of allot- 
ting it to the tribes. That Israel would abide only on obedience 
was implied in the gift of the land, and was emphasized in 
Joshua’s exhortations. Any act of idolatry within the bounds of 
the holy land would be a pollution of the name of Jehovah, and 
would be punished by Israel’s expulsion. And further, because 
the land belonged to Jehovah, and the Israelites were tenants, 
they could not transfer it among themselves as a perpetuity. 
They might convey its use, but not the land. 

In connection with the second great fact of the book, viz., the 
destruction of the Canaanites, two ideas are prominent: 

A. The destruction was commanded by Jehovah. Objections 
have been urged against the morality of the book of Joshua be- 
cause of its account of the wholesale destruction of the Canaan- 
ites, and special offense is found in the fact that the cruelty is 
ascribed to Jehovah. What we would not think right now could 
not have been right then, it is said. Of course, the difficulty 
disappears at once if we hold with some critics that the book is 
untrustworthy, and the destruction was only on paper. But 
admitting the account to be true, the objection to the book is met 
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by some by adopting the accommodation theory. The age of 
Joshua is assumed to have been one of darkness due to ignorance 
of moral distinctions. A foreigner was held an enemy, and an 
enemy was to be destroyed. This Israel believed with the rest, 
and God took advantage of their creed in order to get rid of the 
Canaanites. But it is evident that such a theory is not in accord 
with the biblical account. God did not permit, he commanded, 
Israel, instead of being eager to destroy, shrank from the task, 
and were rebuked for failing to carry out God’s will. 

The moral difficulty vanishes when we remember that the right 
of life lies with God; that sin in man debars from any claim to 
leniency, and the deep guilt of the Canaanites made their punish- 
ment all the more evidently just. That others who sinned went 
unpunished created no ground for the Canaanites’ exemption 
from punishment. Their destruction will appear unjust only if 
we blur the meaning of sin. Sentimentality should not be made 
the basis of a criticism of God’s acts. The fact that the Israelites 
were required to execute God’s will does not introduce any special 
difficulty, as Mozley asserts. For the act was God’s, not Israel’s. 
Israel was but the agent, and was not responsible for the act. 

B. The punishment was didactic. This is evident from various 
considerations. ‘Those outside the limits of Canaan were not to 
be destroyed along with those within, though they may have been 
equally wicked. There is no ground for the assumption that the 
Israelites were to kill heathen wherever met, merely because they 
lacked a common religion. The scope of destruction was clearly 
defined. Many other events having a didactic character may be 
cited: as the destruction of the cities of the plain; the death of 
Nadab and Abihu; the punishment of Moses and Aaron for dis- 
belief; of Achan for disobedience. In commanding the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites God showed his abhorrence of sin and the 
fact that it should be punished. The whole of the Old Testament 
period was a time of teaching lessons meant for all ages. A 
period when truths were presented that found their culmination 
and full significance in Jesus Christ (I. Cor. x. 11). 


THE LEADING IDEAS OF JUDGES. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


The book of Judges is not a work written in accordance with 
the principles and canons of ordinary secular historiography. 
The attempt to make it such at all hazards is one of the character- 
istics of the modern methods of subjective and radical criticism 
and a proton pseudos of the Wellhausen reconstruction scheme. 
This book shares with other historical writings in both the Old 
and the New Testament the peculiarity that it does not aim to 
give a complete report of the period it covers according to historic 
pragmatism, but only such selections from the events which will 
serve the special purpose of the writer. The gospels are not biog- 
raphies of Christ, not even the Synoptics, but only chrestoma- 
thies from the sayings and doings of Jesus of Nazareth that will 
demonstrate the special purpose which each of the evangelists 
had in view. ‘To find fault with the historical books of the Scrip- 
tures for not being what they do not intend and claim to be is the 
special distinction of the naturalizing school of the Old Testament 
critics of the day, who would place these writings and the con- 
tents, both as literary productions and as religious books, on the 
one and the same Procrustean bed prepared by a subjective phi- 
losophy of what all religious development, and also that of Israel, 
must have been. 

Judges shares with other historical books of the Old Testament 
the character of being a “prophetic” writing. The compilers of 
the Old Testament canon evinced their appreciation of the real 
contents and purpose of the work by placing it in this rubric and 
class. Its contents show, without any reasonable cause for 
doubt, that the author aimed to make it one part and portion of 
the record of Israel in its theocratic development under the direc- 
tion of Jehovah in the land that had been given to the people. It 
is thus intrinsically a continuation of the book of Joshua, although 
from an entirely different author or authors. The writer pro- 
ceeds from the premises that he is composing a development in 
which not only the ordinary factors and forces that control the 
ups and downs of history are operative, but that the chief agency 
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in this historical unfolding are the word and the will of Jehovah, 
and that even the ordinary laws and course of nature are subject 
to his interference in case that such interference serves the 
higher theocratic purposes of the God of Israel who is also the 
Lord of heaven and of earth. However much modern critics 
may sneer at “Heilsgeschichte,” or history of redemption and 
salvation as constituting the real backbone of the entire, Old 
Testament literature, and however much the attempt is made to 
reject the characteristic features and define this history of its 
sui generis element and put it on an equality, without generic 
difference or distinction, with secular history, it will ever remain 
true that these records, and among them the Book of Judges, can 
only by the most radically violent critical processes be made to tell 
their story in accordance with this scheme. As the book reads, 
it is evident that the author wrote prophetic history and intended 
to do so. The history of Jehovah’s dealings with the people of 
his choice during the national formation period in the land of 
promise constitutes the burden of his story. 

More specifically the author of Judges covers this period in 
accordance with a regularly repeated and recurring series of 
causes and effects. Indeed, no other work in the Scriptures 
shows such a monotony in the methods of telling its story as is 
the case here, the books of Kings not even being an exception. 
During a period of more than three hundred years, and the leader- 
ship of fourteen Judges (including Abimelech), from Othniel to 
Samson, the process illustrated by the vicissitudes of all these 
years is that of rebellion and unfaithfulness on the part of the 
people against Jehovah, punishment by Jehovah through the 
gentiles whom Israel had permitted to remain in the land, fol- 
lowed by repentance on the part of the people and finally deliver- 
ance through some new person chosen by Jehovah for this very 
purpose. This order and succession of events is the one and only 
method observed by Judges from which there is not departure or 
of which there is no variation. ‘That this was the real and his- 
torically correct and true order of historical events we have all 
reasons to believe. It certainly is in exact conformity with the 
religious principles inculcated by the Law, and even if we were, 
with the Wellhausen school, to transfer to the post-exilic period 
the Levitical portions, it is yet in harmony with what remains as 
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the oldest religious teachings of the people. It is in the same way 
in perfect harmony with the pragmatism of the later history of 
Israel, showing that Jehovah at all times dealt in exactly the same 
way with his people. It is also exactly in harmony with the 
principles of the New Testament faith and the way and manner 
in which God deals with his church and with his people at all 
times. The records of Judges are accordingly in agreement with 
the principles that have prevailed in the Kingdom of God on 
earth from the very outset and that still prevail. Why this pro- 
cess should be unhistoric in this period of Judges is very difficult 
to see, unless it be in the interest of a conception of religion and 
of religious development that is naturalizing and naturalistic and 
has no room for such factors as sin, repentance and divine pardon 
and deliverance. The historical scheme that prevails is indeed ina 
certain sense subjective, but it is a subjectivism founded upon the 
objective facts of divine revelation and truth. The very fact that 
in this development the book does not conceal the weaknesses of 
the people and the elementary and crude character of many of 
their religious ideas and still more their relatively low stage of 
morality, which in many ways does not satisfy the ideals of a 
New Testament Christian, is only that much evidence of the his- 
torical correctness of the picture it draws. Only when under- 
stood as a part and portion of the theocratic history of Israel 
and deliverance. The historical scheme that prevails is indeed ina 
can the book of Judges be properly appreciated and interpreted. 


SAUL, KING ‘OF ISRAEL.—A CHARACTER STUDY.* 


CLAUDE R. SHAVER, LAKE PARK, IA. 


“And still, though much spent 
Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same, God did choose 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate,—never quite lose.”’ 
[Browning. 


In studying the character of an individual, it is helpful to take 
into account the environment in which he lived. This not only 
reveals the influences which have had a part in moulding the man, 
but it places him before us in his native surroundings, where we 

*Revell Company Prize Essay, 1902. McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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can see him think and act as he once did in life. Moreover, any 
man, who has held a prominent position, as Saul has done, would 
naturally effect some changes in the institutions with which he 
came in contact. Hence, in order to make a fair estimate of 
the individual, we must know something of these institutions at 
the beginning of his career; then, at the close, we can note the 
changes which he wrought and draw inferences as to how far 
these changes were affected by his personality. Let us, there- 
fore, glance at the country occupied by the tribe of Benjamin, 
together with the civil and religious institutions with which it 
was associated. 

1. Topography. Lying between Ephraim and Judah, Benja- 
min’s territory consisted of an elevated plateau which sloped to 
the Jordan on the east. The greater part of the surface was 
about 2,000 feet above the sea and was broken by numerous 
hills—‘‘a desolate and fatiguing extent of rocky platforms and 
ridges, of moorland strewn with boulders, and fields of shallow 
soil thickly mixed with stone—more fit for building barriers than 
for the cultivation of food” (G. A. Smith). Such country as 
this had a tendency to develop hardy warriors and rugged herds- 
men, rather than peaceful agriculturists. Across its surface 
passed a number of public highways, over which travelers from 
Arabia, Jerusalem, Tyre and other cities came and went. This 
brought the inhabitants more in touch with the outside world, 
broadening their intelligence and stimulating their energy. It 
probably drew the people into more conflicts, because of the cen- 
tral position, and hence frequently called into use their military 
talents. Thus hardy, skillful soldiers were developed. 

2. Political Situation. ‘The period of Judges, which was just 
coming to a close, was a time of transition. "The people were 
slowly accommodating themselves to the “Land of Promise.” 
It took time for these descendants of slaves and desert wanderers 
to assume the bearing of a settled, organized people; and there 
was yet much to be done. Furthermore, they were not enjoying 
full and peaceable possession, as is shown by the numerous incur- 
sions of Philistines and Amonites. Internal unity was also lack- 
ing. In the absence of a stable, organized form of government, 
the only recourse of the people was to the temporary guidance of 
any capable leader who might offer his services. Such a plan had 
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been tried several times before. During the time of Gideon, a 
form of monarchy had even been attempted, but it failed through 
family dissensions of the principals. This unsettled state of 
affairs, together with a general lack of precedent in methods of 
organization, made the position of leader a very difficult and 
uncertain one. 

3. Religious and Moral Condition. In matters of religion, 
there was also an uncertain outlook. While the noble Samuel 
had organized the prophets and established his judicial circuit, 
there seemed to be no prospect of permanency. His sons were 
not inclined to “walk in his ways,” and the people did not care 
to trust their leadership. The moral character of these sons 
might be used as a criterion by which to estimate the whole people. 
For we can not imagine a very high state of morals among Saul’s 
contemporaries, especially when we remember that Gibeah, one 
of their chief cities, had been at one time the scene of a cruel out- 
rage, which brought punishment upon the whole tribe. With 
comparatively no government to enforce moral regulations, and 
many weak religious examples among the prophets, we can not 
expect our hero to have a very acute sense of right and wrong, 
nor a very high regard for Jehovah. 

4. Tribe and Family. We have noted the effect of the rugged 
topography upon the character of the inhabitants, and we can 
appreciate, therefore, the words of Jacob to Benjamin, “Benjamin 
is a wolf that raveneth: in the morning he shall devour the prey 
and at even he shall divide the spoil.” Among these hardy war- 
riors, Kish, the father of Saul, had lived and prospered. The” 
son, therefore, grew up in a comfortable home—although in this 
age of simple domestic life, it is not probable that his character 
was seriously weakened by the situation. Doubtless the father’s 
affluent circumstances gave the son a local prestige. Here, he 
may have acquired a proud, independent spirit which was doubt- 
less a foundation for the arrogant disobedience of later times. 
In these genial surroundings he was probably more favored than 
his successor, David; and yet, the more rugged life of the latter 
made him the stronger king. As there is no mention of older 
brethren, it may be inferred that Saul occupied first place in his 
father’s household. As the estate was comparatively large, it 
would benecessary for this oldest son to assume part of the respon- 
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sibility of management. Here his oversight of the servants would 
be an initial experience in the choice and direction of men. This 
would tend to make him more able to select and arrange his 
soldiers when he assumed the leadership of the realm. And we 
remember that Saul did display unusual ability as a general. 
Thus, descending from a warrior tribe, having some experience 
as a leader of men, and possessing a commanding physique, this 
son of Kish seems to have had fair preparation for the high office 
to which he was to be anointed. 

In order to get a clear picture of the simple life and customs of 
the time, we may observe our future king in the ordinary task of 
hunting his father’s strayed asses. After a tedious and unsuc- 
cessful search from the Mountains of Ephraim through Wady 
Karama and Shalim, they reach Ramah by way of Zuph. Here, 
after being away three days, Saul thoughtfully considers the state 
of feelings of his father at home. He seems to anticipate the 
anxious paternal care; and, in order to allay these fears, he 
suggests a return “lest .... father leave caring for the asses 
and take thought of us.’’ While this indicates an affectionate 
and sympathetic nature, it also reveals lack of strength of will to 
persist in the search. In fact, the servant is more persistent, and 
suggests one more plan—viz., to consult Samuel the Seer. Aside 
from providing the customary gift for the consultation, no 
further ceremonies were necessary; and during the approach of 
Saul, the old prophet is divinely informed that this inquirer is to 
be the coming king of Israel. With this knowledge, the seer 
assures the favored inquirer that the asses are found and adds: 
“And on whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it not on thee?” 
(R. V. margin), to which Saul modestly replies, “Am not I a 
Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family 
the least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin? wherefore, 
then, speakest thou to me after this manner?” In this humble 
response we find evidence of a commendable trait—such as would 
be natural to a young man who had not yet held public position 
and who had no ardent desire for popular esteem. Hearing such 
a complimentary salutation from the man of God who was wise 
enough to announce the finding of the lost asses, this unsophisti- 
cated Benjamite might have considered himself much honored. 
Accordingly, his dignity might have risen to an exalted pitch. 
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But, instead, he received the greeting with the respectful bearing 
of a true gentleman. A more striking instance of this quiet, re- 
tiring nature comes a little later at Mizpah, where the Israelites 
were publicly casting lots for a king. On this occasion, when the 
son of Kish sees he is to be chosen, he seeks seclusion “among the 
stuff.” In line with these instances, there is another which dis- 
plays besides a reticent disposition. It was when he was ques- 
tioned by his uncle after his first interview with Samuel, and he 
carefully refused to mention any of the facts which referred to 
his future. One biographer, in commenting upon this behavior, 
ascribes it to “the humility and modesty of a great mind.’ 
While this observation may be true in the first and last of the 
foregoing instances, it seems almost too eloquent for the conduct 
at the casting of lots. Here the “anointed” prince should have 
displayed more fortitude; for, already, he had received trust- 
worthy assurance that the God of Israel was behind him. One of 
these assurances came from the ‘man of God,” and had been 
attested by three convincing proofs. Later, the spirit of God had 
come “mightily upon him,” so that his ecstasies caused his ac- 
quaintances to ask “Is Saul also among the prophets?” Along 
with these private testimonies of Divine sanction, the whole con- 
gregation was now making the public test—by lot. And when the 
“chosen one’ saw that this test was in concurrence with the 
former assurances, he should have arisen boldly and accepted the 
responsibility. He would have shown thereby, an open faith in 
Jehovah and a firm strength of conviction. Instead, we see him 
shrinking, like a blushing school boy, from the gaze of his already 
loyal supporters. Surely this was no evidence that the “Lord 
had given him a change of heart.” However, our criticism 
should not be so narrow as to leave out of account the extreme 
novelty of these circumstances. To this quiet rustic of Gibeah, 
who may have never beheld a royal personage, the responsibilities 
of the new position no doubt appeared quite appalling. 

In this retiring disposition of the king, his enemies may have 
found a reason for fault-finding. For, before Saul has really 
assumed full control of affairs}; the ‘sons of Belial” cry in ridi- 
cule, “How shall this man save us?” ‘To these insults the “man” 
turns a deaf ear—thus displaying a magnanimous, lofty spirit. 
There was also a prudent motive in restraining his personal feel- 
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ings at this time. He needed to preserve peace within the realm 
until he could adjust himself more fully to the new environment. 
‘Thus, in the first stage of the king’s experience, are displayed two 
signal virtues, prudence and self-restraint. 

A certain amount of prudence is also manifest in waiting for a 
special opportunity to assume openly the position of leader. This 
opportunity arrived with the appearance of Nahash the Ammo- 
nite before Jabesh-gilead. His threat to put out the right eyes 
of all the citizens caused a wail to go up from the distracted 
people. When Saul hears of the cruel intent of the enemy, he 
is filled with indignation; the spirit of God “comes upon him 
mightily,” and he comes boldly to the front. He shrewdly recog- 
nizes that the occasion will be such as to draw out the whole pop- 
ulace. He also displays cleverness in sending pieces of his 
slaughtered oxen as an alarm signal. This bloody token, accom- 
panied with a summons in the name of “Saul and Samuel,” brings 
out a strong force with which the enemy is routed. In the use 
of the old prophet’s name in the summons, we find that there is 
still some evidence of hesitancy in assuming full command. 
Another reason might be that he wanted to show respect to his 
aged predecessor, although it is significant that his own name 
precedes Samuel’s. Aside from the shrewd method of arousing 
the people, Saul displays, in the first public service, some marks 
of true generalship. He numbers and divides his forces; he 
sends messengers with a hopeful word to inspire confidence; and, 
like a real Christian hero, he gives the Lord credit for the victory. 
This heroic conduct establishes the complete loyalty of his con- 
stituents, who are now ready to slay the former critical enemies 
of the king; but in this case, as before, his magnanimity asserts 
itself and he declares “There shall not a man be put to death this 
day.” So the people go up to Gilgal and reaffirm allegiance to 
their sovereign, amid the shouts of rejoicing and the smoke of 
peace offerings. In this scene the central figure is, without 
doubt, the king. Standing now among his united and loyal sub- 
jects, radiant in the full bloom of victory, the commanding stature 
of Saul is a worthy study for the poet: 


“He slowly assumes 
All his motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand replumed: 
His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the swathes 


* 
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Of his turban, and see 

he girds now his loins as before 
And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the clasp set before. 
He is Saud, ye remember, 7” g/ory—ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion,”’ 


As we advance into the second stage of our hero’s life, we find 
him planning to carry out the lofty purpose to which he was 
called, viz., to deliver his countrymen from their foreign oppress- 
ors. To this end, he collected a nucleus for a standing army; 
which fact was soon discovered by the Philistines, who at once 
assumed an aggressive attitude. The opposing forces were fac- 
ing each other at Gilgal, where Samuel was to meet Saul and offer 
sacrifices for the favor of Jehovah. The prophet did not come 
at once and the king wondered. The enemy was strengthening 
his position and re-arranging his forces; while the men of Israel 
were becoming restless and fearful under the restraint. To the 
active general, with his victory over Ammon still in mind, and 
with the fact of decreasing ranks staring him in the face, the situ- 
ation is such as to demand radical action. When the “set time” 
for the prophet’s arrival expires, he can stand delay no longer. 
So he calls for the offerings and himself performs the ceremony. 
This act of outright disobedience is soon denounced by the man 
of God, who tells the impulsive sovereign that his “kingdom shall 
not continue,” and that “the Lord hath appointed’’ another prince 
to succeed him. Again we must plead for consideration on behalf 
of the king—while we acknowledge, at the same time, his guilt. 
When we think how trying those long days of delay must have 
seemed to a man of his temperament, we can understand how he 
could, at last, persuade himself to attempt the presumptuous offer- 
ing of sacrifice. Not possessing the abiding faith and sincere 
reverence of the seer, and probably aware that the neighboring 
heathen potentates of his rank claimed a similar right to sacrifice, 
he would see small harm in performing it himself at this critical 
juncture. For, he realized that his impatient soldiers were already 
deserting, and that the growing ranks of the enemy were almost 
ready to advance. But,notwithstanding these apparently practical 
reasons in favor of the step, we observe that it was not taken 
without conscientious scruples—he “forced himself’? to make the 
offering, according to his own confession. ‘That the error had a 
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serious phase, we must admit. While the immoral quality of 
the overt act was minor, yet it involved a vital principle. This 
principle may have been in the mind of the tardy prophet. He 
may have planned the delay in order to bring out the king’s atti- 
tude toward Jehovah. The action of the sovereign at this time 
would tend to indicate something as to his future policy— 
whether it was to be self-centered, with the idea of worldly 
advantage only; or, whether it was to be God-centered, with due 
submission to his supreme will. We know that the outcome of 
the test implied a willful, secular attitude, which took no account 
of the divine decree. Doubtless, the real significance of the 
matter was not realized by the shallow religious mind of the 
offender. Of gigantic physique himself, he was not inclined to 
look to the “Father above” for further assistance. Still in the 
flush of his former vicory, for which he took much personal credit, 
he would feel that he was equally capable for this conflict. That 
he was not so qualified was evinced by the succeeding events. 
These gleams of a vain, independent spirit, standing in contrast 
with his earlier humility and reverence, mark the beginning of 
weakness. 

The lack of respect for divine guidance was soon shown again, 
at Geba. The king had summoned Abiah, the priest, to consult 
Jehovah in regard to future steps in the Philistine campaign. 
But, while in the midst of the ceremony, he observed the panic 
aroused by Jonathan’s stratagem in the camp of the enemy. 
His keen eye saw that now was the time to strike a blow; so 
he rushed away without obtaining the advice of Jehovah. 
This one rash movement was followed by others before the en- 
gagement ended. First, when he saw the extent of the rout, he 
knew the occasion was at hand for resenting the insults which 
the enemy had heaped upon him during the delay. In his selfish 
desire to gratify his passion, he so far forgot the human limita- 
tions of his soldiers as to exact from them a vow to take no re- 
freshment as long as daylight lasted. The result of this un-hu- 
mane command was that many were weakened beyond efficiency 
before night came on. ‘Then, when the time limit of the vow was 
passed, the famished soldiers, after their long fast and arduous 
toil, violated a Mosaic statute by partaking of “flesh and blood” 
before properly preparing it. Another rash remark of the king’s 
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on that occasion was made when it was found that some one had 
partaken presumptuously of refreshment. ‘Then the thoughtless 
words were, “He shall surely die, though it be Jonathan, my son.” 
And when the son stepped boldly forward to meet his fate, the 
father would have carried out his threat had it not been for the 
interference of the people. Saul seemed to think it necessary to 
carry out this threat, which involved his son’s life, in order to 
establish a precedent in exact legal observances. This appears 
rather inconsistent in the light of some of his own former short- 
comings. It also marks a growth in assertion of despotic power 
over former occasions. One commendable act in connection with 
this engagement was the erection of an altar, and the offering 
of sacrifice as a public acknowledgment of the assistance of 
Jehovah. Although there had been other successes, this was the 
“first altar that he built unto the Lord.” Yet, even this act df 
respect may have contained more of fear and of desire for pro- 
pitiation, than a genuine feeling of gratitude for the victory won. 
For, in the record, the building of the altar seems associated with 
the sin of the people in eating “with blood”—not with the cele- 
bration of the victory itself. At this period in the king’s career, 
the unfitting qualities for office begin to overbalance the fitting 
ones—a rash, irreverent despot seems more in evidence than the 
meek, courageous general. 

After numerous successful campaigns against “his enemies on 
every side,” Saul came to the second stage of his degeneracy in 
the contest with Amalek. When Samuel came to advise the king 
as to the manner of the campaign, he seemed to be aware of this 
moral decline. He had observed the tendency toward disobedi- 
ence to divine instruction in former expeditions, so, this time, he 
is very specific. He not only goes into details as to the treatment 
of the captured, but he again reminds Saul that—“The Lord sent 
me to anoint thee to be king over Mis people.” In the remarkable 
victory which ensued the king evidently forgot his obligations to 
the God of Israel. He even ignored the “utterly-destroy” clause: 
for, in the heat of the conflict Agag was taken captive—un- 
harmed. While we do not know who accomplished this task, 
it is hardly possible that Saul did it in person. Doubtless he had 
given the soldiers instruction to spare the king. At any rate, the 
capture of the fallen king marks the beginning of disobedience. 
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Since, aside from the property of the vanquished, he is the only 
person that was spared, it will be reasonable to infer that Saul 
is either directly or indirectly responsible for this first violation 
of the divine instruction; and, consequently, after the Amalekites 
had been “utterly destroyed,” and the Israelite soldiers saw their 
king preserving a forbidden trophy for himself, that after such 
an example, they would see no harm in going into the deserted 
houses and seizing the valuable furnishings; or in driving home 
the ownerless cattle and sheep, as their own share in the campaign. 
Thus the king’s disobedience opened the way for further disobe- 
dience among his soldiers. 

When Samuel comes to rebuke the disobedient monarch, he Hee 
gins with an insinuation which reveals his knowledge of the king’s 
degeneracy. He intimates that he is no longer “little in his own 
eyes” as he was when made “king over Israel.’ After the 
prophet accuses him of “evil in the sight of the Lord,” the 
offender manifests, by his replies, how far he has declined from 
the humble, magnanimous, and noble-hearted king of those earlier 
days. His very boldness in asserting that “I have obeyed,” is a 
brazen presumption. Again, his cowardice in laying the guilt 
upon the people is only another indication of a shallow conscience. 
The purpose to which the captured animals was to be devoted 
was a clever falsehood ; while the later confession ‘‘I have sinned,” 
is one of “lip and not of heart.” The real purpose of the confes- 
sion comes out in the beseeching cry, “Yet honor me now before 
my people”—a repentance prompted not by sorrow for sin, but 
by a desire for popularity. This equivocated reply to the accu- 
sation did more than reveal the king’s imperfections. It was an 
admission—possibly unconscious—that he could no longer com- 
mand, from his subjects, full obedience to God’s law. He was, 
therefore, no longer a capable ruler of the “chosen people,” and 
his kingdom that day was “rent from him.” Thus the second 
test of the kingly aspirant had revealed not only a lack of noble 
personal qualities, but a lack of decision and firmness as a ruler. 
A remark of Cornill seems pertinent here: “His whole character 
has a cast which I would almost call commonplace. The winning 
and all-compelling personality that sways men by moral conquest 
was quite lacking. He was a cavalier: but a king and RULER 
was needed for this position.” 
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That Saul’s weakness at this time was physical as well as 
moral was evident from the consideration shown him by the 
prophet and people. In spite of his divine rejection the people 
made no effort to depose him and select another sovereign; while 
even Samuel “mourned for Saul.” Doubtless the people gratefully 
respected his military genius and service, and were willing to 
overlook the deficiencies : while the Man of God, though deploring 
his moral decline, sympathized with his human defects. Fur- 
thermore, we must bear in mind that the popular ideals for a king, 
during the time of that primitive monarchy, were not so thor- 
oughly elaborated as those of to-day. At any rate, there was 
charitable allowance made for the moral, mental and physical de- 
ficiencies of this their first royal leader. 


The subsequent mental state of Saul, after his rejection, is 
thus characterized by the sacred record: ‘Now the spirit of the 
Lord had departed from Saul and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled (marginal reading ‘terrified’) him.” Whether this was a 
special divine act of punishment, or a natural consequence of the 
mental and physical condition, we are not specifically informed. 
There is no doubt but that such reverses as the king had lately 
experienced would have a depressing effect upon his mind— 
which at no time had given evidence of phenomenal strength. 
Denounced by Samuel, rejected by God, smitten by conscience— 
all of these things, acting upon the proud, self-willed and pas- 
sionate nature, would tend naturally to make him fretful, morose 
and suspicious. And as Saul was now no longer a young man, 
we may justly conclude that the nervous strain of many cam- 
paigns, together with the advancing years, would undermine, to a 
certain extent, his mental structure—which at first had been no 
more than normal. We may say, therefore, that both psychical 
.and physical causes combined to increase his despondency and ill- 
temper. When these frenzies became more numerous, a remedy 
was found in the sweet strains from the harp of the “‘son of Jesse.” 

In his relationship to this “Sweet Singer of Israel,” are revealed 
some further weaknesses in the character of Saul. Although at 
first soothed and won by the music and personality of David, the 
impressionable monarch soon began to be resentful. After the 
triumph over Goliath and the succeeding heroic conduct of the 
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youth, his attitude toward him became open jealousy. Following 
this came a hateful envy; from which it was only a step to at- 
tempted murder. The intense feeling at this stage is implied in 
the threat “I will smite David even to the wall.” Along with 
these emotions there was evidence of dishonesty and fickleness 
in the case of the unfulfilled matrimonial promise of his daughter 
Merab to David. Not keeping this first promise, he made an- 
other—killing of the one hundred Philistines for the hand of 
Michal, the other daughter. This seems to display a cruel and 
merciless spirit. For he does not make this second proposition 
as a matter of state policy. It is either a plan to expose David to 
danger, or merely the gratification of a heartless whim. The 
strength of this hatred is later shown when David has become a 
member of his family. Although it might be thought that this 
new family relationship would lessen the feeling of animosity, it 
seems to have intensified it. This second attempt at the life of his 
rival was thwarted only by a clever stratagem of his daughter. 
After this he was open in his murderous intentions—even issuing 
similar malicious commands to his soldiers. His savage jealousy 
became a ruling passion, leading him to a campaign in search of 
David, who had fled from his presence. The succeeding events 
offer no new suggestions save to show the breadth of the murder- 
ous passion, which even went out towards his son Jonathan (at 
the Feast of the New Moon), and which later brought the sword 
of Edom against the eighty-five priests of Nob. In the latter 
instance his bloody ardor was not cooled by the refusal of his own 
men to perpetrate the deed. So he had to turn to the Edomite, 
who carried out the cruel purpose with precision. 

The two instances where David spares Saul’s life show some 
additional phases of character. When the king saw the gener- 
ous forgiving spirit of his successor to the throne, he wept and 
really seemed penitent. However, he was shrewd enough to 
obtain from the lenient Bethlehemite an oath to spare his de-_ 
scendants. But even this friendly attitude did not last. David 
was reluctant to trust him after the second promise; so he re- 
moved from Israelite domain to Gath. ‘These moments of 
penitence in the life of Saul, show that he was still susceptible to 
generous impulses. But they were merely impulses, soon to be 
forgotten. They are proof, however, of the unstable vacillating 
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resolution, which has become quite prominent in the latter part 
of his life. The tenderness manifested in blessing David at 
the last meeting is almost pathetic, and it suggests a stratum of 
feeling which only cropped out a few times. Another instance 
of it was when Amalek was to be destroyed. Then he thought- 
fully warned the Kenites, who had been friendly to Israel, in 
order that they might make their escape. Yet, these are only faint 
pulsations from the heart of the younger Saul. 

Through all these years, when the king was trying to capture 
his rival, he must have possessed all of the ordinary intellectual 
faculties. For instance, he still retained some interest in the 
country’s welfare, since he forsook this private pursuit once in 
order to drive back the Philistines. Then, the very fact that he 
had numerous followers is an evidence that he was regarded as a 
responsible leader. Noting this, therefore, we must remember 
that his passion was such as would rise in the heart of a sane 
man ; for the people would not have respected his leadership, if he 
had been entirely unbalanced mentally. Consequently, it is fair 
to conclude that, in a moral sense, Saul was surely responsible for 
all his varying phases of conduct. 

In connection with the last battle with the Philistines the signal 
feature is the despair of the king. This mood had been growing 
upon him. In his last two interviews with David, he had shown 
signs of resignation to fate. Evidently, he began to see the futil- 
ity of fighting against the plans of Jehovah. Now, when the 
_ Lord refused to answer him, “neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets ;”’ and when even the witch of En-dor had echoed 
his doom, it was only natural that his view of the situation should 
be gloomy. Although he complained to the shade of Samuel that 
“God had deserted” him, yet some of his old valor must have 
returned when the time for battle approached. For here there 
is an intimation, in the brief record, of a very stubborn defense. 
This would not have been the case unless the king, by his own 
genius and personal example, had inspired courage in his troops. 
When finally the battle begins to be “sore,” he gives some indica- _ 
tion of the old proud spirit which had oftert prompted him to act. 
His excuse, to avoid the sword thrust of the “uncircumcised,” 
shows a disdainful reluctance to face the common fate of the 
warrior,—death at the hands of an enemy. Yet, when we think 
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of this chivalrous nature, accustomed to the triumphs of years of 
service, now realizing that his career as a ruler was at an end, and 
knowing full well that death would come later by the hand of the 
foe, we can make some allowance for his premature method of 
suppressing all these numerous forebodings of disgrace. We can 
understand how this haughty soul, which would be jealous of the 
victory of a shepherd-boy, would also shrink in terror from igno- 
minious defeat ; and in circumstances such as the above would not 
scruple to hasten, with his own hand, the death which seemed 
inevitable. 


By way of a summary we may note, first, the development and 
decline of the moral virtues in our subject. We can start with 
the simple act of faithful domestic duty in seeking the asses; then 
observe the fervent zeal in driving Nahash from Jabesh-Gilead. 
Which notoriety gives rise to haughtiness, ending in irreverence 
in offering the sacrifice at Gilgal. From this lesser disobedient 
act, to the greater one when Amalek was taken, is not a far de- 
cline. All of these steps have a tendency to lead him away from 
the broad unselfish effort of national defense and development, 
downward toward the narrow, selfish end of personal honor and 
enrichment. At this point, after the fall of Goliath, jealousy of a 
rival hero was only the natural outgrowth of a selfish mind. 
Next, after this came hatred and malice. These led to thoughts 
of murder; which later became a ruling passion, extending not 
only to the rival for kingly honor, but threatening also the life of 
a noble son, and bringing death to eighty-five priests and several 
soldiers. ‘Then, at last, when falsehood, duplicity and merciless 
coercion had resulted in both humiliating defeat and divine rejec- 
tion, it was only a natural consequence that remorse should come 
in and prompt the ignoble leap into suicide. 

Along with this dark cloud of character which enshrouds our 
hero there is seen occasionally a brighter lining of varying soft- 
ness. ‘The early humility, prudence and self-restraint; the mag- 
nanimous treatment of enemies ; the conscientious struggle before 
the first disobedience—all these give a roseate hue to the earlier 
period. But the harsh feelings of the later years darken the 
view, until there are only occasional mellow gleams, such as the 
kindly impulses toward David, when he spared the royal life. 
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In the condition of national affairs after Saul’s death, we may 
note some effects of his character. (1) The military power of 
Israel had undergone a profitable discipline due to the signal 
military genius of the leader. David who later made use of this 
power thus shows his appreciation of it: 


“How are the mighty fallen.”’ 
“The sword of Saul returned not empty.”’ 


‘‘Saul and Jonathan were pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided. 
They were swifter than eagles. 

They were stronger than lions.’’ 


And this lament of the poet-king is but an expression of the senti- 
ment of the whole people. (2) That Saul was not a profoundly 
religious man is shown by the stagnant condition of religious life 
during his reign. His one advance step was the altar erected 
after the defeat of the Philistines. His whole attitude toward 
Jehovah and the forms of worship reveal a shallow religious 
nature; and what might be expected as a natural accompaniment, 
was a correspondingly superficial moral sense. (3)In the realm 
of intellect, it may be observed that there were noble aims and 
lofty ideals—but not the mental breadth for realizing them. 
Cornill points out the king’s inability to cope with the whole 
problem of kingdom-construction, and his “lack of appreciation 
of the true character of Israel in her religious function in uni- 
versal history.” 


‘‘How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle.” 


This line from David’s lament seems an appropriate epitaph 
for the first king of Israel. “Mighty’’ only in the narrow sphere , 
of “battle,” he fell, defeated before the onslaught of wide and 
much misunderstood kingly responsibilities. 


PROVISIONS FOR MERCY IN ISRAELITISH LAW. 
ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS, BINGAMTON, N. Y. 


The conventional idea concerning Israelitish law, held by those 
who have not large knowledge of its details, makes much of its 
rigor and sternness. ‘The Hebrew legislation is not commonly 
thought of as strongly encouraging and strictly enjoining a large 
degree of humanity and kindness between man and man., The 
services of that legislation in showing to man a higher ideal of 
righteousness of life, in educating the conscience to a keener sense 
of exact duty, are generally acknowledged. But we do not often 
hear the Israelitish law recognized as having done much for the 
finer and higher side of ethical progress, by setting forth an ideal 
of gentleness and mercy, of brotherly fellow-feeling and brotherly 
conduct, and by leading the nation of Israel toward its realization. 

Yet one who possessed only a general knowledge of that law, 
and did a little reflection upon it, might expect a priori to find such 
nobler elements in it. A body of laws which contains that 
vastly significant sentence, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and bases this commandment on the solemn declaration 
of the Israelites’ special religious privileges, “I am Jehovah’’ 
(Lev. xix. 18), surely promises something in the way of statutes 
of kindness. And again, from a body of law which sets forth 
love to God, not fear of him, or merely strict obedience to him, as 
its fundamental conception, one would be apt to expect a consider- 
able development of the idea of love to man. 

Coming to the details of the legislation, then, we are not sur- 
prised at finding in it an impressive number of merciful and 
humane enactments. I think that it may safely be asserted that 
no nation of antiquity possessed a body of law so rich in these 
ennobling elements as did the Israelites. No other national code 
holds up so fine and lofty an ideal of kindly, gentle, courteous 
living. No other national code did so much for the development 
among its people of this side of man’s life with his fellow-men. 
We can see in the Israelitish legislation a substantial contribution 
to the growth of those parts of the conduct of men toward each 
other on which Christianity laid its great emphasis, and, there- 
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fore, in it we can discern a notable part in the preparation for the 
ideal ethics of Christ’s religion. 

Taking up a systematic exhibition of these humane elements of 
Israelitish law, we may first treat of its provisions for securing 
kindly treatment of the weaker classes of society. And here, of 
course, the poor are conspicuous. The organization of society, 
as laid down in the law, contemplated the continual presence of 
the poor. This idea is explicitly stated in Deuteronomy, ‘The 
poor will never cease out of the land” (xv. 11). The law makes 
no attempt to abolish poverty; it does strive to diminish it, and it 
strives yet more to secure a mitigation of its hardships. It con- 
tains specific enactments for the relief of the poor. It contains 
also repeated injunctions calling for and encouraging kindly 
treatment of them in general; and, in fact, the purpose of all the 
legislation regarding the poor, as was also the case in that re- 
garding other weaker social classes, was to bring about a state of 
society in which kindness to them should be prevalent, inde- 
pendently of any legal requirements. In the law Jehovah reveals 
himself as considering the poor and the necessities of their situa- 
tion, and as desiring to educate the nation up to something like 
his feeling for them. 

The Israelite was forbidden to make a clean harvest of his 
grain and his fruit. He must pass by uncut the corners of his 
grain fields, and leave on the ground the stalks missed in the first 
raking; he must not pluck his fruit clean, or gather what fell of 
itself. The “gleanings” he must leave for the poor (Lev. xix. 
g-10; Deut. xxiv. 19-22). Furthermore, there is a command- 
ment evidently designed in part to allow the poor man to satisfy 
his hunger by plucking fruit or grain in his hands as he passed 
through fields and vineyards (Deut. xxiii. 24). No poor man 
was to be permitted to starve while the fields were full of food. 
The institution of the sabbatical year was also intended for the 
relief of the poor. Every seventh year the fields and vineyards 
and oliveyards must lie fallow, and what sprang up in them was 
the right of the poor man (Ex. xxiii. 10, 11; cf. Lev. xxv. 6, 7, 
20-22). The Israelite was thus periodically forcibly deterred 
from a pursuit of gain so eager that he could not “consider the 
poor.” Again, the prohibition of the taking of interest from a 
Hebrew is explicitly said to be meant to protect and help the poor 
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man (Ex. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 36, 37; cf. Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). 
And though this purpose is not always stated, it is evident in : 
many of the other laws regarding financial transactions, which 
are hereafter to be treated. Lastly, enactments which must, it 
would seem, have been regarded by the Israelites as conspicu- 
ously testifying to Jehovah’s care for the poor are those which 
made the requirements of sacrifice easier for the poor man (Lev. 
Va seh Siig 0p 2e sO acs.) 

Aside from these definite statutes requiring specific acts for 
the benefit of the poor, there are, as has been said, injunctions 
calling for merciful conduct in general toward them. The 
Israelite was specially warned to guard the poor man’s right to 
justice (Ex. xxiii. 6)—a law requiring a consideration for the 
poor and an impartiality in the administration of law which must 
have been unknown among the neighboring peoples of the time, 
as the mercenariness of Oriental justice even to-day may show. 
- Generous charity to the poor is commanded in Leviticus (xxv. 
35-37). And in Deuteronomy this command is found again, 
expanded and deepened in accordance with the peculiar benevo- 
lence and spirituality of the book (xv. 7-11). The Israelite is 
exhorted to give to the poor liberally, and to give with a glad 
ungrudging heart. And he is assured that the blessing of Jeho- 
vah will rest upon him for such action. Here, as elsewhere (Ex. 
xxii. 27; Lev. xix. 10), Jehovah’s regarding of the poor is em- 
phasized, as a means of bringing the nation to kindness to them.* 

In close connection with the poor may be mentioned the widows 
and orphans. ‘They are coupled with the poor in several laws, 
and since they probably were in most cases actually poor, the 
provisions regarding the poor in general might have sufficed for 
them. But the widow and orphan are specially mentioned by the 
law as objects of kindly treatment. Jehovah is said to take 
special thought for them (Ex. xxii. 23, 24; Deut. x. 18), and the 
Israelite is bidden to be of the same spirit. He is commanded to 
see that justice is done them, and this duty is enforced on him 
with a curse for its neglect (Deut. xxiv. 17; xxvii. 19). All 


unkindness to them is strictly forbidden, under pain of severest 
ar ee 
*There are other general laws tending to the relief of the poor, which are 


later discussed. The laws so far cited are those specially designed for this 
object. 
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punishment from Jehovah (Ex. xxii. 22-24). The widow’s 
garment may not be taken as security for a loan (Deut. xxiv. 17), 
as was allowed, with limitations, in other cases. The widow and 
orphan are specially mentioned as recipients of the gleanings 
(Deut. xxiv. 19-22), and the tithes of the third year were for 
them, with the Levite and the sojourner (Deut. xiv. 28, 29 ; XXVI1. 
12, 13). It is easy to see that laws designed for the relief of 
cases of need so appealing as those of the widow and orphan 
would be powerful instruments for the strengthening of that spirit 
of kindness among men which, as has been said, the law of mercy 
was intended to develop. 

Another class which the law guarded was that of hired 
servants, who might be Israelites or sojourners (Deut. xxiv. 14). 
In a more or less primitive community, where slavery existed, 
there was, of course, nothing like a “labor question;”’ but what 
paid workers were to be found were protected in their rights. 
They were not to be oppressed in any way (Deut. xxiv. 14). 
They must receive their wages on the day of their work (Deut. 
XXiv. 14, 15; Lev. xix. 13)—a provision which must have meant 
much to many a poor toiler, and have done much to repress social 
wrong. They were to havea share in the yield of the fields in the 
sabbatical fallow year (Lev. xxv. 6). 

Since these two classes, the poor and the hired servants, were 
almost entirely Israelites,* and we next pass to a class composed 
almost entirely of non-Israelites, we may here pause a moment 
to mention the general reason underlying these commands of 
mercy toward weaker fellow-Israelites. It lies in the relations of 
the people to Jehovah. Each of the chosen people was a friend 
of him. ‘There was no difference between Israelites in his sight 
(Deut. x. 17). He had brought the whole nation, both strong 
and weak, rich and poor, out of Egypt, and placed them all in the 
land of promise. All were his peculiar friends and servants, and 
all were, therefore, deserving of respect and kindness from their 
fellows (cf. Lev. xix. 10; xxv. 36, 38; Deut. xv. 9, 10; xxiv. 18, 


1g; 22)" 


*The legislation regarding the poor contemplates Hebrew poor, and from 
Lev. xix. 13 it may be inferred that the legislation regarding hired servants 
contemplated Hebrews also. ‘‘Sojourners’’ are separately dealt with by the 
law. 
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A third class protected by the law was that of the “sojourner” 
(93): As is well known, the “ger” was a stranger who had left 


his own tribe and lived under the protection of a family or tribe 
to which he did not belong. He was not necessarily a non-Israel- 
ite, but the language of the law indicates that he usually was such. 
His position, in a semi-civilized community, was perilous, for he 
had no natural defenders. He must depend upon the kindness 
of those with whom he dwelt, and here the law steps in to assure 
him of such kindness. ‘The Israelite is more than once com- 
manded to hold himself from doing any wrong to the sojourner, 
and reminded that his fathers were sojourners in Egypt, in order 
to rouse in him a fellow-feeling for the stranger in his land, and 
thus secure obedience to the command (Ex. xxii. 21; xxill. 9; 
Lev. xix. 33, 34; Deut. i. 16; xxiv. 17,18). Nay more, he must 
go beyond mere negative abstaining from wronging the stranger ; 
he is bidden to “love the sojourner” (Deut. x. 18, 19). The law 
must be the same for sojourner as for home-born (Lev. xxiv. 22; 
cf. Num. ix. 14; xv. 14-16, 29),* and strict justice must be done 
the sojourner before the law (Deut. i. 16; xxiv. 17, 18; xxvii. 
19)—-provisions that put the Israelitish state in advance of some 
modern civilized nations, in the treatment of foreigners. The 
sojourner must have a share in the gleanings (Lev. xix. 9, I0; 
Deut. xxiv. 19-22), and in the tithes of the third year (Deut. xvi. 
I1; xiv. 29); he is to participate in the joy of the feast of weeks 
(Deut. xvi. 11), and the Sabbath rest is ordained partly for his 
benefit (Ex. xxiii. 12). We are accustomed to think of the 
Israelites as a nation of narrow sympathies, despising all foreign- 
ers and thinking it no wrong to ill-treat them. Doubtless certain 
things in their later history give some ground for this view of 
them. But that it is not the whole truth is easy to see from their 
possessing early in their national life laws prescribing a treatment 
of foreigners so just, so generous, so kindly. The Israelites had 
laws a long way in advance of the alien legislation of other early 
peoples. And the foreigner enjoyed among them a unique 


*There was an exception to this in the case of interest, which could be ex- 
acted of a foreigner, not of a Hebrew (Deut. xxiii. 19-20). 
TAs the sojourner was obliged to adopt the religion of the land where he 


dwelt, these laws of religions privilege represent obligations resting on him as 
well as privileges enjoyed. 
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degree of protection and kindness. The fundamental idea of 
these laws requiring kindness to the stranger has already been 
hinted at. It is Jehovah’s attitude toward him, as in the case of 
the laws requiring kindness to Israelites. ‘Jehovah, your 
God,.... he... .loveth the sojourner” (Deut. x. 18), says Deu- 
teronomy, and goes on to say that Jehovah’s people must imitate 
him here—‘Love ye therefore the sojourner” (Deut. x. 19). 

With all these humane statutes, the existence of slavery, with 
all its attendant deprivations and sorrows, seems to us in sharp 
discord. We are not interested to make an apology for its 
presence in so early a society as that of the Israelites. It was 
there, as in all the rest of the world in those days. But we are 
glad to find the Israelitish law here also true to its general merci- 
ful spirit, and seeking in many ways to ease the galling of the 
slave’s chains. There were, it is true, certain things apart from 
legal provisions which made slavery less of an evil in Israel than 
in other nations. Slaves were comparatively few, and the slave 
trade, source of slavery’s worst terrors, cannot have been exten- 
sive, for slave-markets are not mentioned in the Old Testament. 
And the primitive state of the community, making owners share 
in the slaves’ work, prevented the worst cruelties and injustice.* 
But the humane divine law did the most to lighten the slave’s 
hard lot. 

The slave among the Israelites,» whether an Israelite or a 
foreigner, was an ordinary slave, the chattel of his master, subject 
to sale to an Israelite or a foreigner,t to giving away, and to 
inheritance.t He could be acquired by purchase, by capture in 
war, by his own selling of himself, or by virtue of his being a 
child of aslave. All the essential hardships of the slave’s lot were 
thus present. Yet he was not despised by the law, as among the 
Greeks and Romans. ‘The master was not permitted to kill the 
slave, under penalty of death for so doing (Ex. xxi. 20). A 


*Harper, Com. on Deut., p. 424. ; : 

+Except in the cases of a female Israelite slave made a subordinate wife, and 
of a female captive made a wife and afterward turned away. 

{The right of an Israelite slave to emancipation after six years of course 
somewhat qualifies this statement. 

gBut if a slave struck by his master lived a day or two and then died, the 
master was not punished (Ex. xxi. 21). Harper (Com. on Deut., p. 425) thinks 
that this provision rests on the theory that death was thus shown not to have 


been intended. 
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slave maimed in eye or tooth by his master must be freed (Ex. 
xxi. 26, 27). The slave had his share in the joy of the feast of 
weeks (Deut. xvi. 11), and in the sacrificial feasts (Deut. xii. 12), 
in the fruit of the sabbatical fallow year (Lev. xxv. 6), and in 
the Sabbath rest (Ex. xxiii. 12), which indeed in the view of 
Deuteronomy was designed partly for his benefit (Deut. v. 14). 
The enjoyment of these religious privileges meant, to be sure, that 
the foreign-born slave was compelled to adopt the Israelite 
religion, which seems to the modern conscience an oppression. 
But the heathen left his gods when he left his land, and when car- 
ried into a foreign country he had no scruple about worshipping 
its god. ‘This adoption of the religion of Israel made the non- 
Israelite slaves in a real sense brethren of their masters, and 
secured for them a position and merciful treatment which could 
not otherwise have been theirs. A very significant and very 
advanced provision is that which forbids the surrendering of a 
fugitive slave to his master, and demands for him liberty and 
kindly treatment (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16). This would do much to 
make the slave’s life easier, by constraining the master so to act 
toward him that he would not be inclined to run away. The 
dreadful lot of the female captive of war was mitigated by stat- 
utes requiring that she should be allowed a month’s mourning 
for her people before her captor could marry her, and that if he 
wished afterward to be rid Of her he might not sell her, but must 
let her go free (Deut. xxi. toff). This seems like a very small 
degree of mercy, but compared with the condition of the female 
captive in other nations, where she had no rights at all, it is seen 
to be a long step in humanity and something like chivalry. 

Except this last, the laws so far considered are for slaves of any 
nationality, Israelitish or foreign alike. But to the Israelitish 
slave the law was still kinder. An Israelite was not to be made 
to endure the lowest degradation of slavery, or to do the meanest 
work. He was rather to be treated as a hired servant (Lev. xxv. 
39-43). The law’s care for an Israelite woman sold by her father 
to be a concubine for her purchaser or his son deserves mention. 
She was protected by laws which seem to us a very small relief 
for a horrible state of affairs, but which, viewed in the light of the 
customs of the time, appear as a considerable step forward (Ex. 
XX1. 7-11). Above all, there was for the Israelite the great relief 
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of the right to emancipation after six years. When he had 
served so long, he might claim his freedom in the seventh year, 
taking his wife, if he had her before enslavement (Ex. xxi. 2-4; 
Deut. xv. 12),* or, if he chose, might make himself a life-long 
slave (Ex. xxi. 5, 6; Deut. xv. 16, 17). And when the slave 
was freed, his master was to assist him with gifts to make a fresh 
start in life (Deut. xv. 13, 14). The law of Leviticus adds a 
provision for the emancipation of slaves at the year of jubilee, 
when they and their families were to go free and return to their 
hereditary properties (Lev. xxv. 40-42). And the Levitical law 
also provides that a Hebrew who has sold himself to a foreigner 
is to be treated kindly, and may be redeemed by a kinsman at any 
time, on payment of a sum determined by the number of years 
remaining before the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-55). . 

When these laws are considered together, it will be seen that 
the Israelitish legislation regarding slavery, and therefore the 
Israelitish spirit regarding the slave, was incomparably juster 
and kinder than was the case anywhere else in the ancient world, 
and that the life of the slave among the Israelites must have been 
far happier than in any other nation of the time. The law of 
slavery is evidently based on a recognition of the rights of slaves 
as men and women, a thing hardly found elsewhere than in Israel. 
Few things seem more certain evidences of the divine character 
of the Israelitish law than its mérciful provision regarding 
slavery, springing ultimately as they do from the perception of 
the sacredness of the human soul and of human life, and pointing 
toward that abolition of bondage which Christianity always 
brings about. 

Leaving the protection of the weaker classes of society, we may 
next take up certain provisions intended to prevent inhumanity 
in the administration of law. The family of a criminal was not 
to suffer with him (Deut. xxiv. 16). When punishment by flog- 
ging was ordered, it must be inflicted in the presence of the judge, 
and forty stripes was the maximum. This in itself was a merci- 
ful provision, but the reason appended shows a still finer kind of 
mercy. It was so commanded that the criminal should not be- 
come an object of contempt, “lest... . thy brother should seem 


*In Deuteronomy the right of emancipation is given to the female slave also. 
Jeremiah (xxxiv. 8-22) complains of violations of this law. 
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vile unto thee” (Deut. xxv. 2,3). The testimony of one witness 
was not sufficient to procure the infliction of the death penalty 
(Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xix. 15)*—certainly a humane law, when 
the ruthless and hasty justice of a semi-civilized community is 
considered. But most important of these elements of mercy in 
the administration of law was the institution of the six cities of 
refuge, whither he who had killed another unintentionally might 
flee and be safe (Num. xxxv. 9-15, 22-28; Deut. xix. 4-13). 
There must be a trial, to ascertain whether the killing were really 
unintentional, but meanwhile, and afterward if he were adjudged 
guiltless, the slayer was secure within the refuge. To appreciate 
the value of this institution, we must remember that the punish- 
ment of murder was the taking of the slayer’s life by the nearest 
relative. With such rude methods of justice, naturally swift and 
passionate, the innocent would have been likely often to suffer, 
but for the cities of refuge ordained by this humane section of 
the law. These various merciful qualifications of the adminis- 
tration of law must have done much in the rude early Israelite 
times, accustomed to cruelty and injustice of various sorts in the 
forms of law, to cultivate a juster and kinder spirit and conduct. 

We may next consider certain provisions for mercy in the laws 
regarding financial transactions. Money-lending is certainly a 
place where kindness and its opposite may find large room for 
exercise. To be sure, since the taking of interest from a fellow- 
Israelite was prohibited (Ex. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 36-37; Deut. 
XXili. 19-20), and since effectual safeguards against excessive 
debt, such as are hereafter described, existed, the possibilities of 
oppression by creditors were far more limited than elsewhere 
in the ancient world. Still there was room for it, and here the 
law interposes, emphatically on the side of mercy and the poor 
debtor. An outer garment taken as security from a poor man 
must be restored before sundown, that he might sleep in it (Ex. 
xxii. 26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 12,13). The poor man had no cover- 
ings at night beyond his ordinary clothes, and without his garment 
would suffer in the cold nights of Palestine. As before said, a 
widow’s clothes might not in any case be taken in security (Deut. 
xxiv. 17). Nor might the hand mill for making the daily supply 
of flour, or the upper millstone, be so taken, for this would be de- 
hac as Leebentenn ik ea a i anomie ane Nk Ie TS 


*Deuteronomy extends this law to amy crime. 
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priving the debtor of his means of living, taking “life to pledge” 
(Deut. xxiv.6). Best of all, security might not be forcibly taken 
from a debtor’s house. The creditor must stand without, and 
have the pledge brought forth to him (Deut. xxiv. 10, 11). The 
poor man’s house was sacred. This is a rarely useful provision, 
defending the debtor from the greed which the sight of his pos- 
sessions might arouse in the creditor, and from the rich man’s 
unfeeling and positively harmful contempt for his poor belong- 
ings, and demanding true courtesy in dealing with the poor. 
Underlying all these merciful commands, and expressed with 
some of them, is the motive of imitating Jehovah’s kindness to 
the poor and weak—“‘for I am gracious” (Ex. xxii. 27; cf. Lev. 
xxv. 38; Deut. xxiv. 13, 18). 

A notably merciful element in the law is that prescribing the 
release from debt in the sabbatical year. At the end of every 
seventh year there was to be a general remission of debts due 
‘from Israelites, though they might still be exacted of foreigners, 
the motive clearly being compassion for the unfortunate in the 
nation (Deut. xv. 1-3). Somewhat akin to this is the legislation 
in Leviticus regarding the redemption of property in the year of 
jubilee. In that year every purchaser of property was obliged to 
return it to the original owner (Lev. xxv. I0, 13, 28), except in 
the case of house-property in walled cities.* Land might not be 
sold outright, for it was Jehovah’s (Lev. xxv. 23). Even if desi- 
rous of selling, the owner might only grant a sort of lease, the 
price to be fixed by the number of crops due before the jubilee 
(Lev. xxv. 15,16). Ifa man were forced by poverty to sell his 
land, his kinsman must redeem it (Lev. xxv. 25), or if he had 
none, and grew rich enough (Lev. xxv. 26, 27), he might redeem 
it himself, for a proper price (Lev. xxv. 31). House-property in 
villages was subject to the same law as land (Lev. xxv. 31). 
Most careful precaution was thus taken to protect men from being 
permanently impoverished. 

Two more sorts of provisions for mercy remain to be cited. 
First, we may mention a rarely humane sort, for the defense of 
animals. The rest of the Sabbath was for them, as well as for men 
(Ex. xxiii. 12; Deut. v.14). They are to sharé in the fruit of 


*This might be sold in perpetuity, with a right of redemption for one year 
from the sale (Lev. xxv. 29-30). 
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the fields in the sabbatical fallow year (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 
7). Inthe robbing of nests, the mother-bird must be spared, the 
motive evidently being the sacredness of the parental relation 
(Deut. xxii. 6, 7). A similar feeling probably lay at the root of 
the prohibition of the boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 
xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26; Deut, xiv. 21). The ox treading out the 
grain on the threshing floor was not to be muzzled (Deut. xxv. 
4). And a fallen animal must always be lifted up (Deut. xxii. 
4). It is obvious that in the case of animals, as in other cases, 
the relation to Jehovah is the fundamental motive of kindness. 
Jehovah, the creator, loves his creatures, high or low in the scale 
of being, and his people are to include animals as well as men in 
the merciful conduct which love for him inspires. The animals 
are not mere machines, to be used until worn out and then thrown 
away, but are entitled to a share in the consideration which the 
Israelites had for their brothers in the nation and other fellow- 
men. . 

Finally, there are in the law certain prescriptions of neighborly 
kindness. Houses must have railings round the roofs, to guard 
against any one’s falling (Deut. xxii. 8)—a merciful precaution, 
and very necessary for eastern life, where many accidents occur 
through the habit of sitting and sleeping on the flat roof. Here 
the principle is that every one of Jehovah’s people is precious to 
him, and that they must guard one another. Oppression and 
robbery, and hate, grudges and revenge were strictly forbidden 
among Israelites (Lev. xix. 13, 17, 18). Kindness to the deaf 
and blind was commanded (Lev. xix. 14). Lost property, in 
stray cattle or of any other sort, must be at once restored to ‘its 
owner, and a fallen animal belonging to another must be lifted up 
(Deut. xxii. 1-4). Lastly—and this is one of the noblest com- 
mandments in the law—estrangement between Hebrews was not 
to prevent duties of neighborly kindness. (Ex. xxiii. 4, 5). 

This completes the setting forth of the humane and kindly ele 
ments of the Israelitish law. And since the purpose of this 
article has been only to do what has been heretofore somewhat 
neglected, at least in more popular discussions of the law, that is, ° 
to show just how rich it is in provisions for mercy, we may here 
close our treatment of the matter. Certainly enough has been 
brought forward to confirm what was said at the outset concern- 
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ing the quantity, the quality, and the usefulness of these merciful 
statutes of Israel. 

One concluding remark may be made, however. It is interest- 
ing to note again, what has been repeatedly pointed out in the 
course of our discussion, that many of these provisions for mercy 
explicitly, and all implicitly, are based in some way upon the 
character of the God of Israel. His love, his care for all his 
chosen people and all others of his creatures, his gracious observa- 
tion of all the details of their lives, his affectionate consideration 
of their needs, his specially kindly thought for the weak and help- 
less, underlie and are plainly revealed in these merciful enact- 
ments. The law shows mercy as required of men because of his 
mercy, as well as righteousness because of his righteousness. It 
would be interesting to go into the question of whether, in conse- 
quence of this part of the law, there may not have been in Israel a 
clearer perception of the love of God than is often thought. But 
such a discussion lies outside the proper limits of this article, 


Current Biblical Chougbt. 


In the second number 
TwoNew of the Zeitschrift 
Phoenician fiir alttestamentliche 
Inscriptions. Wissenschaft for 
1902, STADE comments on certain ex- 
pressions found in two recently 
unearthed Phcenician inscriptions. 
Their interest to students of the 
Bible makes them worthy of brief 
mention. 

The first is the opening of an 
eleven-line dedicatory inscription 
found in Sardinia last year. The first 
three words are 


WPA DONT JAN? 


Of course the Hebrew equivalent for 
the second word could only be the 
divine name Ha-Elohim, so that it 
means 
“To the Lord, the holy god,” 

and thus furnishes us with a new 
and indisputable instance of the 
construction as a singular noun of 
the divine name with a plural form. 
For the entire phrase STADE well 
compares I. Sam. vi. 20, where the 
men of Beth-shemesh ask, “Who is 
able to stand before the LORD, this 
holy God?” 


In the inscription 
4 
ay a pecond on the tomb of a 
ida priest of Carthage, 
Srapz, following CiERMoNn?T-GAN- 


NEAU, thinks that we may have a 
parallel to the expression “the second 
priest,” used for example in II. 
Kings xxv. 18, to designate the office 
held by Zephaniah, the priest next in 
rank to Seraiah, “the chief priest.” 
The ancestry of the Carthaginian 
priest is traced back on his tomb 
through four generations, of which 


the first two bear the title BIW, 
while the last two are termed “chief 
of the priests.” It would seem at 
first glance to be very evident that 
in the priesthood of some Carthagi- 
nian cult there was, besides a chief 
priest, also a second priest, just as in 
the temple at Jerusalem. The only 
difficulty lies in the omission of the 
word priest both times before the 
word RJWH, which, if an ordinal 
numeral “second” (written for 
“3wrm), would hardly be expected 
to stand without its substantive. 
Even if we adopt STADE’s sugges- 
tion that it may be the active parti- 
ciple in the sense of “to be second” 
(cf. devrepodvTa in the LXX. of 
Jer. lii. 24), the difficulty seems to 
remain, why was the word priest 
omitted? So that it is possible 
that this parallel may have to be 
given up. At least, however, as 
STADE remarks, the inscription proves 
that at Carthage, as among other 
Semites, the genealogical principle 
was strictly maintained in the suc- 
cession to high sacerdotal office. 


“He Brake Probably many read- 
The Battle.” ers of the Psalms 

have shared the same 
feeling, a feeling of surprise, when- 
ever in Ps. Ixxvi. they reached the 
word battle in verse 3: “there he 
brake the arrows of the bow, the 
shield, the sword and the battle.” A 
little reflection, however, enables one 
to realize that after all the expression 
is a figure of speech (battle for im- 
blements of battle) no more bold 
than many other similar figures 
throughout the Old ‘Testament. 
Hosea uses the same word in the 


CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT, 


same sense where he declares that 
God “will not save by bow, nor by 
sword, nor by battle, by horses, nor 
by horsemen” (i. 7). 

Prof. HoutsMA, in the same num- 
ber of the same magazine, has 
advanced the opinion that the word 


monbn milchamah, translated 


battle in these two passages, is not a 
figure of speech, but is properly 
speaking the name of a weapon, that 
weapon namely, which Resheph, a 
Pheenician god of the thunder-storm, 
was pictured as hurling. A refer- 
ence to the margin of the R. V. will 
reveal the fact that the expression 
translated in the text as arrows 
means primarily fiery shafts or 
lightnings. It is in fact none other 
than the word resheph in a plural 
form. Now, says Houtsma, this 
word ought to be singular and follow 
the word bow, so that the passage 
would mean, In Zion Jehovah de- 
stroyed the bow of Resheph and his 
shield, his sword and his mulcha- 
mah—his characteristic weapon as 
thunder-god. 

To support this fabric of conject- 
ure, HoutsMa has no other passage 
containing the word milchamah, but 


he calls to his aid the words oind P 
lechum, and ond , lechem, both 


from the same root as milchamah. 
Of these, the former is entered in 
our dictionaries as an obscure word, 
and a comparison of the different 
renderings of it in our R. V. (Job 
xx. 23—last word; and Zeph. i. 17— 
next to the last word), will reveal 
the difficulty our translators have ex- 
perienced with this word. If we are 
to believe the Dutch professor, the 
former passage should be rendered, 
“He shall rain it upon him by means 
of the sudden gust of wind;’” that is 
to say, this word lechum “designates 
the means by which the rain pours 
itself out, the sudden gust which 
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tears the clouds apart, called forth 
by the milchamah or weapon of the 
storm-god.” 

The fact that this meaning, though 
suitable in Job, is utterly unsuitable 
in Zephaniah, militates seriously 
against it, though Hoursma merely 
dismisses this passage with the re- 
mark that it “does not come into 
consideration here.’’ He turns, how- 
ever, the more eagerly to Deut. xxxii. 
24, where he is able again to point 
to the collocation of this same root 


ond with the word resheph. 
Among the curses that shall light 
upon unfaithful Israel, we read that 
they shall be “devoured with burning 
heat” or “burning coals’ (R. V. 
text and margin). The latter word 
will be recognized at once as resheph, 
the same that we met in Ps. Ixxvi. 
And the word translated “devoured” 


is ‘pmb: Of this HoutsMA says: 
“Evidently here also is meant the 
desolating hurricane with its accom- 
panying downpour.” 

Finally, in the interesting narra- 
tive of the dream that the Midianite 
soldier told his companion whilst 
Gideon overheard, Houtsma sees in 


the Coayy ond dydy, the 
“cake of barley bread,’ according to 
our versions, rather a “whizzing of 
the hurricane of the rain-storm,” a 
translation probably justified if the 


point in debate, the meaning of ond 
as hurricane, is granted. 


What then is the 


No Mythologi- 12+ result of the 
cal Usage Lurks comparison of — all 
Here. 


these passages? It 
seems a plausible suggestion that in 
Job where the immediate context 
speaks of “raining,” the word lechum 
should have a meaning connected 
with the notion of a storm. But on 
the other hand, in the same verse, 
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as well as in the two following 
verses, there is mention of the body 
of the prosperous evil-doer, through 
which the weapons of God’s wrath 
shall be hurled as he rains them down 
upon him; and this meaning of body, 
or bowels, suits the passage in 
Zephaniah perfectly, whereas the 
notion of a storm does not. This 
verse in Job is moreover the only 
one of those cited in which there is 
unmistakable reference to rain. The 
fact that the word resheph, flame, 
the proper name of a Pheenician 
deity, but a current common noun in 
Hebrew usage, occurs twice in close 


juxtaposition with the root on, 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


we may safely ascribe to mere 
chance: to this chance, namely, that 
this root means, first, to fight, from 
which we get the word milchamah, 
war or battle, with which the poetic 
idea of a flaming weapon is cognate; 
and second, to eat (cf. lechem, 
bread), or to consume, with which 
the idea of a consuming flame is 
cognate. We may therefore regard 
Houtsma’s proposal as unproven 
and unsatisfactory. And it should 
be noted that even were he right, 
there could be no just inference from 
this to a primitive worship of 
Resheph by the Hebrews. 
JAMES Oscar Boyp. 


EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION SHOWING HOW 
WIDESPREAD IS THE FEELING THAT THE 
TIMES CALL URGENTLY FOR A JOUR- 
NAL SUCH AS THE BIBLE STUDENT: 


When THE BIBLE STUDENT was about to be set on foot, 


we received numbers of letters, the tenor of which may be gathered 


from the following extracts: 


Prin, W. Caven, “There is, in my 
D. D., Knox opinion, need for the 
Coll., Toronto, publication of a 
Can. monthly magazine 
such as you describe. The Radical 
Criticism, it can scarcely be doubted, 
is doing not a little, through some of 
its representatives, to impair the au- 
thority of. Scripture and injure vital 
religion. Such a periodical, whilst 
absolutely faithful to sound doctrine, 
and whilst adequately discussing all 
matters affecting the form and con- 
tents of Scripture, should not be too 
controversial in tone.” 


“Your letter asking 


Prof, A. GC; Fan9, 
my opinion on cer- 
Zenos, D. D., Rain nh f 
Chicavo, Ill ain phases of your 
80, i work on Tue BIBLE 


STUDENT, has been, I regret to say, 
mislaid, so that I cannot answer your 
questions seriatim, but on the general 
subject I would say that, in the first 
place, I see a great field for just the 
kind of work you outline and charac- 


terize in your scheme. I am of the 
opinion that the conservative side 
upon questions of Biblical History 
and Criticism can be, and ought 
to be, presented clearly and vigor- 
ously along with a discussion, full 
and free, of the radical views.” 


The following extracts are samples of many letters received since: 


“T send you an order 
Isaac Murray, for THE Briere STU- 
New Glasgow, penx I have one 
N, S., Can. request to make. 
Please let us have as much informa- 
tion as possible of the right kind 
from exploring companies who are 
searching for proof of the truth of 
our blessed Bible. Ministers sworn 
to preach the good old faith delivered 
to the saints are actually preaching 
Pantheism among us. Then we have 
that destructive school of which 
SmitH, Driver, &c., are leaders. We 
need a paper like yours and you need 
much wisdom and learning and ac- 
tivity—may God grant all to you in 
conducting THE Bripre STUDENT. 
The attack on the Bible is no longer 
by outside heathen or infidels, but by 
men in the church. The so-called 
church against itself.” 


“Tet me assure you 
and your colleagues 
f my warm sym- 
pathy in your effort 
stare super antiquas 


Rev. Robert 
Sinker, D, D., 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge,Eng. 


vias in these days, when there seems 
to be a universal craving for novelty 
and when in such works as the En- 
cyclopedia Biblica one almost asks if 
anything remains out of the old 
truth.” 


Prin. D.H. Mac- "ome time ago I 
Vicar,D.D., saw a copy of THE 
Pres. Col., Mon- Brsyze STUDENT and 
treal, Can. was much interested 
in its contents and projected line of 
work. ‘There is a large field which 
I trust it may occupy with success 
and profit to the interest of truth.” 


“I enjoy the maga- 
R. W. Lowey sine very much al- 
Buffalo, N. Y. though not quite in 
harmony with its extreme conserva- 
tism. It is a much needed antidote 
to The Biblical World with its gene- 
ral uncertainty concerning so many 
of the important facts and doctrines 
of Biblical religion. Thank God for 
a publication like THe Brsre Stu- 
DENT, whose editors stand somewhere 
and whose errors are on the side of 
safety !” 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMENT. 
Presbyterian Church (North). 


“We wish to com- 


The Presby- mend THE BIBLE- 
terian, Phila- SruDENT in most 
delphia, Pa. hearty terms, and 


take pleasure in bringing it to the 
attention of the readers of the Pres- 
byterian.” 


“I congratulate you 


Rev. H. os upon your evident 
Minton, D.D. success.” 

“Tap BrsreE STUu- 
Kansas DENT is what its 
Presbyterian. same implies. The 


six editors are representative Presby- 
terian ministers. In the April num- 
ber nineteen separate topics are 
treated in a suggestive way in the 
department of Editorial Notes, and 
the seven contributed articles are able 
presentations of timely subjects, dis- 
cussed in an admirable manner. 
Pastors will find this magazine a 


valuable addition to their list of cur- 
rent literature.” 


Prof. W. D. “T am delighted with 
Kerswill, Line THe BriBte STU- 
coln Univ., Pas DENT.” 


“T hope the financial 


Rev. W-S.P. progress is as satis- 
Bryan, D. Ds factory to you as the 
Chicago, Ill. magazine is to its 
readers.” 

“T was well pleased 
Rev. W. J. with THE BIBLE 
McConkey, 


re STUDENT at first; am 
Grove City, Pa. better pleased as 


each number reaches me.” 


“T congratulate you 


Prof. ara ME on the general excel- 
ane aie lence of the periodi- 


cal. It is just to my 
mind. I take more satisfaction in it 
than in any other publication.” 


Presbyterian Church (South). 


“With each number 
The Central we are the more 
Presbyterian. satisfied that this 
monthly meets in an admirable way 
a real want. It gives a brief and 
interesting discussion of the great 
and serious Bible questions of the 
day by men who are scholarly, sound 
and devout. We do not know of any 
other periodical that can be compared 
with it in real practical value in its 


field, not only to ministers and stu- 
dents, but to intelligent readers of all 
classes.” 


“Let me congratulate 


Rey pee. a you on a splendid 
Ournoy, LV. Lr, ? 
PMNS T A teed detalii 


BrisLéE STUDENT is in- 
valuable, and I trust that a very large 


number of ministers in various 
churches are beginning to feel that it 
is a necessity for their equipment.” 


Pres, Henty “I wish I were a rich 
Louis Smith, man, or even one in 
Abst Col. : moderately flourish- 


ing circumstances; if 
50,7 1 vite certainly send you a 
check . . as it is, I can only give 


you and the magazine my heartiest 
good wishes, and my subscription. 
This I most cordially do, for there is 
ample room and need for just such a 
journal.” 

“THe BIBLE §tu- 


ae Pee DENT, in my judg- 

es fn aan men t admirably 
. D., Louwis- : 

meet a urgent 

ville, Ky. ots r bes 


need, and the Janu- 
ary issue just to hand gives good 
promise of great usefulness. To 
ministers and intelligent laymen it 
will prove of good service. I wish it 
abundant success.” 


Rev. Charles “THe BrBie STU- 
Ghiselin, D. D., DENT is the best mag- 
She herdstown, azine of its kind in 

a. America. It meets a 
want not easy to supply elsewhere. 
It is exegetical and expository— 
reverent and orthodox in its atti- 
tude, scholarly and advanced in its 
methods—and it is indispensable to 
the minister of our church who 
would keep abreast of the best cur- 
rent Biblical thought.” 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMENT. 


Canadian. 
Prin. William “I read the magazine 
Caven,D.D., with much interest 
Knox College, and hearty sym- 


Toronto, Can, pathy.” 


“In renewing my 


OSS nin subscription to THE 
aia et Brst—E StTuvent, I 
Mimico, 3 

must bear testimony 
Canada. 


to my hearty appre- 
ciation of the magazine. In its 
pages the critical and devotional ele- 
ments are finely blended.” 


_, “The pages of THE 
The Dominion piste STuDENT will 
Presbyterian. 42 followed with 
keen interest during the next six 
months, while the discussion covers 
one of the battle-fields between the 
old and the new criticism. In the July 
issue, Dr. W. J. BrrcHER discusses 
_ the International Lessons in their 
literary setting. The Gospel in Gen- 
esis, by Dr. J. A. Ketso; and the 
Fall and Modern Thought, by Dr. D. 
S. Grecory, take us at once into the 
heart of the present day controversy. 
Amid much else that is interesting, 
Bible students will turn to those 
papers that deal directly with the 
passages now being studied in the 
homes and in the Sabbath Schools of 
English-speaking lands.” 


“The articles are 
The Uesecal thoroughly well-in- 
ae a formed, but free 
tonto, Canada. enough from the 


technical to be the most thoroughly 
acceptable to the general reader. It 
is well worth seeing. In the October 
number Professor F. R. BEATTIE dis- 
cusses ‘Jesus’ Doctrine of Prayer.’” 


Associate Reformed. 


“Tue Brsrg STu- 
EN?T of both January 
Reformed Pres and February has 
byterian. reached our table. 
It is a handsome magazine of sixty 
pages, closely printed, besides adver- 
tising. It is just such a magazine as 


the Christian public needs, and well 
_bears out its name.” 


The Associate 


Cumberland. 


Prof. W. P. “There is room for 
Bone, Lebanon, Tur Brstx StupEnt. 

enn. I wish for it the 
greatest success. I like it for its so- 
lidity and conservatism. You are on 
the right track.” 


“A Biblical magazine 


i oe worthy of circula- 
ng ftesty- tion is Tue Brste 
terian. 


STUDENT, issued by 
the R. L. Bryan Company, of Colum- 
bia, S. C. It is scholarly and safe. 
The articles are brief, and the edito- 
rials are what those who know the 
editors expect, strong and able.” 


United. 
Professor ‘ D. “I am in full sym- 
Irons, D. ).5 pathy with the un- 
Xenia, Ohio. dertaking and wish 


you much success.” 


Rev. W.G. Glad to see THE 


Moehead: STUDENT each month. 
he RE I am sure it is doing 
Xenia, Ohio. 


much good, And its 
testimony is greatly needed, for seri- 


ous error is spreading over the 
country.” 

Southern. 
Pal “Far and away the 
Cau pore ** best magazine that 
NEC: if comes to my table.” 
Rev. I, H. “Your magazine is 


Whaling, D. D., worth many times its 
Lexington, Va. subscription _ price.” 


Northern. 


sah “I have received the 
Prof, William B. ¢ 3+ number of THE 
Greene, D.D.» Brere SrupENnt, and 
Princeton, N. J+ 7 am delighted with 
it. It seems to me so attractive in 
appearance that he who sees it must 
read it, and so good and strong in 
matter that he who begins to read it 
must keep on and become convinced 
and persuaded.” 


BAPTIST COMMENT. 


“Tue BrsreE StTu- 


Western Re- DENT, published in 
corder, Louis: Columbia, S. C., con- 
ville, Ky. tinues to delight us. 


It is so strong and true, so able and 
so orthodox, it cannot fail to be a 
great help to any preacher or layman 
who will read it. We wish every 
minister who reads the Recorder 
would send twenty cents for a copy 
of Tue Brite STUDENT.” 


“The editorial notes 


Baptist Com- cover a large field 
monwealth, of suggestions. The 
articles on Demonology, by Dr. 


Davis; The Distinctive Characteris- 
tics of the Gospel of Mark, by A. iy! 
Rosertson; The Feast of John V., 
by Grorce T. Purves; “His Own 
City,” by R. L. Stewart; The Func- 
tion of the Miracle, by W. B. GREENE, 
Jr.; The Studies in the Psalms, by A. 
S. Carrier, are good. The Current 
Biblical Thought notices and book 
reviews are excellent.” 


“I have been much 
Rev. E. Y. Mul- interested in reading 
fins, D.D» it, and believe that 
Louisville, Ky. you are doing a great 
service to the cause of evangelical 
Christianity in the publication of this 


journal.” 


“T have just received 
Prof, Bernatd C. poe Brain STUDENT 
Taylor, Crozier for the months Jan- 
Theol, Sem., uary to May. For 
Chester, Pa. some reason I had 
not had my attention called to the 
journal before. I am exceedingly 
glad to know that there is such an 
effort made for the promulgation of 
the truth. I congratulate you most 
heartily on the character of the 
material you are giving your readers 
.... I have already taken occasion 


to recommend strongly to our stu- 
dents the advantage of your jurnal, 
and I hope a number of them can be 
induced to subscribe for it.” 


“T have just seen 


Prof. A. T. Tue Brsce STUDENT 
Robertson, D. in our library, and 
D., Louisville, . 14 delighted with 
Ry. ie 
“I rejoice in the 

Rev. Nathan E, good work which 
Wood, D. D 

oo,“ ~ you and your col- 
Pres. Newton leagues are so evi- 
‘Theol, Inst., dently doing in the 
Newton Centre, interests of a sober, 
Mass. 


reasonable and criti- 
cal inquiry into the truth. So much 
critical inquiry nowadays seem to me 
to be but a shallow conceit and shal- 
low scholarship with the absence of 
all reverence for the great verities, 
that I often grow very weary of the 
very name, criticism. However, God 
is bringing us out of it all, and the 
truth will not, in the long run, suffer 
any loss.” 


“T have received the 


Albert R. Bond, March number of 


Pembroke, Ky. pin Bier STUDENT 
and am very greatly delighted with 
be 


“Soon after I wrote 


Liberty, Mo. copies of THE BIBLE 


Stupent. I have 
gone over them pretty carefully, and 
like them. I think there is room and 
large room for just such a magazine. 
I hope that you will get an article 
from Dr. Oscoop. All that he writes 
has a good ring in it. I shall do all 
that I can to forward this magazine. 
I want it to go into our College 
library next fall.” 


LUTHERAN COMMENT. 


“This monthly re- 


peprati view, now in its third 
5 a3 year, is the one gene- 
eview. 


ral theological mag- 
azine in America that stands for the 
historic faith of the church in the 
Bible as the written word of God 
upon all Biblical questions now under 
discussion. It seeks to bring forward 
and to employ the ablest conservative 
writers. Among these are Dr. B. B. 
Wakrrietp, Dr. G. T. Purves, Dr. 
Wiis J. Breecuer, Dr. M. W. Ja- 
copus, Dr. GrrHarpus Vos, Dr. 
CuHartEs A. SALMOND, and Dr. W. 
B. GreeNgE. The magazine is of the 
order of the Expositor, and is a great 
help in the battle against loose theol- 


ogy and criticism. For a multitude 
of ministers it is the best magazine 
of Biblical science that they can 
take.” 


“Qne of the best 
Lutheran World, magazines that we 
Springfield, receive is THE BIBLE 
Ohio. StuDEN?T. It is able, 
scholarly and soundly conservative. 
It deals hard blows at some of the 
hypotheses of modern destructive 
critics. We value it highly.” 


“I feel most favor- 


Dr. Henry E. able to the enterprise. 
aoe oer I will be greatly dis- 
delphia, Pa. appointed, if I can- 


not aid in its success. ... I am ready 
to contribute according to my abil- 
ity. ” 

“As a delighted sub- 


eet scriber to your mag- 
ret : ? 

azine, I am anxious 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


to do what I can to 
put it into the hands of others—espe- 
cially of members of my own de- 
nomination. As you doubtless know, 
the position of THe Brsre STUDENT 
on current theological discussions is 
the position, I may say, of the entire 
Lutheran Church in this country, as 
represented by her Theological Sem- 
inaries, her publications and also her 
pulpits. A good live Lutheran is 


eager to know every new fact and 
every new line of argument that can 
honestly be advanced in defense of 
the historic faith of the church.” 


“T can heartily recom- 
ee mend the monthly to 
adelpia;t 4 the students and pas- 


tors of our Lutheran Church.” 


“T have received the 
Stupent from Janu- 
-? ary to May, and am 
Columbus, Ohio. busy reading its 
pages. I am in cordial sympathy 
with its purposes an] spirit.” 


Prof. George H. 
Schodde, Ph. D, 


“T am convinced that 
not a single one of 
the  subscribers—I 
hope there will be 
very many of them—will feel sorry 
for having made the investment.” 


Dr. W. Wacker- 
nagel, Muhlen- 
berg College. 


“T am deeply inter- 
; ested in the cause for 
wien «Which Tag Bratz 

+e Sas STUDENT stands, and 
shall be glad if I can aid you in any 


” 


way. 


Rev. John W. “THE BIBLE STUDENT 
Horine, fulfills in its contents 
Charleston, S.C. the motto printed on 
the cover, ‘Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good.’ This is 
an age of much critical, and not 
always reverent, searching of Scrip- 
ture. There are many false ‘Eu- 
rekas,’ and many gain-sayers. THE 
Bis_e STUDENT helps one no little to 
find that which is good, and to hold 
it fast, and so commends itself to all 
devout students of the Bible.” 


* * 
* 


Rev. C. Amond 


“Tar Brsre Stu- 
DENT.—To those also 
pete nen of an unprofessional 
Of Feb. 7, 5902. character and whose 
tastes are in the practical theological 
lines for Sunday School purposes, 
this number is full of rich things. 
The Editorial Notes by WILLIAM 
M. McPueeters, D. D., and the 
short articles on ‘Current Biblical 
Thoughts,’ constitute a body of di- 
vinity seldom to be found in such a 
limited space. Tur Brsig STUDENT 
appears to grow brighter. Certainly 
it has lost none of the aggressive and 
progressive spirit which, from its 
beginning, has commanded the ap- 
preciation of its readers. (R. L, 
Bryan, Columbia, S. C.; $2 per 
year.)” 


From the 
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OUR PRINTING 
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Books, Stationery 


Fine Printing and Binding 


THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


COERCIVE BIAS. Ci 


HL OMA 


REAL ESTATE, 
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SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Capital Stock of the Four Great Banks of the World, 
December 31, 1899. 


Bank of England, - - $86,047,935 
Bank of France, - = 36,050,000 
Imperial Bank of Germany, 28,560,000 
Bank of Russia, - = 25,714,920 


Total, - 


Funds held by the Mutual Life In- 


- $176,372,855 
surance Company for the Payment 


spapacme cate ayes $OULO44 od 


Or $125,471,682 more than the combined capital 
of these famous banks. 


The new form of policy of THR Mutua, Lirg 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, ‘Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, President, provides: 

1st—The SECURITY of $301,844,537 of asseta. 

2nd—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
3rd—LIBERAL LOANS TO THE INSURED. 

Extended term insurance in case of lapse. 

Automatic paid-up insurance without exchange 

of policy. 

Local surrender values. 


One Month’s grace in payment of premiums. 
For further information apply to 


F. H. HYATT, fsrthe'cSctinas, 


COLUMBIA, S. Cc 


"tHe New PSALIIS AND HYTINS — 


JUST READY. 


Music edition, cloth binding, 
half morocco binding, : 


“cc “ce 


full = 


Word edition, cloth binding, é 
gs half morocco binding, : 


“cc “cc 


full « 
These prices are strictly net. 


count of 10 per cent. from above prices will be made. 


75 postpaid. 
1.25 
2-00) aaa 
SSO ie 
65S 


“ce 


50 
When ordered in lots of 100 or more, either size, a dis- 


Address all orders to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CO/MIMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 
1001 MAIN STREET, RICHIOND VA. 


alumbia Theological Seminary, 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18. 


FACULTY. 
The Rev. Witt1amM M. McPueeters, D. D., 


Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis. 


The Rev. Wiuu1am T. Hatt, D. D., 


Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology. 


The Rev. Ricnarp C. Rzsp, D. D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity. 


The Rev. Henry A. Wuirte, Pu. D., D. D., 


Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis. 


For Catalogue and other information, apply to 
DR. MCPHEETERS, 
Chairman of the Faculty. 


‘The State. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


DAILY—Twelve Months, $8.00. SPECIAL RATES TO ALL MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL— 
Twelve Months, $5.00; Three Months, $1.50. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Things to Remember: NEW TYPE, NEW PRESSES, BEST IN 
FINEST PAPER, EXPERIENCED 
CUT THIS OUT AND PASTE WORKMEN, 


IN A PROMINENT PLACE. 
Whieh makes us 


The State Company, Prepared to Print 


Books, Catalogues, Folders, Pamphlets, 
Briefs, Notes, Drafts, Business Cards, News- 
papers, Envelopes, Note Heads, Bill Heads, 


COLUMBIA, 5S. CG., 


Besides publishing the Brightest and NewsiestMorn- 


ing Paper in South Carolina, and the best Semi- Letter Heads, Visiting Cards, Report Blanks, 
Weekly Paper for country people, and publishers Coin Envelopes, Posters, Checks, Tracts, 
also of The Southern Christian Advocate, which Minutes, Statements, ON SHORT NOTICE. 


represents seventy thousand Methodists of the State, 
is also equipped for 


FIRST CLASS The State Company, 
JOB PRINTING.  rhestate Building. COLUMBIA, S. ¢. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU PRICES. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and SathatheSchoo! Work 


IN PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
The Presbyterian Pulpit 


A series of volumes by eminent pastors of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The volumes will be uniform in size, and each will 
contain eight sermons, 


I 
THE SINLESS CHRIST 


By GEORGE T. PurvsEs, D. D., LL. D. Late Pastor of 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. 


FOR WHOM CHRIST DIED 


By WM. R. RicHaRDs, D. D. Pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York. 
Other yolumes in the series will be announced later. 


Seeing Beauty in God’s Word 
By Rey. G. B. F. HALLOCK. 
Uniform with his ‘‘Upward Steps.’ 


Centennial of Home Missions 
1802-1902 


Addresses delivered at the Centennial Celebration 
of Home Missions, in connection with the 114th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, held in New York City, 
May 16-20, 1902. 


Opportunities 


In the Path of the Great Physician 


By V.F. PENROSE. Illustrated. 


The work has been done by one who has given ten 
years to the study of Medical Missions, but its value 
is assured by the fact that missionaries from the 
various lands have read and revised with greatest 
care each chapter. 


BRIEF STATEMENT 
OF THE 


REFORMED FAITH 


PRICE: 25 copies and upward, one cent a copy, post- 
age at the rate of 12 cents a hundred copies; less than 


25 copies, two cents a copy, postpaid. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Faith and Life 


Sermons by GEORGE T. PuRVEs, D. D., LL. D., with an 
Introduction by Professor B. B. WARFIELD. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 xez; postage, 13 cents. 


“George T, Purves was a good preacher. He was 
direct, earnest, clear, fervid, and utterly sincere. These 
sermons are the best of their kind.”’— From The Inde- 
pendent. 


The College Man in Doubt 


By Notan R. BEsT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents et; postage, 
5 cents. 


This book treats of the questions which confront the 
young man when he enters upon his college course 
and doubts are raised in his mind as to the truth of 
the system of belief in which he has been trained from 
infancy, and which he-has hitherto regarded as of un- 
questionable authority. 


Social Regeneration 


The Work of Christianity. By W. N. SLOAN, Ph. D. 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents zet; postage, 7 cents. 


It is the purpose of this volume to show how in Christ 
and His teaching we have a solution of the vexed ques- 
tions that trouble social science. The author has given 
much thought and time to the study of this subject, 
and in these pages we have the result of his reading 
and reflection. 


Presbyterian Home Missions 


By the Rey. SHERMAN H. DoYLtgz, D, D., with an intro- 
duction by the Rey. C. L. THompson, D. D., Secre- 
tary of the Board of Home Missions. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.00 zet; postage, 12 cents. 

In the introductory chapter, Dr. Thompson traces 
the history of Domestic Missions from the first action 
of the General Assembly vie the subject to 1816. Dr. 
Doyle continues the record of the Board’s work from 
that period to the present time, and closes with a re- 
view of the whole field and a summary of the splendid 
results accomplished. 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions 


By RoBert EH. SPEER, Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 12mo. Fifty cents,net. Postage, 7 cents. 


The Story of the Token 


By RoBERT SHIELLS. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 zet; postage, 9 
cents. 

This little volume, which was first published in 1891, 
has been carefully revised and much new and valuable 
material added. Numerous tokens which have recently 
been discovered are here reproduced for the first time. 


The Cosmos and the Logos 


By the Rev. HENRY COLLIN MINTON,D.D. Price, $1.25 
net; postage, 12 cents. 

“The book is characterized by the same crispness and 
perspicuity of style and by the same quality of realistic 
sanity that were noteworthy in his shorter work issued 
Something over a year ago, entitled ‘Christianity Su- 
pernatural.’ It shows wide reading and an admirable 
appreciation of the problems raised by current discus- 
sion in the field of Natural Theology.”—From The Hart- 

Jord Seminary Record, 


Twentieth Century Addresses 


12mo, cloth. $1.00, net. Postage, 7 cents. 
This volume contains the admirable Addresses de- 
livered before the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
May, 1901. 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1319 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO 
(92 Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
16 Grant Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
1516 Locust St. 


Presbyterian College for Women, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


« 


Session begins September 25, 1902. 


A Select High Grade College for Young Ladies, offering three Courses (Classical, Literary 
and Scientific), leading to the degree of A. B., Special Schools granting Certificates, Conser- 
yatory Advantages in Music, and Fully Equipped Departments in Art, Elocution and Physical 


Culture, and Commercial Studies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, with required courses in the English Bible and elective 


courses in Presbyterian Doctrine and History. 
A HOME SCHOOL, limited in number, with special care over the social life of the pupil. 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL, offering young ladies courses equivalent to those given in 


male colleges. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL, providing not only for the mental and moral training, but 
also for the bodily welfare of the pupils, by placing them under the constant care of a Lady 


Physician resident in the College. 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL, pure and delightful water from a carefully constructed 
‘cistern, beautiful grounds, neatly furnished rooms, Gurney heaters, hot and cold water, bath 
rooms and closets on every floor, gas or electric tights, elegant parlors, studios, laboratories 


music rooms, fine auditorium, etc. 


For CaTALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


EvupHEMIA McCurntock, resident. 


E TRUE NATURE OF PROPHECY, by Professor W. G. Moorehead. 


THE PLACE OF SAMUEL IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 
by Professor Henry E. Dosker, D. D. 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 20 CENTS A COPY, 


AN OFFER WORTH 
CONSIDERING 


Of Interest to all Ministers, Sabbath-School Teachers and 
Students of the Bible 


An opportunity to secure two really valua- 
ble additions to your library for 
very little more than the 
cost of either one 


Dr. JOHN D. DAVIS’ DICTION- 


ARY OF THE BIBLE, regu- 
dariprices Accs. ve ey o2-00 BOTH FOR 


THE BIBLE STUDENT for $ 4 e ri 5 


1903, regular price . $2.00 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO WHAT IS SAID WITHIN 
IN REGARD TO EACH OF THESE PUBLICATIONS 


DEAR SIR: Dr. John D. DAVIS' DICTIONARY is 
by common consent, the latest and best one vol- 
ume Bible Dictionary on the market. It is uni- 
formly sold for $2.00. It cannot be had of 
any dealer for less. 

The regular subscription price to THE BIBLE 
STUDENT is $2.00 per year. 

Each of these publications is intrinsically 
worth the price charged for it. But by an ar- 
rangement with the publishers of Dr. Davis' 
Dictionary, and for the purpose of increasing 
our circulation, we are prepared to offer you 
a copy of Davis' Bible Dictionary and a sub- 
scription to The Bible Student for the whole 
of 1903 for $2.75. This is very little more 
than the regular price/of either one of these 
valuable publications. 

Wesare plead, of course, to consult your in- 
terests by such a liberal offer. We unques- 
tionably do so in offering you these publica- 
tions at this nominal price. At the same time 
we are frank to say that our proposition is a 
purely business one. We could not afford to 
make it unless we believed that at least ninety 
per cent. of those accepting it will become 
permanent subscribers. 

This OFFER IS CONDITIONED upon our receiv- 
ing 1,000 accceptances of our offer between 
this and January, Slst, 19038. 

SEND us your NAME NOW. HOLD your MONEY 
until we notify you that we are prepared to 
close the transaction. We hope that this will 
be as early as December Slst, 1902. It will 
not be later than January Slst, 1903. 

We will be glad to have you call this offer 
to the attention of your friends and acquaint- 
ances, especially to such as are ministers or 
Sabbath school teachers. By so doing you will 
confer a kindness on them as well as on us, 
and will be furthering your own interest by 
enabling us to put Dr. Davis' Dictionary and 
The Bible Student to you at this merely nominal 
price. 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS who desire to have Dr. 
Davis' Bible Dictionary, can secure it by pre- 
paying their subscription for 1903 and sending 


$1.25 in addition, making $3.25. When an old 
Subscriber iS in arrears, this offer is condi- 
tioned on payment of arrears as well as pre- 
payment for 1903. We are, 
Yours truly, 
THE BIBLE STUDENT, 
1425 Richland St., 
Columbia, S. C. 


ACCEPTANCE. 


To THE BIBLE STUDENT, 
1425 RicHLAND St., 
CouumsiA, S. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I herewith accept your offer of a copy of Dr. JoHNn 
D. Davis’ Dictionary OF THE BiBLE and THE BIBLE 
StupEnt for the year 1903, for $2.75*. 

I understand that your offer is conditioned upon 
your receiving 1,000 acceptances of it by or before Jan- 
uary 31st, 1903. As soon as you notify us that you are 
ready to close the transaction, I will remit you either 
a Money Order or a New York Draft for $2.75.* 


+Name 


Address 


Date 


*Tf old subscriber, insert $3.25 instead of $2.75. 
{Please let the name and address be perfectly legible. 
N. B.—The Dictionary will be sent postage prepaid. 


A DICTIONARY 
weene BIBLE 


Sy Prof. JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
With the Co-operation of 
PrOtessOns oa BevwWAR ETE LD >:D iD., LL.D: 
and the late GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., LL.D. 


WITH MANY NEW AND ORIGINAL MAPS 
AND PLANS AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


One Volume, Octavo, 802 Pages 


Price, $2.25, postpaid. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00, postpaid 


studies of the Bible?’’ To this the answer may be given without hesitation 

that a good Bible Dictionary is of more value than any other single book to 
assist the student in his Bible study. No other book can take the place of a complete, 
systematic, and thoroughly adequate encyclopedia of Bible information, arranged 
in alphabetical order—and that is what DAvis’s DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is. 

To illustrate, it contains a brief and compact, but clear and adequate history 
of the Israelites; and also a history of the surrounding nations that influenced 
them, or with whom they came in contact, 

It includes biographies of all Bible characters, in some cases extended to the 
proportions of concise monographs. It is a compendium of Biblical archeology 
and antiquities, and a complete text-book of the geography and topography of the 
sacred land and the adjoining countries. It contains also a history of the Biblical 
canon and a full and analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 


TT" question is often asked: ‘‘What is the best book to aid and direct my 


Among the special features, the most conspicuous is the series of maps, 
prepared especially for this dictionary, and far superior to any ever offered before 
in a book of this size and price. 

There are also numerous illustrations, many of them full page, and none 
except such as really illlustrate the text and make the meaning more clear. 

The article ‘‘Chronology and Contemporary History of the Bible” is a par- 
ticularly valuable feature, and one on which Prof. Davis is entitled to speak with 
authority. 

The value of Davis’s Bible Dictionary is thus in the way of helping and 
directing the studies of the students of the Bible, instead of telling them what the 
writer believes. Prof. Davis limits himself to recording the facts of the Bible, 
throwing upon them light derived from comparing one part of Scripture with 
another, and from the most authoritative sources of recent times, which results in 
making it up-to-date, sound, and scholarly in every department. The work is con- 
servative, but it by no means ignores the opinions of other scholars. Where 
critical scholarship has attempted a solution of Biblical questions the position is 
stated clearly, and if the view is not adopted, the reasons for the opposite conclusion 
are given briefly, but with great clearness, and without entering into controversy. 


WHAT SCHOLARS THINK OF IT. 


The Best One-Volume Bible Dictionary Known to Us. 


‘“There has been no dearth of good manual Bible dictionaries, but it is now 
nearly twenty years since the best of those generally in use in America was written. 
They have been years of remarkable advance in the knowledge of many Biblical 
subjects, and the time has come for the publication of a new and careful dictionary 
which would embody the new material. Dr. Davis has undertaken to meet this 
need, and has accomplished his task admirably. His is the best one-volume Bible 
dictionary known tous. It strikes the golden mean between the exhaustive full- 
ness of an encyclopedia and the unsatisfying meagreness of many of the works 
prepared for Sunday-schools and Bible classes. It is at once abreast of the latest 
research, and conservative, sober, and just in interpretation. The volume is 
strongly made and clearly printed, and is copiously furnished with excellent illus- 
trations and maps.’’ 

REV. WALTER W. MOORE, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


' 


One of the Finest Productions of its kind in Existence. 


“‘T regard the Davis Dictionary of the Bible as one of the finest productions 
of its kind in existence. Not so voluminous as Smith’s Dictionary, and containing 
matter which Smith’s does not contain ; it cannot fail to be of great and permanent 
use, especially among Bible-school teachers and scholars. I am particularly favor- 
ably impressed with the fine maps which the Dictionary contains.”’ 


REV. KERR BOYCE TUPPER, D.D., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Phila. 


A Noble Piece of Work. 


‘It is a noble piece of work; and the Board is to be congratulated on being 
the publishers of it; and the public is to be congratulated that it has fallen into the 
hands of a publishing house which has known how to give it so handsome a book at 
such an absurdly low price. The book is a credit to your house—in paper, type, 
printing and maps. I have looked over it with increasing admiration and pleasure 
with the turning of every page. That map of Jerusalem, in its beauty and careful 
execution, is worth the price of the yvolume.”’ 


PROF. B. B. WARFIELD. D. D., LL.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Condensed, Clear, Scholarly. 


‘ “It is condensed, clear, scholary, and admirably printed. The maps and 
pictorial illustrations are remarkably fine; and as a handbook for private Biblical 
students, Sunday-school teachers, and as well for ministers, it is superior. It ought 
to go into thousands of private and Sunday-school teachers’ libraries.” 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Precisely such a Work is Much Needed. 


_ I have examined with some care ‘A Dictionary of the Bible,’ by Professor 
Davis, of Princeton, and I have genuine pleasure in expressing my great satisfaction 
with its merits. Precisely such a work is much needed. . . . There is bound to be 
a hearty appreciation of this book from many who deplore the deluge of trashy 
literary matter that somehow works its way into the homes of excellent Christian 


people. The maps are a valuable feature; and many of the illustrations of Pales- 
tinian scenes are exceptionally true. It is a great thing to have such a compend, 
in a single volume, thoroughly up-to-date, by a sound and competent scholar and at 
such a low price as to be within the reach of all. I think that both Professor Davis 
and our Board have done intelligent Bible students an excellent service.” 


PROF. HENRY COLLIN MIN’TON, D.D., 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


All Subjects Treated in an Up-to-date Manner. 


““The excellencies of this Dictionary are syllabication of names, marked for 
pronunciation, their meanings rendered into English with nice scholarly judgment, 
and all subjects treated in an up-to-date manner. Considering the recent great 
advance in exploration, archeology, and criticism, the phrase up-to-date means 
very much. It is the right size for about seven out of nine consultations. The 
price is exceedingly low.”’ 

BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, )D.D., LUL.D., 


Most Admirably Adapted for Teachers. 


““The new Bible Dictionary of Dr. Davis seems most admirably adapted for 
teachers and Bible students. I am glad to welcome a Bible Dictionary which is 


up-to-date.’’ 
REV. WILTON MERLE SMITH, D.D., 
Central Presbyterian Church, New York. 
A Monument of Prodigious Industry. 
‘This Dictionary deserves a warm welcome. . . . Prof. Davis’s Dictionary is 


a book for one who desires to study the Bible rather than for one who desires to 
make himself familiar with the opinions of the various schools of criticism. . . . 
It is a monument of the prodigious industry of Dr. Davis and of the scholarship and 
ability of himself and his colleagues.”’ 
PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


OTHER COMMENDATIONS. 


It is a Remarkable Work. 


‘‘For fullness combined with convenience in handling, good print, and 
abundant illustration, it is a remarkable work. In chronology, Gospel history, 
topography of Palestine and the Holy City, in biographies of Paul and the apostles, 
and in the number and excellence of its tables, and especially of its maps, of which 
there are eighteen, it is unrivalled.”,—7he New York Observer. 


Likely to have a Wide Circulation and Great Usefulness. 


“In this dictionary the important articles do not contradict one another. 
Those who study the Bible in the churches and Sunday-schools often find them- 
selves painfully confused and baffled by the disagreeing statements made in their 
books of reference. After such experiences, one feels like welcoming helps that 
avoid inconsistencies of statement. . . . Taken all in all, the book is likely to have 
a wide circulation and great usefulness.’’—Sunday School Times. 


A Book which Every Sabbath-school Teacher should have. 


“Our new Dictionary of the Bible is, without doubt, one of the very best 
books of its class ever produced. It has been in course of preparation for a con- 
siderable time. Professor Davis. its editor, has put upon it a vast amount of work, 
gathering from all available sources the most valuable facts, and condensing into a 
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book of convenient size as much information as is usually found in the two or three- 
volume dictionaries. It is a book which every Sabbath-school teacher should have. 
Nor is it valuable for teachers only—all who are interested in making a thorough 
study of the word of God will find just such help here as they need.” 
REv. J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
In the Westminster Teacher. 


There is Nothing to Compare with this Latest Product 
of Biblical Scholarship. 


‘Ror a one-volume Bible dictionary of moderate price, there is nothing to 
compare with this latest product of biblical scholarship. The Sabbath-school 
teacher and ordinary reader will find that it meets every need, and even the min- 
ister that wants quick information will get it here in the most available form. The 
work is an uncommonly good piece of book-making and is published at a low price.”’ 

—Presbyterian Banner. 


A Volume Every Christian Household ought to have. 


“The amount of information packed in a volume that can be handled with 
ease is amazing. This impression is deepened as the book is examined. . . . This 
is a volume every Christian household ought to have.”’ 

—The Christian Intelligencer. 


We know of no Book of its Class and Cost that quite Equals this. 


‘This solid and handsome volume is more full than the old abbreviations of 
Smith, or the Tract Society volume, and, though presumably made for popular use 
rather than for scholars, is yet quite full and will meet the wants of many clergy- 
men who feel unable to own the large, expensive dictionaries. It contains a good 
number of new maps and plans. . . . The pastor consulting this volume need not 
remain ignorant of the critical discussions of the day, while he may trust that its 
leading is conservative and orthodox. . . . Altogether we know of no book of its 
class and cost that quite equals this.’’—7he Treasury. 


A Model Bible Dictionary. 


‘«This excellent work, which we have had pleasure in examining fully justifies 
its claims. While it is conservative in its tone and method, it is also judiciously 
progressive. It is commendable and timely for the thoroughness with which it has 
covered the field in so condensed and convenient a form. In many respects we 
regard it as a model Bible Dictionary. The articles, though brief, bear the marks 
of diligent study, careful research, and thorough scholarship. The maps are very 
good. While the dictionary is of great value to educators and students in general, 
it is especially designed for Bible students, and should find its way to the study- 
table of all students of the Bible.’’ 


—Quarterly Review of United Brethren in Christ. 


It Stands Alone at the present time as the only available 
Compendium of Up-to-date Biblical Informa- 
tion in the English Language. 


“The attractive features of this new Bible Dictionary are that it is in one not 
over large octavo volume, that it is up-to-date, and that it represents the conserva- 
tive orthodox scholarship. It does this, however, in a broad and comprehensive 
way. ... Everything is omitted which was not considered distinctly useful to the 
biblical student, and speculative matter is not introduced» The illustrative material 
is full and used in a systematic way. . . . The maps are recent, accurate, and most 
of them drawn specially for the work. . . . Such a dictionary cannot fail of being 
extremely useful. In fact, it stands alone at the present time as the only available 
compendium of up-to-date biblical information in the English language.’ 


—The Independent, New York. 


The Latest and Best of the Bible Dictionaries for Teachers. 


; 1G cet an best of the Bible dictionaries for teachers. I have used it 
or several months with great advantage, and find myself turning to it first 
all the smaller Bible dictionaries.’’ : ; p "Rae 


REv. F. N. PELOUBET. 
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For some years nu- 
merous writers have 
been promising a 
regeneration of theology. They 
have constantly claimed with great 
insistence to free the quondam 
“queen of sciences” from _ great 
bondage and enthrone her over a 
vastly enlarged dominion. Their 
promised improvements were to re- 
lieve numerous difficulties and 
silence multitudes of objections and 
win a vast army of adherents whose 
intelligence was repelled by the 
ignorance, the narrowness, the 
prejudice of those whose blindness 
made them cling to the traditions 
of an uncritical and credulous age. 

One would naturally expect from 
such improvements a real renas- 
cence of theology; its popularity 
would be much enhanced and its 
influence widely extended. Such a 
result would seem presumptively 
inevitable if the claims of these 
advocates proved valid. Few will 
question the fact that these writers 
found a very favorable hearing; 
their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end 
of the world; every form of litera- 
ture from the heaviest to the lightest 
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has been subsidiary to their pur- 
pose; their claims and their charges 
have been freely made and fully 
ventilated; no movement of modern 
times has been more fully “ex- 
ploited.” More than this: no man 
can deny that these claims and 
charges have been met with a ready 
and a wide acceptance, it has proven 
a remarkably, almost a phenome- 
nally, popular movement; for a 
while at least it looked as though 
the New Theology, as it was called, 
was destined to sweep everything 
before it. It may be that there are 
not wanting now here and there 
some signs of a reaction; if so, they 
are only recent. Without opening 
this question, however, we wish to 
look backward over the period em- 
bracing the recent rise and rapid 
progress of this movement and raise 
the question in the minds of our 
readers whether there has been that 
increase and extension of the pop- 
ularity and influence of theology 
naturally to be expected from such 
manifest and manifold improve- 
ments. Has the regeneration of 
theology been to any marked degree 
its rehabilitation? 

There was a time antecedent to 
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these improvements when the whole 
cast of religious thought and the 
whole, character of religious teach- 
ing were predominantly and in- 
tensely theological. Will any one 
assert that such is the case to-day? 
Has there not been the most mani- 
fest decline in this particular in 
well-nigh every direction? It is very 
seldom that one hears now a sermon 
which could justly be called theo- 
logical. A little reflection will sug- 
gest a striking coincidence between 
the rise of this new school and the 
decline of theological preaching and 
writing. There has been a deca- 
dence rather than a renascence of 
theology; this is too patent to be 
questioned, no man if Both thought- 
ful and honest can deny it. Cer- 
tainly the dominion of theology has, 
to say the least of it, not been appre- 
ciably enlarged by the many alleged 
improvements suggested by the 
active and aggressive advocates of 
theological revision. 


It is not at all im- 
probable that some 
readers may doubt 
the decline of theology and attribute 
our mistaken judgment to a failure 
to discriminate between the real and 
the merely technical; that just as a 
discussion may be strictly logical 
while most sedulously avoiding the 
forms of logic, so preaching may be 
thoroughly theological while care- 
fully and indeed wisely eschewing 
the terms of theology, and thus be 
actually theological without being 
formally so. The distinction is em- 
inently just, but we do not think it 
at all relevant here. The change 
referred to is not merely nor even 
chiefly one of form, it is a change of 
substance. 

The last few years have witnessed 
a marked change of style in every 
class of literature, any critical 
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reader will call to mind ample in- 
stance and illustration of a fact so 
plain; religious literature along with 
all other has felt this influence, but 
here the change is far more radical 
and more marked. The change of 
matter is not less decided than that 
of form, the substance has altered 
not less than the style. If any 
reader wishes to test the justice of 
this statement let him compare any 
volume of sermons published re- 
cently with one put forth twenty 
years ago, let him contrast the 
preaching of the popular metropoli- 
tan pulpits of to-day with that cur- 
rent before the development of the 
New Theology. 

Tried by this test, at once very 
simple and thorotghly practical, it 
would seem that theological discus- 
sion has lost much of the popularity 
that it formerly enjoyed. In this 
day any preacher who wins a repu- 
tation for theological sermons will 
probably be found in popular esti- 
mation to have “hay on his horn;” 
he may possibly be profoundly ad- 
mired, but he will be probably thinly 
attended. Of course a post hoc is 
not necessarily a propter hoc; in 
this case the post hoc is indisputably 
clear, the discussion and the de- 
cline have proceeded. pari passu; 
whether either is due to the other 
or both sare simply concurrent 
effects of some other common cause 
we shall not here undertake to de- 
termine, it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to note and mark 
the fact that whether due to the 
active efforts of revisers, or despite 
those efforts, theology seems rather 
to have lost than to have gained 
during this period of readjustment. 


The direction of the 
change is somewhat 
various. In some 
parts of the country it has been 
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towards current questions of specu- 
lative interest in every field of 
mental activity, and the pulpit has 
been little different from a lyceum 
platform with religious associations 
and accompaniments; the best that 
can be said of such ostensible ser- 
mons is that they are religiously 
inclined. It has sometimes been 
stated by sojourners in this rarified 
atmosphere that they have attended 
church for months without hearing 
ever a sermon that had even a 
tincture of the gospel in it. 

In some portions of the country 
the preaching is not of this abstract 
or speculative character exactly, but 
tends rather to the ethical as distin- 
guished from the spiritual ; the pulpit 
is predominantly if not exclusively 
the exponent of righteousness be- 
tween man and man: the broad phi- 
losophic principles that underlie uni- 
versal morals, such as Seneca shares 
in common with Paul. With such 
preachers the great heathen and the 
great apostle to the heathen stand 
theoretically upon the same level, 
though Seneca may perhaps be more 
frequently appealed to as an author- 
ity. 

In still other sections the change 
has been in the direction of the dis- 
tinctively practical, and almost the 
sole stress of the pulpit has been 
placed upon benevolent activities of 
one sort and another, the various 
Christian duties as they are called. 
A sermon setting forth the great 
fundamentals of religious faith is 
rarely heard, the distinctive doctrines 
of the Church of which the congre- 
gation is a part are never mentioned, 
the great principles which are the 
basis of all intelligent and consistent 
activity are scarcely referred to, but 
the ceaseless burden of the pulpit is 
earnest sometimes eloquent exhor- 
tation to be up and, doing in every 
good work. To borrow an illus- 
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tration from agriculture, it is mainly 
surface work; top dressing rather 
than subsoil culture, admirably 
suited to berries but not adapted to 
grain. 


Coincident with this 


Saat , change in the char- 
Saco acter of religious 


teaching has come 
also a change in the conception of 
the nature, the mission, the methods 
of the Church. When one thinks of 
it this change is a logical one—the 
development (whether up or down) 
was inevitable. 

Under the influence of the old the- 
ology religious teaching dealt much 
in man’s relations with God, the 
revelation of God to man as profit- 
able for doctrine, for correction, for 
reproof, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, the spiritual was preéminent 
and eternity with its destinies was 
kept steadfastly before men’s minds, 
and the soul was the paramount con- 
sideration. Such themes while not 
tabooed are now somewhat retired; 
the present rather than the future, 
time rather than eternity, men’s 
bodies rather than their souls, and 
man’s relations with his fellow-man 
and the duties growing out of them 
rather than his relations with God, 
the virtues rather than the graces— 
these and the like are the themes 
which more generally enlist the 
attention of those who have kept 
pace with modern progress. Of 
course this change of emphasis will 
be reflected in a changed attitude on 
the part of the Church; there will be 
a great enlargement of its external 
activities and an increased variety, 
as it takes more and more cogni- 
zance of “the times,’ the present 
condition rather than the future state 
of man, this life rather than the life 
beyond the grave. Thus we find 
that the up-to-date church addresses 
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itself to every conceivable need of 
man; everything that concerns com- 
fort or well-being, ‘social as well as 
religious, physical and mental not 
less than spiritual, temporal as well 
as eternal. The law of logical gravi- 
tation here for obvious reasons is 
ever towards “a gospel for the 
times” and away from the Gospel 
for eternity. Under this steady influ- 
ence the mission of the Church has 
broadened until the kitchen ranks 
with the prayer-meeting and the 
gymnasium with the Sabbath School. 
When an enlightened progressive 
comes across a church that follows 
the lines of thirty years ago, depend- 
ing upon the Sabbath services, the 
Sabbath School and the mid-week 
prayer-meeting for the development 
of its people, and lacks the lecture 
bureau, the recreation hall, the soup 
kitchen, the social settlement et id 
omne genus, he immediately votes it 
dead and useless. The pastor who 
is not active and prominent in all 
moral, social and civic reforms and 
who does not carry his church into 
every current controversy is a man 
without influence; sanitation is a far 
better topic for preaching than justi- 
fication, and the relations between 
capital and labor much more timely 
than those between man and God. 
We read a great deal about “the 
adaptation of the church to the 
times” and any pulpit that is silent 
about social, political, industrial 
questions and controversies is con- 
demned. Where these views have 
gained currency the Church has 
multiplied its machinery as though 
a “society” was needed for every 
conceivable purpose, and somewhat 
as if a society were all that was 
needed. 

The present writer was once going 
over a plantation with its owner and 
expressed great admiration for a 
field of what appeared to be magnifi- 
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cent cotton, growing thick and stand- 
ing breast high. The planter smiled 
and said, “That’s not good cotton; 
notice how poorly it is fruited, it’s 
all gone to wood.” 


__, The emphasis of 
Adaptation in temporal conditions 
The Extreme. has natural tendency 


to obscure the spiritual, a tendency 


‘ very plainly and very practically 


recognized in our Lord’s personal 
teachings. ‘This natural tendency is 
aggravated by the provision made 
for its growth in the machinery of 
the Church; such machinery will 
more and more attract and absorb 
the attention and fasten it upon the 
things seen and temporal to the 
exclusion of the unseen and the 
eternal. The plausible and attrac- 
tive idea of “adaptation to the times” 
leads by very short and direct route 
to an adaptation to the people of 
these times and necessarily intro- 
duces another variation, viz., some 
special form of church or some 
special variety of services to suit 
particular classes of people. _The 
tendency develops more and more to 
recognize and provide for different 
classes of people, according to their 
age, their sex, their calling, their 
prejudices, &c., &c.: young people as 
distinguished from older persons, 
the poor from the rich, the “working 

” from the professional, the 


“ec 


man 
business man from the leisure class, 
the young man as a class to itself, 
and the boys, preéminently such as 
are compelled to be providers. The 
world is fairly flooded with mono- 
graphs and even volumes by pro- 
fessed experts dealing with the rela-. 
tions of the Church to such special 
classes and discussing the ways and 
means of “reaching” them, the un- 
derlying assumption being that each 
class demands something peculiar to 
itself and therefore different from 
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all others. 

This assumption like most assump- 
tions will repay investigation; why 
need the gospel for a laboring man 
be in any wise different from the 
gospel for a _brain-worker? But 
when we understand the idea of the 
expert who would teach us how to 
“reach” the laboring man we find 
that he is not treating of the gospel 
at all but of something entirely dif- 
ferent; e. g., he suggests that if we 
wish to have the laboring man 
attend the church services we should 
give him special recognition and 
make special provision for him, and 
the way to do this is to select and 
announce themes in which he is 
vitally interested: get some promi- 
nent representative of the laboring 
class to occupy the pulpit on Sab- 
bath evening and deliver an address 
on The Rights of the Workingman. 
No doubt this would be a drawing 
card and would probably crowd a 
church, and by a judicious variation 
of programme an enterprising pastor 
might keep his church crowded for 
quite a season; but a thoughtful 
man would soon have cause to ask 
Cui bono? What would be the 
practical gain of such a course so 
far as spiritual results are con- 
cerned? The crowd has been se- 
cured but wherein have they or the 
church which “reached”? them been 
profited? An expert sleight-of-hand 
performance or a good comic opera 
would probably draw even a bigger 
crowd. 

Is it not possible that this whole 
“adaptation” notion holds a vice at 
its very heart, in that it encourages 
exactly that which the gospel of 
Christ, and the Church whose sole 
business is to promulgate that gos- 
pel, is designed to condemn and 
destroy, viz., worldly and factitious 
distinctions? “The rich and _ the 
poor meet together: the Lord is the 
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maker of them all.” The house of 
God should be one place where such 
distinctions are ignored and where 
all men meet on the one plane of a 
common sin and a common redemp- 
tion. In the long run this will be 
found far more acceptable to every 
class than any form of “recogni- 
tion’ which practically emphasizes 
distinctions. 


In this connection it 
Doubtful Gain, is interesting to note 

also two other topics 
of discussion which have kept pretty 
constant company with such as we 
have already referred to. 

One is the Decline of Power in the 
Pulpit. Multitudes of writers have 
given us their views on this subject. 
The articles and essays in papeis 
and magazines discussing this theme 
would doubtless fill volumes. Few 
readers have failed to see such; they 
have been particularly prolific during 
the last ten years. 

The other topic is the failure of 
the Church to reach the People or 
the failure of the People to reach 
ther Churchs) Practicallys = this). 1s 
simply two ways of stating substan- 
tially the same thing. If this second 
topic is as timely as numerous 
writers assume, then in the regions 
where such discussion originates the 
Church fails to appeal to the interest 
of the people and only a limited per 
cent. of the population are attend- 
ants upon its services. Unless these 
writers greatly exaggerate existing 
conditions the Church has lamentably 
lost its hold upon the public and this 
generation has witnessed a sad de- 
fection compared with that which 
preceded it. 

It is also an interesting fact and 
somewhat significant that these com- 
plaints are loudest and most frequent 
in those very sections where liberal 
ideas and advanced progress have 
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had most success. 

This may be merely a coincidence, 
but at any rate it is suggestive. 
While it may be hasty to conclude 
that the prevalence of such views 
has caused a diminished interest in 
the Church, one is entirely safe in 
asserting that the prevalence of such 
has not prevented it. This highly 
commended “adaptation of the 
Church” does not seem to adapt to 
any appreciable extent. There is an 
added element of suggestiveness in 
the further significant fact that in 
those regions least affected by liberal 
ideas and advanced notions, where 
the Church has been less “developed” 
from its old traditions and where 
the pulpit has been most conserva- 
tive, there will be found less also of 
this defection on the part of the 
people. The old themes of man’s sin 
and God’s grace still exercise their 
attractive power and it seems after 
all an easier task to adapt the people 
to the Church than to adapt the 
Church to the people. There are 
some still left even in this advanced 
age who believe that this is just 
what the Church was designed by 
its divine Founder to do. 
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scope of modern 
criticism. ‘The mod- 
ern criticism of the Old Testament 
is not synonymous with destructive 
criticism ; for this latter characteristic 
does not belong ito all modern criti- 
cism, and is not essential to it, nor 
does this quality distinguish the 
modern criticism from the ancient. 
Nor is the modern criticism of the 
Old Testament synonymous with 
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higher criticism. Higher criticism, 
which was practised sixteen hundred 
years ago by OricEN, has received 
proper recognition in modern times; 
but notwithstanding its present great 
development and extension, it still is 
and must ever remain merely a part 
of the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, one of the important depart- 
ments of that criticism. Nor is the 
modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment synonymous with the findings 
of the GraF-WELLHAUSEN school of 
criticism. This school was the last 
to arise, and hence is the most 
modern in point of time. Moreover 
in the circle of professional critics of 
the Old Testament the majority prob- 
ably are adherents of that school, 
believe in its postulates and accept its 
conclusions. Nevertheless it is only 
a phase of modern criticism. It is 
such historically; for the critical 
apparatus and methods which it em- 
ploys were already in use before it 
arose, and are contemporaneously 
used by other distinct schools of Old 
Testament criticism. 


The modern criti- 


What the cism of the Old 
Modern Testament is broader 
Criticism of and more compre- 
The O. T. Is. hensive than any of 
these conceptions of it. What then 
is it? It is part of that intellectual 


movement which revolutionized sci- 
ence and philosophy, and of which 
the principles distinguish modern 
methods of research from the medi- 
aeval methods. It followed upon the 
discovery of the scientific method. 
Consequently it is characterized by 
freedom from servile dependence 
upon theological dogma, to which 
criticism was hopelessly subject in its 
scholastic form, by the consciousness 
of the possession of inherent rights 
co-equal with those of the other 
sciences, by the discovery that it has 
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to deal with phenomena, and with 
phenomena presented primarily in 
the specific field of the Old Testament 
literature itself, by the apprehension 
of a method by which to allure these 
phenomena to reveal the truth, and 
by the determination to use the privi- 
leges of its birthright and fearlessly 
to devote original and untrammeled 
research to the investigation. In a 
word, modern criticism of the Old 
Testament undertakes to gather and 
classify and interrogate, in a thor- 
ough and methodical manner and 
with an independent spirit, the phe- 
nomena found in the Hebrew Scrip-- 
tures. The phenomena presented by 
the Hebrew and Aramaic text as 
compared with the ancient versions 
are dealt with by that branch of criti- 
cism called textual or, as it is some- 
times termed, lower. Passing to the 
higher criticism, the phenomena 
presented by diction and style form 
the subject of literary criticism; the 
definite historical allusions and the 
implied circumstances are scanned 
by historical criticism, while the 
doctrines that are taught and the 
stage of religious life that is indicated 
are also data for historical criticism 
or, if specialization is carried farther, 
for biblico-theological criticism. In 
every instance phenomena are the 
subject of investigation. 


As all know, Sir 
Francis Bacon is 
the author of what 
is called the new method of sci- 
entific inquiry. He set men out on 
a systematic pursuit and laid down 
the general principles of induction 
from experiment and observation. 
And so in a true sense modern 
criticism of the Old ‘Testament 
acknowledges indebtedness to him; 
but it was not until long after 
his death in 1626 that the spirit which 
he did so much to awaken and pro- 
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mote began to make its influence felt 
in Old Testament studies. It was 
not until 1753 that Astruc started 
the systematic study of the literary 
features of the Old Testament writ- 
ings, which has continued without 
interruption ever since, by his obser- 
vation and theory regarding the use 
of the divine names in the book of 
Genesis. In the closing years of the 
eighteenth and the opening years 
of the nineteenth century, DE WETTE 
by his comprehensive work on Old 
Testament introduction gave great 
impulse and extension to the use of 
the historical data furnished by the 
Biblical books for purposes of criti- 
cism. And about 1835 VatKE and 
GkorGE, and to some extent EWwALp, 
employed the content of thought as a 
basis for determining the origin and 
nature of the Biblical writings, a 
method which has latterly been 
pressed into extensive service by the 
school of WELLHAUSEN. These three 
classes of phenomena, literary, his- 
torical and doctrinal, have since 
formed the staple subject of investi- 
gation and interrogation by the critic 
of the Old Testament. 


The investigation of 
these phenomena has 
often resulted in di- 
The Baconian vergent conclusions. 
Idols. Why do men with 
the same facts before them reach 
different results? The question has 
been answered by Bacon himself. 
He advised men of the certainty that 
divergence would arise, indicated to 
them its causes in certain common 
tendencies to error, and raised a 
warning voice against fallacies in 
reasoning which mar and vitiate the 
process of induction. He grouped 
these mischievous fallacies or tenden- 
cies and gave to the world his 
famous classification of the Jdola. 
Now these idols which he described 


Divergent 
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and named, despite the fact that they 
have been unmasked, continue to 
exert their baleful influence in the 
sphere of Old Testament criticism, 
and they spoil much good work. 


The idols of the 
J. Idols of the tribe form the first 
Tribe. | group: fallacies inci- 
dent to humanity in general, those de- 
ceptive modes of thinking which are 
inherent in every man’s nature. For 
example, the tendency to generalize 


from few observations is an idol of. 


the tribe; so also is the proneness 
to support a preconceived opinion by 
affrmative instances to the neglect 
of negative or opposed cases. ‘This 
tribal tendency finds abundant illus- 
tration in recent criticism of the Old 
Testament. For example, Professor 
GrorceE ADAM SMITH perceives that 
“many of the personal names” in the 
book of Genesis “are names of tribes 
as well.” In other words, that tribes 
are sometimes individualized, and 
frequently an apparent biography is 
in reality a tribal history. The dis- 
cernment of this feature of the He- 
brew narrative is not the peculiar 
merit of any particular school of 
Biblical criticism. It has been recog- 
nized by scholars so diverse in their 
general critical positions as EWwAatp, 
Bunsen, Kem, DirnMANN, FausseEt, 
Driver; a list sufficiently large to 
cover the Biblical researches of the 
last one hundred years. Professor 
SmitH makes much of this matter of 
the individualization of tribes when 
he deals with the narratives of the 
Hebrew patriarchs; but when he dis- 
cusses the genealogies belonging to 
the period before Abraham he falls 
under the influence of the idol of the 
tribe. It seems desirable to him to 
prove that the Biblical record for this 
period is untrue, and avowedly for 
this purpose he selects the register 
which traces the pedigree of Abra- 
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ham from Adam, and asserts that 
“the book of Genesis, by a careful 
chronology, carries the human family 
back by named generations to the 
creation of the first man in 4219 B. 
C.” This date for man’s creation he 
of course finds falsified by human 
records which point to an earlier date 
for man’s appearance on earth. Had 
Professor SmitH applied to this 
register his principle that tribes are 
quite frequently individualized and 
made the names which constitute 
the links names of tribes—of tribes 
that included individuals of course— 
and the longevity assigned the period 
of the tribe’s prominence, he would 
have obtained a chronology quite in 
harmony with accepted opinion re- 
garding the length of time that man 
has been upon the earth. It suits his 
argument at one point to “dwell upon 
the habit of the Biblical writer of 
individualizing tribes, at another 
point it is necessary to his argument 
to ignore this principle. This is one 
form of the idol of the tribe. It is 
the tendency of the natural man to 
support a preconceived opinion by 
affirmative instances to the neglect of 
negative or opposed cases. 


Another idol is that 
2. Idols of the of the cave. It in- 
Cave. cludes errors that are 
incident to the individual and that 
arise from the peculiar mental or 
bodily constitution of each man: the 
tendency, for example, to make all 
things subservient to, or take the 
color of, some favorite subject. This 
tendency of the cave also finds abund- 
ant illustration in recent criticism of 
the Old Testament. In the last num- 
ber of The Sunday School Times but 
one, before these remarks were writ- 
ten, Professor SANDERS, of Yale, says: 
The account in the book of Joshua 
of the conquest of Canaan “is clearly 
the story of a rapid subjugation. All 
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effective opposition was crushed.” 
But “Joshua x. 28-43; xi. 16-23; and 
chapter xii... . give too sweeping an 
impression. They are naturally in- 
terpreted as a merciless destruction 
of all the Canaanites. Since other 
portions of the Bible [such as Judges 
i, 1-36; ii. 21; iii. 6] make it clear 
that no such annihilation took place 
at the time of the conquest, these pas- 
sages gave much trouble to inter- 
preters, until they came to be recog- 
nized as the contribution of the Deu- 
teronomic author, who seemingly as- 
cribes to a sudden and sweeping 
success of Joshua the results which 
were ancient history by his time, but 
had really taken several generations 
to accomplish.” 

It looks as though Professor SAN- 
DERS were living in his own little 
cave; for he ascribes to his pet 
theory the virtue of relieving inter- 
preters of a perplexity which well 
informed expositors do not feel. 
History has furnished exegetes with 
numerous cases, like that described 
in the books of Joshua and Judges, of 
the rapid campaign of an army car- 
rying fire and sword into a hostile 
country and leaving desolation in 
their train; and the return of the 
same troops five or six years after- 
wards to find the ruins repaired and 
such of the former inhabitants, as 
had fled at the approach of danger to 
places of safety and hiding, back 
again and re-established in their old 
places of habitation. This familiar 
history fully explains the narrative in 
Joshua and Judges. 

These two examples which have 
been cited in illustration of the 
present influence of the idols of the 
tribe and the cave have been taken 
from recent publications by adhe- 
rents of the Grar-WELLHAUSEN 
school of criticism. It would be un- 
generous and ungracious in the 
present writer, and liable to cause 
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misunderstanding, were the matter 
dropped here. The evil is not all on 
one side. And Professor Driver has 
succeeded, in the essay which is pub- 
lished in the volume entitled Author- 
ity and Archaeology, in pointing out 
overstatements and unwarranted con- 
clusions in the arguments of the 
archaeologists who have recently 
disputed the findings of the Grar- 
WELLHAUSEN school. Indeed, a large 
part of the benefit that accrues from 
the debate between the schools is the 
gradual elimination of the errors that 
are due to the idols. 


Bacon emphasized a 
3. Idols of the third idol, that of 
Market Place. the market place. It 
comprehends the errors that are due 
to the influence exercised over the 
mind by mere words. It is passed 
over by us at this time with mention 
only. 


The idols of the tribe 
4. Idols of the and cave are innate 
Theater. tendencies ; they per- 
tain to the very nature of the mind 
and cannot be eradicated. The idol 
of the market-place is also insep- 
arable from the mind, but it is 
nourished from without. The fourth 
idol is imposed from without. It is 
called by Bacon the idol of the 
theater; and embraces the fallacious 
modes of thinking that result from 
received systems of philosophy and 
from erroneous methods of demon- 
stration. Instead of illustrating this 
error, it will be profitable to give the 
discussion a wider range and consider 
the external things that promote or 
interfere with right induction in Old 
Testament criticism. 


: ' And first, the philo- 
Sep cgay sophical presupposi- 
resuppositions. tions of the investi- 


gator. There is the presupposition 
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of naturalism, which postulates the 
impossibility of the supernatural. 
There may be a God, it is true, and 
a certain divine guidance of human 
affairs; but no miracle, no intrusion 
of the supernatural into the course of 
nature. Such was KUENEN’s posi- 
tion. His saying has become famous: 
“The religion of Israel is for us one 
of the great religions of the world, 
neither more nor less.’’ This sen- 
tence is purely a postulate; a theorem 
assumed, not demonstrated; and 
Kugenen himself failed to make his 
assumption good in his attempt to 
empty the prophet’s message of its 
divine origin. This postulate of nat- 
uralism at once terminates freedom 
of investigation. No inquiry into the 
historicity of a record which recounts 
a supernatural occurrence can be 
tolerated. There is only one course 
for the Old Testament critic to 
pursue. He must reduce the content 
of the Bible to forms that can be con- 
ceived of by the reason and traced 
out by it. 

There is, secondly, the presupposi- 
tion of wnconfessed, yet practical, 
naturalism. Dr. Woosunc WADE, 
for instance, in the introduction to 
his recent volume on Old Testament 
history has two remarks which he 
doubtless intends as the profession of 
his faith. He says: “In the abstract, 
there is nothing incredible in the be- 
lief that the divine will can act as 
freely in the course of the world’s 
history as it did at the beginning.” 
He says again: “It is possible to trace 
the way in which some of the tales of 
marvel respecting certain of the 
[events and personages of the past] 
actually originated. Consequently, ... 
with regard to the residue of the Old 
Testament stories of the miracu- 
lous .... there is a considerable pre- 
sumption that poetic fancy has been 
at work in them, and perhaps in 
particular cases altogether created 
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The result is that in prac- 
WADE pronounces every 


them.” 
tice Dr. 


_marvel in Hebrew history to be a 


legend unless he can explain it as 
-poetic description. 

There is, thirdly, the presupposi- 
tion of supernaturalism. The super- 
naturalist, believing or willing to 
believe in a personal God, comes to 
the study of Old Testament history 
prepared freely to investigate the 
record of the marvelous and ready to 
interpret it according to the evidence 
either as a miracle in literary form 
only, or as a special providence which 
does not transcend nature, or as a 
supernatural occurrence. Of course 
the supernaturalist may be an ex- 
tremist, and too ready to read a 
miracle into the Hebrew record; but 
the tendency of the age makes against 
this habit of thought and makes for 
the rejection of the supernatural and 
the explanation of the record on nat- 
ural lines unless compelling grounds 
for its acceptance as supernatural are 
present. In contrast with the natu- 
ralistic thinker, the supernaturalist 
is open-minded, able to take a broad 
survey of facts, uncompelled to any 
predetermined result in criticism. 
He is free to let the facts speak. 


A second class of 


Methods. external things which 

promote or interfere 
with right induction consists of 
methods. The Hebrew records are 


subjected to different modes of treat- 
ment. There is the method of har- 
monizing as distinguished from that 
of antagonizing the statements of the 
historians. The Old Testament re- 
cital of the history is in general 
consistent with itself. There seem to 
be some contradictions. ‘These have 
frequently been pointed out; and they 
have been dwelt upon as though the 
whole case were determined by them. 
They require to be dealt with by 
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themselves, and subjected to a special 
examination. In other respects the 
narrative is self-consistent or may 
readily be understood in a way that 
leaves the statements consistent with 
each other. But the discovery of con- 
stant contradictions and discrepancies 
in this record has become the neces- 
sity of certain modern theories in the 
literary and historical criticism of the 
Old Testament. He who yields to 
the necessities of these theories, and 
unnecessarily antagonizes the sep- 
arate details of the narrative is 
treading on dangerous ground. 

He who harmonizes, on the other 
hand, may have no prejudice against 
the theories in question, and may 
feel himself free to admit the occur- 
rence of contradiction, and may use 
them in determining the true text 
and value of his sources. But he 
harmonizes where the way is clear to 
do so. He may sometimes err, of 
course, and fail to recognize a real 
discrepancy; but his method is cor- 
rect. He follows the established 
canons of historical research. The 
critic of the Old Testament cannot 
divorce himself from the recognized 
rules of modern historical criticism 
and expect his work to live. 


A second method of 
A Second dealing with the re- 
Method. cord consists in the 
manipulation of the text. It may be 
called subjective in distinction from 
objective textual criticism. The fa- 
miliar example of this is the proposal 
in some quarters to strike out the 
name of Cyrus from two neighboring 
verses in the last section of the book 
of Isaiah. This emendation would 
remove the most effective objection 
that has been raised to the genuine- 
ness of the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Isaiah. Dr. JosEpH ADDISON 
ALEXANDER, without believing that the 
removal of the name of Cyrus was at 
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all necessary in order to maintain 
the genuineness of these chapters, 
was yet quite willing to admit the 
legitimacy of this procedure and to 
hold it in reserve. Professor Driver, 
however, contends that the prophet’s 
argument would be destroyed by the 
elimination of the name. Assuming 
that exegesis permits the omission 
of the name without injury to the 
prophet’s argument, then, urges Dr. 
ALEXANDER, it is worth while to con- 
sider whether the name is not a late 
interpolation, because prophets do not 
commonly make predictions, so spe- 
cific and particular and minute. In 
other words, the argument derived 
from the mention of Cyrus by name 
for dating this prophecy in the later 
years of the exile, when Cyrus had 
loomed up on the political horizon, 
is not weighty, for the twofold 
reason, first that the name may 
plausibly be regarded as a marginal 
gloss written by a late student of the 
fulfilment of prophecy; and second 
that this theory of interpolation is 
supported by the fact that it is unu- 
sual for prophets to predict with 
minute particularity. This general 
consideration exonerates the act of 
exscinding the name—as well as the 
opposite custom of insistence upon its 
retention—from the charge of resting 
solely on subjective criticism. But 
still, as Dr. ALEXANDER felt, the re- 
tention of the name, whatever conse- 


quences may follow, is the true 
critical course. The word is in pos- 
session. It is attested by the ver- 


sions. Its removal is determined 
largely by subjective considerations 
and in many instances by a desire to 
support a theory: a most dangerous 
combination. 

What shall be thought then of cer- 
tain proposed modifications in the 
sixth chapter of Zechariah? Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, sup- 
ported by the versions, the eleventh 
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verse reads: “Make crowns and set 
them upon the head of Joshua the 
son of Josadak the high priest.’ In 
these words, taken with their context, 
the church has always seen the con- 
vergence of two lines of ancient Mes- 
sianic prophecy and their union in 
the one person of the priest-King. 
Ewatp, however, under no constraint 
from external evidence, calmly puts 
into this verse an entirely different 
idea. He alters it so that it shall 
read: make crowns and put them on 
the head of Joshua the son of Joza- 
dak and on the head of Zerubbabel. 
Not the priest-King is in view, but 
a priest and a king. WELLHAUSEN 
secures the same result by other ma- 
nipulation. He declares that the 
words “place them on the head of 
Joshua” are a late editorial interpola- 
tion; he strikes them out and in verse 
13 he inserts the name Joshua and 
thus makes the latter passage read: 
“He shall bear the glory, and shall 
sit and rule upon his throne, and 
Joshua shall be priest at his right 
hand.” 


The subjective ma- 


saben ‘ nipulation of the 
Olests, Nous text is at present 
Mildly. of 


catried on in a 
wholesale manner. Even Professor 
Driver feels constrained to raise a 
mild protest. He says: “It may no 
doubt occasionally happen... . that 
a prophecy has been expanded or 
supplemented at a later date: but the 
grounds ought to be very clear before 
it can be deemed probable that this 
has taken place upon the extensive 
scale which is sometimes supposed.”* 
There are two facts which face the 
critic and should render him cautious 
in undertaking subjective textual 
criticism: (1) The necessity of alter- 
ing the text is always a weakness in 
any critical theory. (2) Subjective 


*Introduction, 10P, 306. 
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textual criticism is entirely without 
scientific control, and is therefore 
outside of science. 

These remarks have concerned 
textual criticism for subjective 
reasons. ‘They apply also to subjec- 
tive criticism of the Biblical material 
in general, to that method of pro- 
cedure which allows subjective 
considerations to usurp the authority 
of objective phenomena. Subjective 
criticism is entirely without scientific 
control, and therefore lies outside of 
the realm of science. 


We have spoken of 
philosophical presup- 
positions in criticism 
and of methods of dealing with the 
record. We would speak next of the 
place of external testimony in Old 
Testament criticism. Tradition is 
testimony of this sort. It is fashion- 
able in some quarters to reject tradi- 
tion altogether. Many ancient tra- 
ditions are, indeed, false; but the 
discoveries of archaeology have de- 
stroyed the position that all are false. 
There is a voice from the past. 
Frequently it comes from Palestine 
and from centuries that were already 
remote when Christ appeared, even 
out of the Old Testament period 
itself. It cannot be dismissed by 
saying that it comes from an uncriti- 
cal age, for the voice is not known 
to proceed from naive criticism. 
Sometimes it comes from an eye- 
witness. It cannot be dismissed by 
saying that in the course of centuries 
other voices have become blended 
with it, and corrupt and confuse it; 
for that only declares that this 
voice like other witnesses to past 
history must be subject to rigid 
criticism. Often the accumulated, 
distracting sounds can be separated 
and the original voice be heard in its 
purity. At other times the substance 
of the tradition can be detected, 


External 
Testimony. 
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though the details remain uncertain. 
An investigator who heeds tradition 
alone is not a critic. On the other 
hand the critic who ignores tradition, 
does so at his peril—and at the peril 
of the truth. 

There is also the ehexs of 
Christ and the apostles to the Old 
Testament. The belief and teaching 
of the apostles regarding the Old 
Testament is no longer questioned; 
but a battle rages about the testimony 
of Christ. The earnest attempt has 
been made to deprive Christ’s witness 
of relevancy. Several methods are 
employed to accomplish this result: 
(1) Exegesis; the meaning that has 
been commonly ascribed to Christ’s 
words is interpreted away and no tes- 
timony left. (2) The theory of ac- 
commodation; Jesus knew that the 
views of his fellow-countrymen re- 
garding the Scriptures were mis- 
taken, but he deemed it unnecessary 
and unwise to correct their false 
impressions. (3) The doctrine of 
KeEnosiIs; when Jesus became a man 
he emptied himself of divine 
knowledge and so knew no more and 
no better concerning the source of 
the sacred writings than did his 
mistaken fellow-countrymen. (4) 
The plea that the report of Christ's 
words is unreliable; the record made 
by the evangelists cannot be trusted 
as an accurate and true transmission 
of Christ’s sayings. 


Now suppose that a 
Two Types man has carefully in- 
Of Approach. vestigated these vari- 
ous methods of dealing with the 
testimony of Christ and is unable to 
accept them. At the end of his in- 
vestigation he comes to the study 
of the Old Testament holding sub- 
stantially the traditional view. But 
before passing judgment upon his 
fitness to do critical work, let us place 
by his side a representative of a 
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group of recent writers. Mr. OrtiEy 
believes it to be a “mistake to main- 
tain, in the face of the analogy pre- 
sented by the early history of other 
nations that the vivid narratives of 
the Pentateuch are literally .... true 
to fact.” He comes to the Old Tes- 
tament holding the opinion that its 
vivid narratives and particularly the 
marvelous element in them are not 
true to fact. ‘The result is that in his 
book Mr. Orrity is not a critic at 
all. He waives these matters aside 
without investigation. He is able to 
give a reason for the faith that is 
within him, and without inquiry he 
dismisses the recorded history as 
untrustworthy. Just so his com- 
panion, who receives the Old Testa- 
ment from Christ, may come to the 
old records. He too is able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him; 
but if he dispenses with further 
investigation, he is not a critic at all. 


Can men of these 
Both May two types become 
Be Critical. trustworthy critics of 
the Old Testament? We think that 
they may; provided that while they 
know the foundations of their belief, 
they are hospitable to truth. Indeed 
each type of man may render his own 
peculiar service. There will be a 
difference between them which is yet 
a resemblance. ‘The earnest investi- 
gator whose views of the Old Testa- 
ment are determined by the analogy 
of other early national history will be 
skeptical of the evidence that is 
offered for the occurrence of super-- 
natural events in Hebrew history, 
and he will subject it to rigid scru- 
tiny, and doubtless in particular cases 
can show that it is inadequate. The 
man who knows on what ground his 
faith in Christ’s testimony to the 
Scriptures rests, renders a double 
service. Skeptical of conclusions 
that involve the unhistorical charac- 
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ter of the Biblical narrative, he will 
subject the argument upon which 
those conclusions are based to rigid 
scrutiny in the expectation that a 
thorough examination will disclose 
flaws in it. He will also insist, and 
rightly, that no induction of the Old 
Testament phenomena is complete, 
until the result has been correlated to 
the known facts and well established 
doctrines regarding Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 


It has sometimes 

a Old ; happened that a fair 

Pedi in woman has been so 

8 placed at a public 

Of Modern gathering, by acci- 
Criticism. ‘ 


dent or design, as to 
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receive colored light upon her counte- 
nance and thereby to be rendered 
sickly in appearance or even ghastly. 
True beauty is best seen in the light 
of day. So, too, the beauty of the 
Seriptures has often been marred by 
the kind of light that criticism, acci- 
dentally or by design, has cast upon 
them. It is important that they be 
examined in perfect light: not in the 
cave, not amid the illusions and exag- 
gerations of the theater, not with the 
defective vision so common to the 
tribe; but in the open, where the 
light is abundant, and with normal 
eyes. Such examination is the sole 
demand made by scholars who be- 
lieve the Scriptures to be the Word 
of God. 1B ABE BE 


THE TRUE NATURE OF PROPHECY. 
PROFESSOR W. G. MOOREHEAD, XENIA, O. 


The limits to which this paper must needs be confined preclude 
anything like a thorough or even satisfactory treatment of the 
great theme. Only some features of it must engage attention. 

I. Our first duty is to determine as exactly as we may the 
meaning of the terms prophet and prophecy. We are not com- 
pelled to resort to lexicons and commentaries to determine their 
significance. Happily, the Bible itself furnishes us an authorita- 
tive definition of the office and function of the prophet. In Ex. 
Vil. I, 2, it is written, ““And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet. Thou shalt speak all that I command thee: and Aaron 
thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh.” No statement could be 
clearer than this. By divine appointment Moses was to be in the 
place of God to Pharaoh, and Aaron was to act as the prophet of 
Moses, receiving from him the message and delivering it to the 
king. This is further illustrated in Ex. iv. 15, 16, where Moses 
was directed to speak unto Aaron, and “to put words into his 
mouth.” “And he shall be thy spokesman unto the people; and 
it shall come to pass, that he shall be to thee a mouth, and thou 
shalt be to him as God.” As we may say, Moses inspired Aaron, 
and Aaron spoke his word to Pharaoh and the people. The term 
“mouth” is often employed to designate the office and message of 
the propner (lsauxxxs 2-11.46; Jer. i, 9; Luke 1,70)... In) Deut. 
xviii. 18, Jehovah says of the Prophet he would raise up, “and 
I will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him.’”’ The promise involves this much 
most certainly, “I will so reveal my mind to him, and so inspire 
him to utter it, that the words he speaks shall be really my words.” 
It is the uniform testimony of the prophets that their words were 
not their own, they were God’s. The promise made through 
Moses just above referred to is Messianic (Acts iii. 22, 23), and 
it was literally fulfilled by the Lord Jesus (Jno. xvii. 8). 

The titles given the prophets indicate the functions of their 
high office. One of these is “Man of God” (I. Sam. ix. 6), 
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which denotes that he who bore it was one favored with Divine 
communications, and employed as God’s messenger to men. 
Personal holiness is no doubt embraced in the title, but this is a 
subordinate feature of the prophet’s official character. Another 
is “Servant of God”—or of Jehovah (Is. xx. 3), which signifies 
one who is chosen to announce the Lord’s will to men, who is sent 
on Divine errands. A third is “Seer” (I. Sam. ix. 9), which de- 
scribes the prophet as one pre-eminently gifted with the seeing 
faculty, with preternatural sight and insight, who had the power 
given him to look into the invisible world and to disclose so much 
of it as pleased almighty God. 

Each prophet had both a “call” and a “message.” Both were 
from God. No one could assume the office self-appointed ; much 
less could one be commissioned by the people; and still less could 
he originate his message: Moses, Ex. iii. 2, 4, 10; Samuel, I: Sam. 
iii. 10, 20, 21; Isaiah vi. 8, 9; Jeremiah, i. 5; Ezekiel, ii. 4; Dan- 
iel, ii. 19-23, etc. 

Here, then, we have the Biblical definition of the prophet and 
prophecy. The prophet was one who received his message from 
God and who delivered it to those for whom it was intended. He 
was God’s “spokesman” and God’s “mouth,” the bearer of the 
divine will to men. According to the Scriptures prophecy does 
not spring from any natural parts nor from any powers whatso- 
ever of the human mind. Its origin is always traced to the super- 
natural working of the Spirit of God on the spirit of the prophet. 
All the Biblical prophets disclaim any part in the origination of 
their messages. Their uniform formula is, “The word of the 
Lord came,” “Thus saith the Lord.’ Accordingly, the Apostle 
Peter describes the source of all prophetic utterances thus; 
“Knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is of private 
interpretation. For no prophecy ever came by the will of man: 
but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” (II. 
Pet. 1. 20, 21). Equally conclusive is the testimony of Heb. i. 1, 
2: “God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the pro- 
phets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in his Son” (R. V.). In each case, 
whether in the prophets or in the Son, the Speaker is God. Ac- 
cording to these solemn declarations of the word of God, Biblical 
prophecy is divine, its Author is Jehovah himself. ‘The message 
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was brought to the prophet, as it is brought to us, from God. The 
prophets delivered what they received—nothing more, nothing 
less, nothing different. 

II. Prophecy and Divination. The naturalistic theory of pro- 
phecy is that it is only a higher kind of soothsaying; that the 
prophets of Israel and heathen soothsayers belong essentially to 
the same class. That divination in some sort resembles prophecy 
is not denied. The soothsayer claimed that he was not the origi- 
nator of his communication, that it came from a “spirit,” “de- 
mon,” or “god.” Present day necromancy makes the like claim; 
it is the “spirits’’ that speak by means of the “mediums.’’ As 
has been noted above, the prophets of God unanimously affirm 
that their messages are God’s, and in no proper sense their own. 
But here the resemblance between the two ends. Day and night, 
light and darkness, are not more distant and distinct. Let some 
of the differences between them be noted. (1) Soothsaying is 
solemnly forbidden and denounced (Lev. xix. 26-28, 31; Is. viii. 
19, 20; Deut. xviii. 9-14; Gal. v. 20). It consists chiefly of im- 
posture, but also of diabolism. The devil is the supreme counter- 
feiter; he is the ape of the universe. From the beginning his 
foul aim has been to counterfeit the ways and works of God. The 
universal prevalence of necromancy, sorcery, occultism and idol- 
atry through ages evinces the great deceiver’s success. (2) 
Prophecy, from its very nature and design, cannot speak on all 
kinds of subjects or events. Divination attempts precisely to do 
this ; it will give “responses” to every sort of inquiry. Prophecy 
announces nothing else but what stands in organic and internal 
relation with the kingdom of God and the blessed work of re- 
demption. Divination undertakes 'to reveal the future of persons 
and things without any connection whatever with the divine gov- 
ernment or the purposes of grace. Prophecy has to do pre-emi- 
nently with the course and development of God’s kingdom in the 
world. Divination is essentially a puerile kind of fortune-telling. 
Prophecy is the product of the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
Divination rests on imaginary intercourse with an extra-mun- 
dane spirit. The prophet spoke the words of the Lord, the words 
which the Lord put into his mouth (Jer. i. 9; Ezek. ii. 7); the 
soothsayer and false prophet spoke out of their own hearts (Jer. 
xiv. 14; xxiii. 26). The one was objective truth, the other sub- 
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jective presentiment. The prophet received his message from 
without, from beyond the boundaries of his own intelligence; but 
the soothsayer and false prophet evoked their oracles from the 
depths of their own spirits. (It is significant that the word which 
the LXX. use to render the phrase “familiar spirit’ (I. Sam. 
xxviii. 7, 9), is ventriloquist). (3) Biblical prophecy has the Lord 
Jesus Christ for its supreme center. All its lines converge in 
him. To him its waiting eyes are lifted; to glorify him its mar- 
vellous lips are opened. His glorious work of redemption; his 
kingdom and its victories ; his coming and the transcendent events 
connected with it; his name, surrounded with unapproachable 
splendor; his power, without a superior and without a rival; his 
throne the throne of the universe—such are its exalted themes. 
Divination and necromancy, ancient and modern, know nothing 
of Christ and care nothing for him. (4) The prophets of Scrip- 
ture put forward a divine claim for their utterances. And what 
is not the least proof of the justice of their claim is the fact that 
the content of their messages fully accords with the claim. The 
claim and the messages square with each other; there is no dis- 
‘parity between them. There is that in their utterances which 
substantiates their claim to inspiration. The prophecies of the 
Bible are worthy of God. In dignity, in comprehensiveness and 
minuteness of detail, in their disclosures of the mighty purposes 
of the Lord, in their intimate, profound, and unerring acquaint- 
ance with man and providence and nature even, Biblical pro- 
phecies furnish their own divine credentials. It is far otherwise 
with divination. There is an immense distance between the 
supernatural pretensions of augurs and soothsayers and their 
“responses ;” while the “spirits” of modern necromancy chatter 
nonsense with the volubility of magpies, and with no more sense 
of responsibility. 

III. Prophecy sprang from man’s exigencies. It had its 
origin in man’s sore need; its birth was in the day of his sin and 
apostasy. The first great predictive promise, that which stands’ 
at the head of all the rest and leads the long procession, was given 
after the Fall, and because of the Fall (Gen. iii. 15). Mercy and 
grace prompted it, but the ruin wrought by sin was the occasion 
of it. It was mainly in consequence of Israel’s rejection of Jeho- 
vah as their gracious Sovereign, and their determination to have 
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a king from among themselves and like themselves, that Samuel 
and the prophets that succeeded him came into such prominence. 
It was because of the apostasy of the chosen people and the tre- 
mendous judgments which were visited upon them on account of 
it that the ministries of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eizekiel, and Daniel 
assumed such vast importance, and became so significant in the 
after history. Prophecy implies fatlwre. Had there been no sin, 
prophecy, at least predictive prophecy, probably would never have 
been given, because not needed. ‘The apostle Peter exhorts be- 
lievers to take heed to the more sure word of prophecy, “as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and the 
day-star arise in your hearts” (II. Pet. i. 19). “A lamp that 
shineth in a dark place” is the inspired description of the nature 
and object of prophecy. It is at once a danger signal and head- 
light; it tells and it foretells. It was when Israel was apostatiz- 
ing from God that the prophets appeared, uttered their solemn 
warnings and made their passionate appeals. It was when Jesus 
knew that the nation had determined to put him ‘to death that he 
announced the overthrow of the Temple, the dismemberment and 
dispersion of the chosen people (Mat. xxiv., xxv.). It was when 
the Spirit of truth had detected the germs of declension and cor- 
ruption in the professing Christian church that he revealed its 
guilty history and approaching judgment (Matt. xiii.; II. Thes. ii. 
I-12). 

_ One great aim of prophecy is to testify against the defections 
and corruptions of the prophet’s own times, and to arrest and cor- 
rect them. Thus, Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, Amos and others bore 
a faithful witness against the increasing wickedness of the kings 
and people of Israel (the Northern kingdom), and their tone 
deepened in intensity and pathos as the evils grew and the catas- 
trophe drew on. So, too, the prophets of Judah cried aloud and 
spared not in their heroic efforts to check and turn back the tide 
of evil, but in vain; and Jeremiah sings at length the mournful 
dirge that tells of Judah’s fall. Accordingly, the prophet’s mess- 
age often originated from the circumstances and the exigencies 
of his own times, and often likewise it was addressed to the men 
of his own generation. But this is not an invariable rule. There 
is no traceable connection between the temporal conditions of 
Micah and his prediction of Messiah’s birth-place (Mic. v. 2, 3) 
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—the prediction on which the priests and scribes instantly laid 
their hands when asked by king Herod (Mat. ii. 4, 5). Nor is it 
possible to find any relation between the circumstances in the life 
of the writer of Psalm xxii. and the unique experiences therein 
detailed—the first words of which Psalm form one of the seven 
sayings of our Lord on the cross. ‘The seven parables of Mat. 
xiii., are predicative; they stretch over the whole vast period be- 
tween Christ’s first and second Advents, and yet there can be 
found for them no adequate “historical setting;” indeed, they 
have none. It is a serious mistake to tie up the messages of the 
prophets to their own day, and attempt to exhaust their contents 
in their application to the prophet’s contemporaries. There is a 
manifoldness and comprehensiveness in holy Scripture that no 
other writing possesses. The Spirit of God, who is the real 
Author of the Bible, often combines a variety of ends and aims in 
what he is pleased to communicate to men. The messages of the 
prophets often concerned more particularly the people of their 
own generation, but just as often these same messages had in 
them announcements and predictions which belong to the distant 
future. Dealing with the moral state of their contemporaries 
was a part of the prophet’s function; announcing God’s unaltera- 
ble purposes both of mercy and of judgment was another part. 
Biblical prophecy is not an inference from existing data, nor a 
deduction. It is not a generalization from known facts, nor 
shrewd guessing. Read again Peter’s striking words: ‘““Know- 
ing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture cometh of one’s own 
interpretation,” 1. é., it does not spring from one’s conjectures or 
calculations or inferences. It does not originate with the pro- 
phet, nor is it tied to his times as to its fulness and scope. The 
denial by some of the Corinthian Christians of the resurrection 
led to the majestic revelation contained in the fifteenth chapter of 
Paul’s First Epistle. While the unanswerable argument holds 
through all time, the prediction imbedded in it has never yet been 
fulfilled nor will be till Christ’s glorious return. The sorrow of 
the Thessalonian saints over the death of fellow-believers was the 
occasion of the triumphant prophecy “by the word of the Lord” 
which no doubt comforted them, as it has unnumbered multitudes 
since, and will continue so to do for all the mourning children of 
God till the glad morning of the resurrection (I. Thes. iv. 1 3-18). 
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The alarm (I had almost said the panic) of these same saints, 
that the Day of the Lord was already present led to the mighty 
prophecy touching the falling away, the strange, enigmatical 
hindrance, the apocalypse of the Man of Sin and Son of Perdi- 
tion whose destruction awaits the brightness of the Lord’s com- 
ing (II. Thes. ii. 1-12)—a prophecy even yet unaccomplished. 
Let us have done with the feeble and false canon of interpretation 
which proudly asserts, that the prophet’s message is addressed to 
his contemporaries, is intended for them pre-eminently, if not 
exclusively. 

IV. The rationalistic view of predictive prophecy is*this: the 
prophet’s message does not transcend the horizon of his own age. 
When he speaks of the future his predictions are ideal; they are 
not definite or exact, nor indeed can be. That is, according to this 
God-dishonoring hypothesis, prophecy never outruns the histori- 
cal process ; it cannot stretch beyond the stage of realized history 
reached in the prophet’s time, save in a vague and indefinite way. 
If this be true, then we must reconstruct all our interpretations of 
Old Testament prediction and all the inspired commentary on it 
in the New. We must bind fast all eschatology to the prophet’s 
own age, and suffer no light to fall on the things to come. Over 
these an impenetrable veil hangs which God cannot—at least does 
not—lift. And so Isaiah xl.-lxvi. becomes Deutero-Isaiah, writ- 
ten by the Great Unknown who lived in exile times and personally 
knew Cyrus. The august Sufferer of Isa. liii. is Israel, or the 
godly remnant, or mayhap Jeremiah, and not Messiah. Ezekiel’s 
wheels stop short in the foundations of the second Temple, or 
whirl poetically in heaven. Daniel’s visions it confines to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes and the Maccabean war. ‘The Lord’s eschato- 
logical discourse (Matt. xxiv., xxv.) it arrests at the fall of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70, and the Apocalypse concerns itself with the 
emperor-beast, Nero. The theory minimizes everything to the 
last degree. It practically denies that God has distinctively fore- 
told anything of the distant future, and then it tries to compensate 
for so great a loss by a species of spiritual inflation, and a pious 
laudation of the ‘ethical content” of prophecy. It speaks most 
patronizingly of the personal worthiness of the prophet, with its 
proud lips it condescendingly honors Christ the Prophet, and yet 
ignores or flatly contradicts his divine testimony. 
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We deny and repudiate this so-called “‘scientific method,” and 
appeal against it to the witness of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles. What answer is returned to our denial and appeal? 
It is found in the defiant words of Professor Kuenen of Leyden: 
“We must either cast aside as worthless our dearly bought scien- 
tific method or forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the 
New Testament in the domain of the exegesis of the Old. With- 
out hesitation we accept the latter alternative.’ And in the 
words of Professor Gunkel of Berlin: ‘““The men of the New 
Testament are not presumed to have been exceptional men in such 
matters; but shared the point of view of their own time. Hence 
we are not warranted in looking to the New Testament for a solu- 
tion of questions in the literary history of the Old Testament” 
(quoted by Dr. Osgood in his recent most timely Address). 
The New Testament, however, cannot be so summarily set aside 
in this contention. ‘The New Testament is, at least, an equal 
sharer in the glory or the dishonor of the Old. You cannot lay 
the hand of violence on the Messianic prophecies of the older 
volume without robbing the Son of God of his precious dignities, 
his eternal crown rights. Whatever becomes of this boasted 
“scientific method”—and we believe that in the near future Chris- 
tian men will clap their hands at it and hiss it from its place of 
bad pre-eminence—we dare not surrender, because we cannot 
afford to surrender, the principles of interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies which are sanctioned by Christ and the 
Apostles. ‘There is a true and infallible method of exegesis made 
ready to our hand. ‘The New Testament is the best manual of 
Old Testament hermeneutics extant. Its principles are clear, 
exact, immutable; and they are as strictly applicable now as in the 
sixteenth century or the first. Its examples are copious, lumin- 
ous, and unerring. Its spirit is reverential and profound. ‘To 
this true method we now turn for two illustrious examples as to 
the meaning of Old Testament predictive prophecy. 

(1). “And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself” (Luke xxiv. 27). How wide the range our Lord’s ex- 
position took is obvious from this language: Moses, the Penta- 
teuch ; all, not some, of the prophets; all, not some, of the Scrip- 
tures. He began from Moses, then went on to the Prophets, and 
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in all the Scriptures he found himself as the center and sum of the 
whole divine testimony. In Luke xxiv. 44 Jesus says, ‘These 
are the words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 
The threefold division of the Old Testament here noted is the 
ordinary Jewish one, the Torah, the Prohetical Books, the Hagio- 
grapha. Christ positively asserts that he himself is in the Old 
Testament, and in every part of it, its substance and its sum. In 
the face of these explicit and unqualified declarations of the risen 
Lord one hesitates to say just what he thinks of the spirit which 
dictated De Wette’s remark : “It were much to be wished that we 
knew what prophecies of the death and triumph of Jesus are here 
meant. There are but few that point to the subject.”” The Lord 
does not hint at isolated passages ; he asserts that the whole Scrip- 
tures are a testimony to him. Here is the norm given the Apos- 
tles and disciples, given all teachers and students of the Bible for 
all time, for the interpretation of the Old Testament. It is to be 
remembered that these statements of our Lord were made after 
his resurrection from the dead and shortly before his ascension to 
the right hand of the throne of God. His exaltation had already 
begun. Whatever limitations attached to his earthly life previ- 
ously are now passed. Granting much that is now said touching 
the Lord’s kenosis during the period of his humiliation (and we 
do not accept that teaching), it is inapplicable in this instance. 
Christ’s glorification is here begun. He speaks these words with 
the same plentitude of authority as when he said, “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth” (Matt xxviii. 18). With 
the radiance of the infinite glory already enswathing him, he an- 
nounces that the whole Old Testament bears infallible witness to 
his person and his work. 

That the evangelists and the apostles closely followed the 
method given them by the Lord Jesus every intelligent reader of 
their writings knows. Let but two examples be here cited. Tren 
days after the Saviour had spoken the words recorded by Luke, 
in the first Christian sermon ever preached, Peter adduced the 
Messianic predictions of Joel and of David as proof that Jesus is 
in very truth the promised Messiah, and concluded with these 
majestic words: “Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
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suredly, that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye crucified 
both Lord and Christ” (Acts ii. 36). In his address to the chief 
men of the Hebrew colony at Rome Paul “expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both 
out of the law of Moses and out the prophets, from morning till 
evening” (Acts xxviii. 23). “If the exegete should read the 
Old Testament Scriptures without knowing to whom and to what 
they everywhere point, the New Testament clearly directs his 
understanding, and places him under an obligation, if he would 
be a sound Christian teacher, to acknowledge its authority and 
interpret accordingly. Doubt as to the validity of our Lord’s and 
of his apostles’ method of expounding involves necessarily a re- 
nunciation of Christianity” (Meyer). ‘They who consult the 
teaching of Jesus and of his apostles with respect to the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah need not grope in uncertainty. ... (He is 
the) whole tenor of the Old Testament in its typical and symbol- 
ical character’ (Van Oosterzee). “Observe the testimony which 
this verse (Lu. xxiv. 27) gives to the divine authority, and the 
Christian interpretation, of the Old Testament Scriptures: so* 
that the denial of the references to Christ’s death and glory in the 
Old Testament is henceforth nothing less than a denial of his own 
teaching” (Alford). 

(2). Hebrews. The author of this Scripture furnishes an in- 
spired commentary on ancient Judaism. In that system he finds 
the seeds of Christianity. Its complex services he describes as 
“a figure for the time then present”—rather, a parable, an acted 
parable, in which the glories of Messiah and the Messianic age are 
disclosed. He finds that Jesus Christ, in the dignity of his per- 
son, in the majesty of his offices, and in the perfection of his 
work, was and is the substance of ‘Tabernacle and Temple, of altar 
and priest, of victim and blood-shedding. According to this 
great Epistle Judaism as a system was a Messianic prophecy; it 
was a kind of Kindergarten school in which God by a splendid 
series of object lessons taught his people that in due time One 
would appear who should make good every promise and pro- 
phecy—the Prophet of whom Moses was but a faint type; the 
Priest of whom Aaron was but a dim reflection; the Offering of 
which the sacrifices were but thin shadows. Every rite and cere- 
mony of the Mosaic institutions had a voice for Israel; and the 
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voice was prophetic. It spoke but one word, Wait. Wait, and 
the true Deliverer will come; Wait, and the true Priest will ap- 
pear whose one offering will perfect forever them that are sancti- 
fied—the offering that will never need to be supplemented by a 
sickly little Protestant purgatory in the middle state. 

The words of the Lord Jesus lie at the basis of all right exposi- 
tion of the Old Testament. This was the ground of the best 
patristic interpretation. It was the ground of all interpretation 
esteemed Christian until a very recent period. ‘The consent of 
Latin, Greek, and Protestant exegesis, the verdict of an eighteen 
hundred years’ Christianity, is not lightly to be set aside. Ifa 
method so Scriptural, rational and cardinal is to be abandoned as 
inadequate and false—a method which has back of it the sanction 
of Jesus Christ and the Apostles—where is another that can take 
its place? The scientific method of the destructive critics? One 
of the very significant things of the newer criticism is this, the 
almost total absence of any appeal to the New Testament to eluci- 
date the problems of the Old. Kuenen, Wellhausen, Cheyne, 
Driver—we look in vain in their writings for any worthy refer- 
ence to the Scriptures of the New Testament as to the meaning 
and the authority of the Old. In the article entitled “Prophecy 
and Prophets” by the late Dr. A. B. Davidson in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, the reader is struck with the scantiness of 
such references, and the few there are concern subordinate mat- 
ters. At its close there is a sort of grudging acknowledgment 
of apostolic recognition of the Old Testament as the word of God. 
It is all gathered into a few lines, and then the writer hastens to 
add: “It (historical exegesis) assumes that the Old Testament 
writer had in every passage which he wrote a meaning in his own 
mind, and that he desired to convey this meaning to his contem- 
poraries; and it asks, What did the Hebrew writer mean? What 
would the people of his day understand from his words?” In 
plain English, Old Testament prophecy is to be studied apart 
from the New; on it the New must not be allowed to shed any 
light. 

Without hesitation the present writer must express his pro- 
found conviction touching this whole matter: “the scientific 
method” empties the Old Testament of most of its significance 
as the word of God, and it obstinately refuses to permit Jesus 
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Christ and his Apostles to attest its meaning and authority, For 
one, he repudiates absolutely this method of exegesis, for it 
thrusts a sacrilegious Jehoiakim’s penknife between the Two Tes- 
taments, and ruthlessly sunders them. He accepts Kuenen’s 
alternative, and gladly says, We cast aside as worthless the ration- 
alistic method, and adhere only and forever to the holy method 
of Christ Jesus and his inspired Apostles. 


THE PLACE OF SAMUEL IN THE HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL. 


PROFESSOR HENRY E. DOSKER, D. D., HOLLAND, MICH. 


Like mighty mountains, which rise abruptly from the plain and 
tower in their sublime isolation above the surrounding landscape, 
some men in all periods of human history have risen above their 
fellows and occupy a position of influence and power all their 
own. ‘To this general rule the history of the kingdom of God 
forms no exception. And among the great characters of Old 
Testament History, Samuel the prophet ranks second to none, as 
studied from both the human and the divine standpoint. A 
glance at this unique character, his life and his position in the 
kingdom of God may therefore be of more than passing interest. 

The word—Samuel—has been variously translated—‘“asked of 
God’’—“‘heard of God”—‘“name of God.” The last appears the 
most correct rendering on philological grounds. Mr. Jastrow, 
Jr., has lately called attention to its possible analogy with the As- 
syrian shumu, “offspring,” which occurs in many proper names. 

The two books, which are named after Samuel, were originally 
one; the LXX. and the Vulgate unite them with the Kings and 
thus have a collection of four books. The division into Sam. I. 
and II. is a comparatively modern thing and dates from Bom- 
berg’s edition of the Hebrew text, published in 1516. It is not 
apparent why these books bear Samuel’s name. A fair inference 
from I. Chron. xxix. 29 leads us to suppose that the story of his 
own life, contained in the first book, together with that of the 
greater part of Saul’s life and that of the early days of David are 
from his hand. This autobiography was evidently supplemented 
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from other sources and reviewed by a later hand. One of these 
sources is mentioned in II. Sam. i. 18. A study of the methods 
of the divisive critics, as regards the books of Samuel, is how- 
ever very suggestive. 

They play loose and fast with their material. We have no 
quarrel with them as to the evidence of the composite nature of 
certain portions of the Bible. The Scriptures are revelation, but 
they are also literature. From the latter point of view earlier 
material was undoubtedly used by later writers and prophetic 
redactors, divinely inspired, may have given us the holy Scrip- 
tures as we now possess them; but we contest the right of the 
critics to handle the Scriptures, as they would handle no book of 
merely human origin. If the efforts of the keenest historical 
scrutiny proved unavailing to reproduce an absolutely correct text 
of the ““Augustana” of 1530 and Tzschackert’s work must be con- 
sidered only as a tentative effort in this direction ; and if the labors 
of Kuyper, Bavinck and others, in Holland, have not yet proved 
equal to the task of settling the text of the Dutch Liturgy of 1618, 
how can men presume to speak apodictically of a literature so old 
that every trace of the original text has disappeared. The efforts 
of the divisive critics are therefore largely hypothetical. 

If my readers desire to follow these critical procedures, as re- 
gards Samuel, they are referred to Wellhausen, who has blazed 
out the path which all later critics have, in the main, followed; to 
Kuenen, Driver, Loehr, Strack, Budde, and—among us—to the 
critical commentary on Samuel by H. P. Smith, as also to Hast- 
ings’ “Dictionary of the Bible” (art. in loco). A conservative 
and efficient treatment of the subject is found in Davis’ “Diction- 
ary of the Bible.” 

A comparative study of these authors will show that it is no 
exaggeration to say that they play loose and fast with their mate- 
rial and that some of their conclusions are based on premises, far 
too weak to sustain them. All these critics agree as to the exist- 
ence of an older and a more recent source of Samuel, imperfectly 
welded together by the “priestly redactor” of later days. They 
find the proof of this twofold origin of the book in certain paral- 
lels or duplicate narratives of events, e. g., two accounts of Eli’s 
denunciation, of Saul’s election and rejection, of David’s intro- 
duction to Saul and of his flight from court, of David’s mercy to 
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Saul, of his flight to the Philistines and of the death of Saul. In 
his discriminative treatment of this matter, Dr. Davis sums up 
the whole thing in this one sentence—‘““The book of Samuel does 
not make the difficulty ; it is the theory, which fails to explain the 
existing phenomena.” The divisive critics agree as to the two- 
fold origin of Samuel, but they are all at sea as to the origin of 
these sources. 

Wellhausen, Kuenen and Loehr hold that the later source was 
of Deuteronomic origin; whilst Cornill and Budde proved, to their 
own eminent satisfaction, that it had an Elohistic origin. And 
Budde makes assurance doubly sure, by assigning the earlier nar- 
rative to a Jehovistic source and by telling us that the two were 
welded together by RJE, to be ultimately polished into their pres- 
ent shape by a Deuteronomic reviser. 

The whole scheme is therefore a repetition of the Hexateuchal 
process. One envies these critics their intellectual acumen, that 
which the Germans call “kritischer Scharfblick.” 

Stenning (in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary) expresses his dissent 
from Budde’s view, as does Dr. Smith in his Commentary; but 
Kautzsch, in his “Lit. of the O. T.” caps the climax and finds not 
less than eight distinct and different sources in the book of Sam- 
wel. One wonders how many he might find in Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” if the same methods were applied. 

It is, however, but fair to say that we are greatly indebted to 
these critical attacks on the Scriptures. They have caused a 
deeper study and a better understanding of the Bible than would 
otherwise have been conceivable. They have opened our eyes to 
the true divine-human character of the Bible. It has not, like 
the image of the Virgin at Lourdes, fallen from heaven, but in a 
wonderful parallel to the incarnation of the Son, the incarnation 
of the word of God appears to us in the form of a servant, weak 
in itself and rejected of men. 

But enough of the literary character of the books themselves, 
let us look for a moment at the grand figure, whose life is out- 
lined in the first part of Samuel, for with him we are at present 
specially concerned. 

The character of Samuel is one of singular elevation and purity. 
He is a man of commanding influence, Israel’s uncrowned king 
in the reconstruction period, yet never dazzled by the height, to 
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which he has ascended. A character singularly well disciplined 
and rounded out. A strong man, on whom the people leaned in 
their weakness ; around whom they gathered for counsel and com- 
fort, in the great final crises through which they passed; to whom 
they appealed for intercession and solace, when overwhelmed by 
their sense of sin. 

Hannah, his mother, is but a fleeting shadow on the scriptural 
record; and yet the brief glimpse, we obtain of her, is sufficient to 
explain the riddle of the sublimity of Samuel’s character—he had 
a godly mother. He had drank in her deep piety and his soul 
was saturated with it; a piety, which the abominable examples, 
which were ever before his eyes, in the most plastic period of his 
life, were unable to efface or even to cloud. As Elyah, in a later 
crisis of the history of Israel, may well have found a lifelong in- 
spiration in his own name—Jehovah is my God—so with Samuel. 

Look at him, as he receives his early divine call, and note the 
tender simplicity of his faith. Look at him among the ruins of 
Israel’s hope, a strong youth, of whom “all Israel from Dan even 
unto Beersheba knew that he was established to be a prophet of 
God” (I. iii. 20). Look at him at Mizpeh, where his appeal stirs 
the depths of Israel’s penitence and where God, at his interces- 
sion, turns the assured victory of the Philistine into an over- 
whelming defeat. Look at him, the rejected of the people, as in 
anguish of soul but with unquestioning obedience to the divine 
command, he opens the gateway of'the kingdom. Perhaps the 
sublimest scene in his life is that in which he breaks loose from 
Saul, whom he loves and for whom he intercedes, though in vain, 
with unutterable groanings. His farewell address seems an echo 
of that of Moses (I. xii.) ; the scene of the execution of Agag re- 
minds us of Elyah on Carmel (I. xv. 33). From whatever point 
_ of view we approach this man, he ever presents the same grandly 
impressive mien. 

He has been called “the second Moses,” and he certainly resem- 
bles him in many respects. If Moses organized the people, Sam- 
uel reorganized them and thus made David’s phenomenal career a 
possibility. In his life he united and inspired and judged Israel, 
and his death called forth such universal mourning as but rarely 
has stirred the people (I. xxv. 7). From all the accounts of 
Samuel’s life it is evident that his position in the kingdom of God 
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is remarkable for three things—he united the people, he restored 
the theocracy, he established the prophetic order. 

HE UNITED THE PEOPLE. 

One needs but to glance at the contents of the book of Judges to 
see to what depth Israel had sunk in the period immediately pre- 
ceding Samuel and in his early days. ‘Truly here also the darkest 
hour preceded the dawn. All sense of national unity had been 
practically abandoned. ‘The tribes mutually estranged had lost, 
with their national observance of the laws of Jehovah, all con- 
sciousness of mutual cohesiveness. Wedges of an alien popula- 
tion severed the various tribes, who were individually attacked by 
- various enemies and were crushed, in turn, under the heel of the 
oppressor. Judges ruled apparently simultaneously in different 
parts of the country. The hereditary enemies of Israel, in the 
East, in the North and in the Southwest, were systematically try- 
ing to undo the work of Joshua, during the period of occupation. 
The great tribe of Juda is apparently quiescent in the whole 
period of the Judges. Deborah’s song does not mention it. With 
Simeon, its vassal, it nestled among the highlands of Judea and 
there undoubtedly fought its own battles, but Juda seems to have 
been supremely indifferent to the fate of the nation at large. 
Idolatry prevailed, the service of God languished or was wholly 
forgotten. The very priests of the sanctuary, in Eli’s day, had 
become a stench in the nostrils of God and man. Every rallying 
point for the consciousness of national unity seemed lacking, until 
in this dense night of spiritual blindness and moral degradation 
and national collapse, shines the lone star of Samuel’s faith and 
moral grandeur. 

His faith elevates, his infectious zeal inspires, his eloquence 
arouses Israel, and, in the heat of his godly enthusiasm, the re- 
maining fragments of Israel are fused again into conscious unity 
of hope and faith and aspiration. His fame goes from Dan to 
Beersheba, the highlands of Judea are willing to rally around him 
as well as the lowlands of the Mediterranean. Without Samuel 
the Davidic kingdom is inconceivable. 

HE RESTORED THE THEOCRACY. 

Jehovah must regain his rights, his lost ground in Israel. He 
had been rejected by the people of his choice, Israel had broken 
the covenant. ‘The service of the sanctuary was an empty form, 
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it was polluted to the core. The awful majesty of Jehovah had 
lost its controlling power over the minds of men, who outwardly, 
in some cases, still observed the ritual of the sanctuary. ‘The 
repelling pictures of this empty service, which we find in the 
greater prophets (Is. x. 18; Ixvi. 3-4; Jer. vi. 20; Am. v. 22-24), 
may well be applied to this period. It is true there are rifts in the 
thick clouds, there were loyal hearts in Israel at all times, but in 
the dark period under consideration, the true theocratic sentiment 
had all but vanished. By constant intermarriage with the heathen 
this sentiment had been sapped of all vitality and a low grade of 
morality prevailed, which permeated all ranks of society. . Eli, 
lacking in moral courage, though himself loyal to the theocracy, 
was wholly unfit for the leadership, demanded by the stress of the 
times. His very pontificate bears the marks of the dark day, in 
which he lived; for he sprung from the race of Ithamar, not of 
that of Phinehas, in whose family lay the true line of succession. 

His sons were “sons of Belial,” as the record tells us, and thus 
even the theocratic element, still remaining in Israel, was repelled 
from contact with its visible center at Shiloh. The fate of the ark 
and its subsequent retirement to comparative oblivion (I. Chr. xiii. 
3, Ps. cxxxii. 4-6) destroyed the last visible rallying point of the 
theocracy; Shiloh was laid in ruins by the invading Philistines 
and its fate became a prophetic symbol of the divine wrath (Jer. 
vii. 14; xxvi. 6). The priestly functions ceased, the Levitical 
were apparently continued.* 

The prophet temporarily replaces the priest. The central place 
of worship being destroyed, there is a recrudescence of patri- 
archal conditions and altars were raised at Ramah, Bethel and 
Gilgal. For the first time in the history of Israel, since its organ- 
ization by Moses, the Mosaic ritual is wholly suspended. 

But again in the dense night of this spiritual decay, the banner 
of the theocracy is raised by Samuel. He becomes the medium 
of a divine mediatorship; he intercedes for the people; he warns 
them of impending danger; he holds up before them the old theo- 
cratic ideals ; and as in the case of the Davidic kingdom, so in that 
of the Davidic temple-worship, we find in Samuel the impelling 
force of the ultimate restoration of the Mosaic ritual to its divinely 
appointed place, as the center of the life of Israel. 


*See Oehler, O. 7. Theol., 361. 
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HE ESTABLISHED THE PROPHETIC ORDER. 

“Tt was indeed the special distinction of Samuel that with him 
began the long roll-call of the Jewish prophets, as the name is 
generally applied,” says Geikie (iii. 41). True there had been 
prophets before Samuel (Jer. vii. 25). The patriarchs had been 
so-called, Moses was a prophet (Num. xii. 6-8; Deut. xXKXinw 10¢ 
Hos. xii. 13), Miriam and Deborah bore the title, unnamed pro- 
phets figure in the previous sacred record (Ju. xi. 7; I. Sam. it. 
27); but for Samuel was reserved the honor of organizing this 
mighty force and of creating out of it the tower of defense of the 
theocracy. And from his day till Malachi this agency never 
failed in Israel. The prophets were the royal advisers; they 
stood in the breach for Jehovah; they fearlessly denounced all 
national sins; they spared neither king nor priest nor people; they 
were God’s willing martyrs, his witnesses in the most critical 
periods of Jewish history and in their labors lie embodied those 
higher spiritual ideals, which, scorning the outward and tangible, 
reached forth into the innermost mysteries of the invisible, the 
spiritual and the future. From the theophany the path led to the 
prophetic office, as God’s way always leads from the carnal to the 
spiritual. 

The surrounding nations also had their prophets, whose aston- 
ishing influence on the course of events we know from the historic 
records of the East. But in Israel the prophets, who possessed 
the true divine afflatus, spoke by “the breath of Jehovah.” Be- 
fore Samuel’s day they were called “Seers” (Rdim, Hézim), 
after him they are called “prophets,” although Samuel’s favorite 
title, as appears from the later Scriptures, remained “Samuel the 
seer.” 

The Word nabhi ‘represents the prophet as speaking for an- 
other, 7. e., for God. A most interesting and discriminating 
treatment of the whole question is found in Oehler’s “O. 'T. 
Theol.,” 361-367. With Samuel, the prophetic office became the 
strong tower of the theocracy. “And all the people greatly feared 
the Lord and Samuel” (I. xii. 18). 

All Israel knew him as a prophet and in his case the office was 
immeasurably strengthened by the commanding power and spirit- 
uality of the man. He knew his people and he knew himself and 
with infinite patience and zeal he labored for twenty years, till the 
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great ideal, which beckoned him on was, at least in part, realized. 
Glowing with the fire of Jehovah, he inflamed the people with his 
holy enthusiasm, until all Israel, conscious of its sins, began “to 
lament after Jehovah.” His prophetic labors became a leaven, 
which ultimately leavened the whole lump. Around himself he 
gathered like-minded men (I. x. 5-12; xix. 19), who were associ- 
ated for one common purpose and whose irresistible enthusiasm 
was communicated to others, who came within the sphere of its 
attraction (I. x. 10; xix. 20). Thus Israel was steadily led to- 
wards Samuel’s goal—the restoration of the theocracy. And we 
may safely say that without this prophetic activity his other 
labors would have failed. He united Israel, he re-established the 
tottering theocracy through that singular prophetic influence by 
which he dominated the people and finally brought them as sup- 
pliants to Jehovah’s feet. From whatever point of view, there- 
fore, we look at Samuel he looms up like a towering mountain of 
strength. 

It was he who commenced the reorganization of the scattered 
priestly forces (1. Chr. ix. 22). It was he who restored the pass- 
over (II. Chr. xxxv. 10). His intercessory prayers became his- 
toric in Israel, the topic alike of poetic song and prophetic denun- 
ciation (Ps. xcix. 6; Jer. xv. 1). It was he who apparently 
started the great fund of “dedicated things” from which later on 
the temple was built (I. Chr. xxvi. 28). Did he perhaps originate 
the idea? 

By the side of Moses and David, therefore, we must assign a 
place to Samuel in the history of the kingdom of God and his pic- 
ture may well be drawn in heroic lines. 


THE NEXT OF KIN; HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
REV. F. P. RAMSAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I. Meaning of the Word Goel. In our common version, the 
Hebrew verb gaal is translated deliver 1 time, do the kinsman’s 
part 1, do the part of a kinsman 2 times, perform the part of a 
kinsman 1, ransom 1, redeem 42, stain 1. The active participle, 
goel, construed as a noun, is translated avenger 6, kinsfolk 1, 
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kinsman 7, near kinsman 2, next kinsman 1, redeemer 18, re- 
venger 7. ‘The passive participle, geulim, is translated ransomed 
1, redeemed 3. And the noun from the same root, geullah, is 
translated kindred 1, redeem 1, redeeming 1, redemption 5, right 
1. These 104 occurrences may all be translated recover, recov- 
erer, recovered, recovery. For, while we find no root to compare 
this root with, we may take as its primary meaning to reclaim a 
right that has lapsed. 

Goel, then, does not, strictly speaking, mean next of kin, or 
even kinsman, but rather recoverer of a lapsed right ; but so nearly 
always is this recoverer a near kinsman of a person who is imme- 
diately concerned, that the word generally suggests the next of 
kin. 

Il. Usage of These Words. 

A. When the recoverer is God, that which is recovered is 

1. Some individual, Jacob (Gen. xlvili. 16), David (Ps. xix. 
15; lxix. 18), another psalmist (Ps. cxix. 154), Job (Jb. xix. 
25), as taken possession of by some evil. 

2. God’s people, as taken possession of by others, or as in 
danger of it (Ex. vi. 6; xv. 13; Ps. Ixxii. 14; lxxiv. 2; lxxvii. 15; 
bse 3 5 evivel 0 jicvils 2,2 telsan xxv. Oy -xliti ascii ai ees 
liv 96422, 23249 xlvii."14 3 xlville5 7,20; xlixage2Omis Foci 
Ber liVens 00 ixg20 7 x76 be) .12 >) bai. 4,;o 1G sa eneee niet 
(ransom) ; 1. 34; Lam. iii. 58; Hos. xiii. 14 (redeem) ; Mic. iv. 
IO). 

3. His city Jerusalem (Isa. lii. 9). 

4. The land of orphans, as they are specially his (Prov. xxiii. 
ried 

B. When the recoverer is a man, that which is recovered is 

1. Himself sold into bondage (Lev. xxv. 49, 54). 

2. A kinsman sold into bondage, or about to be sold (Lev. xxv. 
48, 48, 49, 49, 51, 52, 54; Ru. iii. 13, 13, 13, 13). 

3. Satisfaction for the murder of a kinsman (Num. xxxv. 12, 
19,21; 24,25,,27, 27,; Deut. xix, 6,123 Josh, xx23,8 9. Loam: 
FAV eT le cei exViee eT) 

4. The recoverer’s land or house sold (Lev. xxv. 26, 20, 20, 
30, 33). 

5. A kinsman’s land or house sold (Lev. xxv. 25, 26, 20,530: 
Ru. iv. 4, 4, 4, 4,4; Jer. xxxii. 7, 8). 
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6. A holy thing consecrated by the recoverer and thus put out 
of his possession (Lev. xxvii. 13, 13, 15, 19, 19, 20, 20, 27, 27, 
25 ast P33); 

' 7. A recompense due to the recoverer (Num. v. 8). 

8. There are cases where the object recovered may belong 
under either 4 or 5 above (Lev. xxv. 24, 31, 32; Ezek. xi. 15). 

Ome uneer ether 2 or 5 (Ru. ii..20; iii. 9,9, 12, 12; iv. 1,3, 
6,050, 6; 6;°7, S14). 

The reader who wishes to get something out of this article 
should refer to all these passages, and should read them with the 
context, substituting for the translation of the common version 
the translation recover, recoverer, recovered, recovery. 

Ill. The Rights of the Next of Kin were as follows: 

A. To obtain such title to the service of a kinsman sold into 
service, or to a kinsman’s land sold, as the purchaser acquired, by 
paying to this purchaser the price of the sale, or the remaining 
proportion of the price. Or he could prevent a sale to any other 
party, by himself becoming the purchaser. If his kinsman was 
not a Levite, he had to exercise this right of repurchase of a house 
in a walled city within one year after the sale. Cf. I]. B. 2 and 5 
above. 

B. To kill the slayer of a kinsman, if he found him outside the 
city of refuge before the death of the contemporary high priest, 
or if the slayer was adjudged guilty of murder by a court. C#. 
II. B. 3 above. 

C. To marry the widow of a brother who died childless, on 
condition that her children should be counted as the children of 
the deceased (see Deut. xxv. 5-10). ‘We may assume that he 
would not have the right to marry her without her consent. 

D. The right of the next of kin to recover a kinsman sold into 
bondage (cf. II. B. 2 and III. A. above), if not exercised by him, 
fell to the next nearest of kin, and so on, but did not go outside 
the family or clan (Lev. xxv. 49) ; and we may assume that the 
same rule would apply to the other rights also. And whether the 
nearer of kin failed to exercise his right from unwillingness, or 
from inability or from restraint of a prior obligation (as by 
reason of already having a wife he might be restrained from mar- 
rying his brother’s widow), the right passed to the next nearer. 

IV. The Duties of the Next of Kin. ‘The rights were rather 
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rights than duties. As the recoverer of land or service of a kins- 
man became himself the owner, and did not have to restore the 
land to his kinsman or to set his kinsman free, we may be sure 
it was optional with him to recover or not to recover. It was 
expected of the kinsman that he would avenge the murder of any 
of his clan; and yet there was no legal penalty for neglect to do 
so. Rather at every step he encountered legal obstacles, and had 
to guard against the danger of becoming himself a murderer in 
the eye of the law; so that the Mosaic legislation tended to substi- 
tute the action of the government for the action of the individual 
in the punishment of murder. The law itself provided that a 
man might decline to marry his brother’s widow. And the fact 
that, if the nearer of kin failed to exercise his right of recovery, 
this right fell to the next nearer, shows that the exercise of the 
right was optional. 

V. Difficulties. 

A. Ru. iv. 5 represents Naomi and Ruth as owners of the piece 
of land; but it is objected that the widow did not own her deceased 
husband’s land according to the legislation of the Pentateuch. 
The answer to 'the objection is a denial. “For surely the widow 
and children remained in possession of the land; and why not 
the widow, when the contrary is not stated? -By marriage a 
woman became incorporated in her husband’s family, and so 
remained after his death. Hence the need of requiring-her not 
to remarry outside of his family, that his inheritance might not - 
pass out of the family. It was as widow of Elimelech that Naomi 
had a life title to his land; and it was as widow of his son that 
Ruth would succeed Naomi in the title. Hence to obtain full 
title, it was necessary to buy “‘of the hand of Naomi,’ who had 
possession, and “of Ruth,” who had prospective possession. But 
if the next of kin did not marry Ruth, Boaz would have the 
right ‘to do so, and his children by her would inherit this land. 
Hence neither could Boaz marry her, until the nearer kinsman 
refused, nor could the right of her child to the land be extin- 
guished. 

B. Ex. xxi. 2 and Deut. xv. 12 provide that the Hebrew ser- 
vant shall go free after serving six years, and to this agrees Jer. 
xxxiv. 14; but Lev. xxv. 40, 50 provides that they should go free 
at jubilee, which might be as much as forty-nine years after the 
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date of sale. The new school of critics explain by saying that the 
code in Leviticus originated long after those in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, and differs from them for this reason. This 
explanation is unsatisfactory for two reasons: it makes the later 
code to be far harsher than the earlier codes; and it does not 
explain how the Jews, living under both the later and the earlier, 
could observe, or think to observe, the one without violating the 
other. The real explanation denies that there is any contradic- 
tion between Leviticus and Exodus (Deut., Jer.). 

Other solutions have been offered ; but to me the following best 
commends itself. Ex. xxi. 2 reads: “If thou buy a Hebrew 
bondservant, he shall serve six years,” &c. But Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 
reads “If thy brother wax poor with thee, and sell himself to thee, 
thou shalt not cause him to serve the service of a bondservant. 
As a hired servant, as a sojourner, he shall be with thee until the 
year of jubilee.” Similar are the parallel passages. Two rela- 
tions of servitude are indicated: the one, in which the servant 
stood to his owner as a bondservant strictly. In which relation 
a Hebrew could be held only six years; the other, in which the 
servant stood to his owner as a hired servant, in which relation a 
Hebrew could be held for an indefinite time, but only till jubilee. 

C. In the legislation about the cities of refuge mention is made 
of “the congregation” before which the slayer is to stand in judg- 
ment (Num. xxxv. 12, 24, 25), which is to judge between the 
slayer and the recoverer of blood, and to restore the slayer who is 
not guilty of murder to his city of refuge (cf. also Josh. xx. 6, 
9)—“‘the elders” of the city of the slayer (Deut. xix. 12), who 
“shall send and fetch him” from the city of refuge, “and deliver 
him into the hand of the recoverer of blood, that he may die,” 
who are therefore the “‘congregation,” that is the officials through 
whom the congregation acts; and “the elders” of the city of 
refuge (Josh. xx. 4), who decide upon the admission of a man 
to the city as a fugitive. This. mere statement of the provisions 
- is sufficient explanation. 

VI. The Principles underlying the legislation concerning the 
next of kin may all be reduced to one, the unity and community of 
the family. Kinship, or adoption into the relation of kinship, 
was the bond of union between the members of a community; and 
the individual was thought of as existing for the community, 
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rather than the community for the individual. 

VII. Some Applications are near at hand. 

1. For understanding the Mosaic legislation on many other 
subjects, this community principle must be kept in mind, and the 
whole social system understood accordingly. 

2. We live in an age of individualism; but we must not let the 
dominance of individualism in our thinking hide the divine revela- 
tion given in connection with the community principle. Infant 
baptism, for instance, and “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house,” are alike unintelligible to one who 
does not appreciate the community unit of the family, as well as 
the personal unit of the individual, in his thinking. 

3. Most important of all is ‘the truth that God in saving us 
recovers us for himself, so that he and all believers constitute one 
family. It is the germ of the doctrines of the eternal covenant 
unity, and the vital unity, of Christ and believers. Read again 
the passages referred to under II. A. above. 


THE ANCESTRY OF DAVID. 
REV. PARKE P. FLOURNOY, D. D., BETHESDA, MD. 


The picture which Virgil draws, in the opening lines of his first 
Eclogue, of the shepherd Tityrus reclining at ease in the shade of 
the spreading beach and watching his flock, while he makes the 
forests vocal with the strains of his oaten pipe interspersed with 
songs to his beautiful Amaryllis, is one which many a memory 
has preserved unfaded, while most of the classics have vanished 
into oblivion. Its beauty and simplicity have made this picture 
indelible. 

The name of David suggests scenes of beauty, and of deep 
meaning as well, which many a memory has lovingly preserved 
throughout life and in the valley of the shadow of death. Where 
there is one who remembers these first lines of the Bucolics, there 
are thousands who love and live-on the twenty-third Psalm. 
There a shepherd makes melody on his harp and sings a song of 
green pastures and still waters and dark defiles, and then, of a 
celestial fold—‘the house of the Lord’’—that has charmed the 
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ear and gladdened the heart, and strengthened the faith of 
Christ’s flock for three thousand years. 

The spot thus idealized has been favored above all others on 
the globe. It was the scene of the incarnation. There heaven 
came down to illumine with its glory and charm with its melody 
the sad and sinful world in giving it him who came to save his 
people from their sins. To the city of David came the Son of 
David, according to the flesh, who “was declared to be the Son 
of God, with power according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

Here was anointed the shepherd boy, David—‘ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to”’—all 
unknown to his own people, the divinely chosen King of Israel; 
and here came to his own the unrecognized King of kings and 
Lord of lords, David’s Son and David’s Lord. Here the star- 
guided wise men from the East, “fell down and worshipped him, 
and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts, gold, and frankincense and myrrh,” as the King of 
all Israel, Jewish and gentile. 

Here at Beth-lehem—the house of bread—was given to the 
famishing world Christ, the “Bread of life.”’ 

Once, “in the time when the Judges ruled,” there were kinsfolk 
of ancestors of David who though they dwelt at Beth-lehem, 
were in want of bread. Elimelech and Naomi (Pleasantness) 
went to the land of Moab, with their sons, Mahlon and Chilion, 
and the sons married Orpah and Ruth, women of Moab. “The 
inevitable hour” came to all three of the men and their wives 
were, widowed. Ten years had passed, and the now desolate 
Naomi yearned for her own land and people. She must have 
been not only beautiful in person but also in character, for both 
her daughters-in-law were anxious to leave their own people and 
go with her. One was dissuaded; but the other, an ancestress of 
David, ‘clave unto her,” and in words which remind one of those 
of the sweet singer of Israel, poured out of a loving heart her 
entreaty to be allowed to accompany her and become one of the 
Lord’s people. Is there not a prophecy in the record of her 
words : “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest I will go: and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
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my God: Where thou diest will I die and there will I be buried ; 
Jehovah do so to me and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me?” May it not be that these words of the ancentress of 
David and of our Lord, as she came, a Gentile, to join herself to 
the people of Jehovah, the God of Israel, under whose wings she 
had “come to trust,” were recorded by divine inspiration as an 
intimation that in the future “in him shall the Gentiles trust?” 

Bethlehem—the house of bread—had become true to its name 
again, and the fields were waving with the golden harvest when 
Naomi and Ruth came. ‘The harvest scenes—the reapers and 
the gleaners, the kindly greetings and simple customs, the mid- 
day meal and the evening feast, the primitive methods of reaping 
and threshing—present an old-time picture as perfect in idyllic 
beauty as the pastoral. But most beautiful of all are the charac- 
ters of Boaz, the kind master, the law-abiding citizen, the 
generous relative, and the dutiful and loving Ruth. 

But another heathen woman, whose title is a synonym of 
infamy, is named in the lists of David’s ancestry, and, also, prom- 
inently mentioned in the catalogue of the heroes of faith in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Women generally had no place 
in the genealogies of the Jews; yet these two heathen women, 
Rahab and Ruth are mentioned in those of David and of our 
Lord. Can the fact be without significance? It may be intended - 
to emphasize our Saviour’s humiliation; but the brighter signifi- 
cance would seem to be that he was to be a “Light to lighten the 
gentiles,”’ and that he was to come “‘to seek and to save that which 
is lost.” He who, while on earth, “received sinners and ate with 
them,” condescended to derive his human nature, in part, rom 
heathen ancestors, and from some, who though eventually emi- 
nent as believers, were, in view of their former sinful lives, the 
bearers of names covered with reproach. 

Of the father and mother of David but little is known. We see 
Jesse, the venerable head of the family, father of eight stalwart 
warrior sons, presiding at the family sacrifice at which David was 
anointed, and learn of his mother, whose name is not given, as the 
mother, also, of Zeruiah and Abigail, who in their turn, were the 
mothers of the trio Joab, Abishai and Asahel, mighty warriors 
under David, and of Amasa, Absalom’s captain, respectively. 
We hear of these last as committed by David to the protection of 
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the King of Moab (I. Sam. xxii. 3, 4), when he could no longer 
secure their safety from the vengeance of the unrelenting Saul. 
They probably died before David came to the throne. It is 
notable that our Lord is spoken of as the Branch that should grow 
out of the root of Jesse; and such honorable mention can hardly 
be without significance as to Jesse’s piety, and faith in the prom- 
ised Messiah. 

Stanley expresses the opinion that David’s mother was wife of 
Nahash, King of Ammon, and was afterwards married to Jesse, 
as in I. Chronicles ii. 16, Zeruiah and Abigail are spoken of as 
sisters of Jesse’s sons, but are not called his daughters, while in 
Il. Sam. xvii. 25, Abigail is called daughter of Nahash and sister 
of Zeruiah (see also I. Chron. ii. 16, 17). The friendliness of 
Nahash and David may also point in this direction. However 
this may be, David seems to have remembered his mother with 
tender veneration as a woman of faith and piety, for he makes this 
appeal to God, “‘Give thy strength unto thy servant, and save the 
son of thine handmaid” (Ps. |xxxvi. 16), and says (Ps. exvi. 
16), “I am thy servant and the son of thine handmaid.” 

A difficulty has been felt by some from the fact that David’s 
genealogy as given in Ruth iv. 18, 22, in I. Chron. ii. 11-15, and 
in the tables in Matthew and Luke, includes only four generations, 
while the time according to Ussher’s chronology, was more than 
four hundred years. Ussher may possibly have made the period 
too long ; but a much more probable explanation is that some links 
in the chain are omitted; and this suggests a relief from a very 
serious difficulty involved in Ussher’s reckoning. According to 
Ussher’s scheme of chronology, which unfortunately is printed in 
most Bibles, the human race would now be only about six thousand 
years old, while if conclusions from recent discoveries in Egypt 
and Babylonia are to be accepted, there would seem to have been 
organized governments, great works, and considerable progress 
in the arts among men as much as seven thousand years B. C.* 


*Hilprecht and other Assyriologists argue from discoveries, especially at 
Nippur, that a temple of Bel was founded 7,000 years B. C., and Flinders Petrie 
draws the conclusion from discoveries at Abydos, that civilization began in the 
Nile valley at about the same date. As these conclusions are reached by infer- 
ences and calculations, they may not be entirely free from doubt, by any means, 
Yet, it seems clear that Ussher’s dates are now entirely discredited so far as the 


times before Moses are concerned. 
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Indeed, before these discoveries, all who have thought of these 
things must have felt that Ussher’s chronology did not allow time 
for the increase of population and the development in Egypt and 
Babylonia and Assyria known of long before these discoveries 
were made. The pyramids stand back too near the deluge. 
Now it is found by examining the genealogies that they do omit 
many names, and men are now spoken of as the fathers of others 
removed from them by several generations. Besides, the gene- 
alogies seem to be constructed in a way to aid memory rather 
than to indicate the lapse of time. The three groups of fourteen 
names each, in Matthew, as well as those of a similarly uniform 
arrangement in Genesis, are indicative of the fact that among the 
Jews genealogies were used simply to indicate lines of descent and 
not at all to mark the duration of time. As another instance, 
Ezra’s genealogy, as given in Ezra vii. I-15, omits six names 
recorded in the same genealogy as given in I. Chron. vi. 3-15. 
As another, in Matt. i. 8, three names of kings—Ahaziah, Joash 
and Amaziah—are omitted. 

This is sufficient to show that Ussher’s reckoning proceeded on 
a false principle, and that unmeasured ages may lie between the 
time of Abraham and the flood; as the monuments now seem to 
show was the case. For this aspect of the case, which cannot be 
further dwelt on here, the reader is referred to Dr. Moore’s 
admirable article on “The Passing of Ussher’s Chronology,” in 
The Union Seminary Magazine for January, 1902, and to Dr. 
Green’s discussion, there referred to in The Bibliotheca Sacra 
for April, 1890, and especially the article on the deluge by the 
editor in The Bib. Sacra for April, 1902. 


JACOB, THE PRINCE AMONG THE PATRIARCHS. 


REV. R. M’CHEYNE EDGAR, A. M., D. D., DUBLIN. 


‘‘And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for asa 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.’’—Gen. 
xxxii. 28, 

We saw in a previous paper that when God declared that he 
loved Jacob, but hated Esau, he had in Esau’s selfish development 
abundant justification for his detestation. But had he a similar 
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justification for his love of Jacob? At the very outset of our 
study we have to state a distinction between love and hate; while 
it is sinful to hate any one without a cause, it may be a glorious 
exercise of love to love one without a cause. In fact this is where 
God’s sovereignty meets us. At first God’s love towards us is 
without a cause, a pure, absolute exercise of the divine mercy 
towards the undeserving. He loved us when we were unlovely 
and unlovable. And herein is the glory of the divine sovereignty. 
But when we wake up to respond to God’s sovereign love, when 
we learn to love him who first loved us, then we begin to contract 
some likeness to God and are transformed into something lovable. 
And so, while Jacob at the beginning was not attractive and had 
nothing to account for God’s sovereign love, he afterwards was 
transfigured through the divine love and became, as we hope now 
to show, the Prince among the Patriarchs. 

Let us try to redeem Jacob’s character, then, from injustice. 
We have seen in our previous paper upon E(sau that while that 
sportsman preferred securing venison by the arrows and the 
chase, Jacob was content to grow it, feeding carefully the animals 
at home. Moreover, as a quiet domesticated man he was learn- 
ing to live amid the highest and noblest ideals. ‘While attending 
conscientiously to the cattle and the camp, and so helping his 
mother, Rebecca, he was living the life of an Idealist, as we would 
now call it, occupying himself with unseen possibilities which 
would one day, as he believed, become realities. His ideals, 
moreover, were those which constituted “the covenant of the 
Lord,” and he had been shown “the secret’ hid from the merely 
mortal eye (Ps. xxv. 14). The Almighty had engaged to make 
the seed of Abraham and of Isaac a blessing to all the families of 
the earth. Jacob rose to that ideal and resolved to realize it as 
far as possible himself. He too would be a blessing to all man- 
kind. How it would take shape he could not, of course, say; 
but he was prepared to do and suffer anything which would con- 
stitute him such a blessing. 

Esau, on the other hand, had the same covenant promise set 
before him; but he was not attragted by it and did not value it. 
What did he care about a universal blessing? He would rather 
be a “cunning hunter’ and have a “good square meal” after a 
good run than all the “feast of imagination and flow of soul” 
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which constitute the fare of the idealists. He preferred the bread 
that perisheth to that impalpable but better bread of which if a 
man eat he shall live forever. He preferred the corn of Canaan 
to the angel’s food, the corn of heaven; and thought more of 
the grapes of Eshcol than of any wine to be drunk new in the 
kingdom above. And so Esau clung to the marshy flats of sen- 
sual appetite, while Jacob trod the breezy uplands which constitute 
the world of faith and are right on the road to heaven! 

In vindication of Jacob, then, we would remark 

I. The purchase by Jacob of the birthright for the mess of pot- 
tage was not sharp practice, but an honest and above-board act of 
faith. 

The hasty critics are fain to represent Jacob as taking advan- 
tage of his hungry brother and getting absurdly cheap the family 
birthright. But before we rush to such a conclusion, we are 
bound to ask, How much would this birthright bring in the open 
market? ‘The birthright, we must remember, was an ideal intan- 
gible thing; and if we had asked any one in Canaan, including 
Esau himself, How much will you give for this birthright? we 
should not have received an offer of five cents for the entire lot. 
Deferred cycle shares, or any other unremunerative investment 
would have been preferred to the hazy, impalpable birthright. 
Jacob valued it highly because he was a man of faith, but all, 
including Esau, who were living by their senses and their appe- 
tites did not deem the birthright worth a “red cent.” Conse- 
quently when E’sau was ready to sell out cheap, Jacob was justified 
in buying the birthright. ‘The buying of the birthright,” says 
the most recent writer on the character of Jacob, “is far more 
decidedly an exhibition of enthusiastic Godwardness than of 
contemptible selfishness, as it is so often unnecessarily described. 
Esau knew as well as he the eternal significance of the thing he 
was asked to sell. He also knew the value of the red pottage 
quite as well as he who offered it. But Esau said, ‘My life on 
earth is short; what benefit shall these far away promises be to 
me?’ He set light by the covenant heritage God had given into 
the family of his father, while that covenant heritage was the one 
thing the younger brother yearned for. Would it be selfish to 
buy for a sixpence an alabaster box of ointment, very precious, 
whereof the owner was making a football? Just as unnecessary 
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is it to characterize as selfish Jacob’s offer for the birthright.”’* 
It will thus appear that it may be perfectly fair and honest to 
purchase cheap what the possessor does not value and is glad to 
get rid of at any price, even though it may be to us of untold 
value! 

II. Jacob’s starting alone for Padan-aram, though a rich man’s 
son, shows what an Idealist he was. 

When a wife had to be procured for his father Isaac many years 
before, and Abraham did not deem it safe to send Isaac in person, 
the pious Eliezer was dispatched with such a retinue of camels 
and servants as astonished Laban. And the family had not be- 
come poorer but richer in the intervening years. Indeed, so 
wealthy were they that Esau the first-born, as we have seen, 
believed himself justified in becoming a sportsman, pure and 
simple, and in leaving the care of the camp to his mother and 
brother! ‘Why, then, we naturally ask, when Jacob has to leave 
home, does he not take with him at least a servant or two to 
attend him, and as much “current money of the merchant’’ as 
would satisfy even uncle Laban as a dowry for his daughter? 
Why leave home with a staff and a wallet and little, if any more? 
Doubtless he has incurred his brother’s anger by the deception of 
his father in the matter of the blessing; and we offer no apology 
for his and Rebecca’s sin and shortsightedness at this particular 
time. But this was no sufficient reason why he should steal away 
to Padan-aram absolutely alone! 

It will be found, we think, that it was because Jacob was so 
occupied with his ideals, with the prospect of becoming a blessing 
to the world, and because he felt at this time unworthy of the 
covenant blessing, that he stole away alone to Padan-aram. 
There are moods, and penitence is one of them, when we desire to 
be alone with the unseen God and to settle our difficulties directly 
with him. ‘Then indeed “a fair show in the flesh” is nothing, and 
what is spiritual is all in all. Then we enter the uplands of faith, 
where the air is keen and the mount of transfiguration new, and 
we prefer to be alone there by day and by night, with God and 
the stars! 

We have indeed a beautiful account of a night the lonely 
traveler spent at Bethel. He had evidently made a forced march 
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en route to Padan-aram, and, weary with his journey, he had laid 
his turbaned head on a comfortable stone, and was soon asleep. 
But Bethel proved a veritable wonderland. Angels bright and 
fair revealed themselves as ascending and descending a ladder 
of light which united “the lowly earth to the vaulted skies.”’ while 
God himself stood above it to renew the covenant of his fore- 
fathers to the lonely traveler who so prized it. It was the con- 
firmation of the ideals of his heart. No wonder he awoke and 
lay in delicious agony beneath the stars, realizing that one of the 
gates of heaven had been unexpectedly opened, and that the exile 
was at home at last with his covenant-keeping God (Gen. xxviii. 
10-22). 

Ill. Fourteen years’ service for Rachel shows what a dreamer 
Jacob was. 

If we look into the Natural History of Marriage, we find that 
wives were first fought for, then bought, and last of all endowed 
handsomely that the wealthy father may get his daughters off his 
hands.* Astute Laban had reached the second stage, and, if 
Jacob had not been such a dreamer, he would have got from Isaac 
as much treasure as would have satisfied even Laban when asked 
for his daughter. But the penitent visionary made up his’ mind 
that if he met a woman to his liking, he would work and wait for 
her as the best proof of the reality of his love. Laban soon found 
out this visionary and, as he thought, soft spot in his nephew’s 
character, and traded on it, and was right glad to agree to a seven 
years’ service as a shepherd on the part of Jacob for Rachel, his 
younger daughter. And the seven years flew by like a few days, 
for did not Rachel fill them all? 

But by an adroit move on Laban’s part, he actually forced him 
to marry Leah, and when poor Jacob discovered the deception, he 
engaged to serve seven years more for Rachel, the younger 
daughter. She may well have been proud of herself when she 
had for husband a man willing to work fourteen years that he 
may call her his own! We do not intend to dwell on Laban’s 
adroitness. We see at a glance that he simply humbugged his 
son-in-law and overreached him in the whole arrangement. But 
if Jacob had not been such a dreamer, living among the ideals of 
the heart, he never would have submitted as he did to Laban’s 
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humbug, and put his nose to the grindstone for so many additional 
years. 

IV. Jacob’s arrangements about providing for his family were 
simply what prudence and acute observation suggested. 

At the end of the fourteen years of service Jacob who had been 
forced into polygamy by the deception of his father-in-law, saw a 
large family in the course of formation around him, Leah, Bilhah, 
Zilpah, and at last the lovely Rachel all contributing to swell the 
roll of children. Such a rapid succession of births would recall 
Jacob from dreams to realities. He must now see what provision 
he could make for his wives and children. As he awoke to the 
stern demands of duty, he saw that Laban had for fourteen years 
got the better of him, and that he would need to be up pretty early 
if he was ever to square off the account. 

But an Eastern Shepherd does not need to be up early, since he, 
as a general rule, remains up all night! Here are his words to 
Laban when that wily kinsman pursued after him, and wanted to 
represent Jacob’s flocks and herds as really his :—“In the day the 
drought consumed me, and the frost by night; and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes’ (Gen. xxxi. 40). Moreover, the 
sleepless visionary turned out to be one of the keenest observers 
that ever turned his attention to the breeding of cattle. Mr. 
Darwin was, we suppose, the most consummate observer of 
nature which the nineteenth century contained. Jacob’s study of 
the cattle question was quite Darwinian in its insight. He very 
soon overmatched Laban at the game of cattle-raising. Though 
the wily Laban changed the arrangement some ten times, Jacob 
was able from superior insight to so arrange the deal that the 
stronger cattle were his, and the weaker Laban’s. And we 
cannot but think that it is a good thing when a religious dreamer 
at the stern call of necessity wakes up and shows once in a while 
that he can beat Mr. Worldly Wiseman at his own game! 

V. Jacob’s victory over Esau amid the mountains of Gilead 
was one which could only be gained by efficacious prayer. 

Hardly had Jacob shaken himself free from Laban, than he 
realized he had angry Esau to face. Scouts had returned to tell 
him that Esau was marching towards him at the head of 400 men. 
In these circumstances, knowing the way to Esau’s heart, Jacob 
sends forward a right royal present of cattle, camels and asses, 
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drove after drove. It was more cattle than “Rob Roy” would 
lift under the most favorable circumstances in a whole season. 
Then he divided his family into divisions, thinking that if some 
were captured, the others might escape. Then he retired for a 
whole night of intercession, alone, with the Almighty. There in 
the dark, beneath the star-lit city of God, Jacob proceeds to 
wrestle in prayer with the Angel of the Covenant. His review, 
his penitence, his anxious outlook, the covenant assurances, the 
wrestling for the blessing, the victory at dawn, the wounds in the 
battle, all this makes the night spent by Jacob at Peniel when he 
entered the spiritual peerage as Israel, the Prince who has power 
with God and with men, and has prevailed, one of the most mem- 
orable in the history of mankind! No wonder that the man of 
prayer proves more than a match for the King of Edom, and 
receives a kiss instead of a blow from Esau and his merry men. 

VII. Jacob’s victory over his sons in winning his whole house- 
hold to faith in God was what only a BEE Yn S Visionary was 
likely to secure. 

It has been quite recently pointed out that Jacob’s is the first 
instance on record of a whole family being converted to God !* 
Look, moreover, at the unpromising material. Ten sons out of 
the twelve were well started on the down-grade, about as unlikely 
fellows to become twelve patriarchs and be heard of as saints and 
heads of tribes in the new Jerusalem, as we can imagine. Yet the 
Prince Patriarch who has power with God and can prevail does 
not give up the battle. He meets the evil in his household with 
indomitable patience and affection, and gets his reward in the 
long last. 

A visionary appears in Rachel’s first-born, Joseph, born thus in 
his father’s image! He naturally becomes the hope of the older 
Visionary, and receives the coat of many colors, the sign of the 
birthright which should go to Rachel’s seed. Visions of great- 
ness make his older brothers, at this period on the down-grade, 
jealous, and they sell him into Egypt as a slave. But, true to his 
dreams and ideals, Joseph emerges from slavery and imprison- 
ment to be clothed with unexpected power. The long-lost son 
and brother by the compelling power of famine is found at last 
in the premier of Egypt and the dominant personality in the valley 
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of the Nile. The brothers too have softened through years of 
trial, so that when they emigrate to Goshen on the invitation of 
Joseph and the King, they do so as men of faith in God’s covenant 
promises, the forefathers of Israel according to the flesh. 

After seventeen years in Goshen, the Prince Patriarch, Israel, 
gathers up his feet to die, but not before as a Prophet he foretells 
the fate of his twelve regenerated sons, the carriers forward of 
that covenant blessing he had taught them to prize. Dying with 
his eye upon the ideals which had so long fascinated his faith, he 
died victorious, and as a Victor he was brought back to Canaan 
and buried in the holy land promised to the holy seed. 

We may thus see reason for putting Jacob in an altogether dif- 
ferent class from Esau. God in loving Jacob and hating Esau 
had reason as well as sovereignty for his attitude towards them. 
Jacob, loved in the first instance without a cause, responds to the 
divine love and develops into a character worthy of respect and 
love. Esau, devoted to self-indulgence, develops into the sports- 
man pure and simple who deserves the detestation of all moral 
beings. 


THE DIASPORAF, BEFORE THE DIASPORA. 
PROFESSOR T. R. ENGLISH, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 


There has always been a tendency to overestimate the isolation 
of God’s ancient people, partly because of the legislative precau- 
tions taken to secure this separation, and partly because of the 
well-known Jewish exclusiveness. As a matter of fact, aliens 
were incorporated into the Jewish nation with about as much 
freedom as the hordes of immigrants who have flocked to our 
shores have been absorbed and assimilated. While there is no 
mention of the matter, it is more than likely that the retainers of 
Jacob’s family, numbering in the days of Abraham three hundred 
and eighteen men, went down into Egypt, and eventually became 
amalgamated with the Hebrews. When Israel left Egypt there 
followed a “mixed multitude,” not yet thoroughly identified with 
Israel, but destined soon to become so. During the period of the 
judges, Israel dwelt side by side with the inhabitants of the land, 
in familiar intercourse with them, and mixed marriages were 
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inevitable. In the days of the kings too, foreigners occupied 
prominent positions in the government, and alliances and royal 
intermarriages were all too common. 

But this isolation was prevented not only by the absorption of 
aliens, and association with them in the land, but there is every 
reason to believe that, even from the beginning of their national 
existence, there were numbers of Jews whose abode was without 
the limits of the Holy Land, and that the Babylonish Exile was 
but the culmination of a long process of expatriation. 

Of these extra-Palestinian Jews there were but two classes: 

(1) Those who went abroad of their own volition, impelled by 
various motives, such as trade, poverty, civil or political crimes, 
and the other motives which determine the migrations of men. 

Thus we find Elimelech of Bethlehem-judah, by reason of a 
famine in the land, taking up his abode in the land of Moab, 
where his two sons marry daughters of the land (Ruth i. 1-4). 
Apparently this exile is not regarded as a very great grievance, 
for the stay is prolonged for ten years, until the husband and two 
sons are dead (i. 5, 6). 

We find Samson, the consecrated youth, going down to Tim- 
nah, and there marrying a Philistine maiden (Jud. xiv. 15), and 
later we find him going still further beyond the borders of his own 
land, and visiting a harlot in Gaza (Jud. xvi. 1-3). 

The trade carried on by Israel with the surrounding nations, 
and even with far distant lands, both before and after the days of 
Solomon, of course necessitated the exile of many Israelites 
engaged in it, and there is no evidence that such absence was 
regarded as a special hardship. In I. Kings xx. 34, Ben-Hadad 
II. is represented as proposing to the king of Israel that he should 
“make streets” for himself in Damascus, even as his father had 
done in Samaria upon a former occasion. In other words it was 
proposed to have a “Jewish Quarter” in the Syrian capital. 

David, when hard pressed by Saul, does not hesitate to take 
refuge in Gath, among Israel’s hereditary foes (I. Sam. xxi. 10), 
and again in Moab, where he leaves his parents (I. Sam. xxii. 
34), and later on he dwells for sixteen months in the Philistine 
country, the vassal of Achish (I. Sam. xxvii. 7). 

Absalom too, in like manner finds an asylum from the ven- 
geance of his father in Geshur, the former home of his Aramaean 
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mother (II. Sam. xiii. 37), and Jeroboam seeks refuge in Egypt 
from the enmity of Solomon (I. Ki. xi. 40). 
_ That such was the ordinary course taken by men who were 
“wanted” by those in authority, is indicated by the statement 
made by Obadiah as to the efforts of Ahab to apprehend Elijah, 
saying, “As the Lord liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, 
whither my Lord hath not sent to seek thee (I. Ki. xviii. 10). 
Even the prophet of the Lord did not hesitate to flee his own land, 
and take passage to the distant Tarshish, rather than obey the 
unwelcome behest of Jehovah (Jonah i. 3). From the intima- 
tion given in Hosea ix. 6; xi. 5, we infer that numbers of Israel- 
ites sought refuge in Egypt from Assyrian vengeance, just as 
their brethren of the Southern Kingdom, a century later, and 
under similar circumstances, vainly sought an asylum in the same 
quarter from the vengeance of the Chaldeans (II. Ki. xxv. 26). 

(2) But while these voluntary sojourners in foreign lands 
were by no means few, yet as compared with the involuntary 
exiles, they are scarcely worthy of mention. In the absence of 
specific information, it is impossible to attempt to estimate their 
numbers ; and in many cases the very existence of these exiles is 
only an inference, but we believe a safe inference. For instance, 
during the days of the Judges the Israelites were repeatedly sold 
into the hands of their enemies around about, and greatly 
oppressed. No doubt this oppression consisted largely in the 
exaction of heavy tribute, and the curtailment of their liberty, 
but in view of the customs of the times it is more than likely that 
many of them were forced to serve in the armies of their masters, 
while many others were carried away into slavery. In the song 
of Deborah and Barak, the mother of Sisera is represented as 
impatiently awaiting the return of her son laden with spoil, and 
among other things mentioned, ‘“a damsel, two damsels to every 
man” (Judg. v. 30). 

During the Syrian wars, which lasted, with unimportant inter- 
vals, more than a century, the Northern Kingdom suffered 
severely, the darkest period coming in the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Jehoahaz, when the forces of that king were reduced to fifty 
horsemen, ten chariots, and ten thousand men (II. Ki. xiii. 7), 
and almost the whole land lay helpless under the heel of the 
conqueror. ‘That thousands of captives from the desolated land 
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found their way to Syrian fields, there is no doubt, but the narra- 
tive mentions only one, the “little maid” who waited on Naaman’s 
wite (llgkKaryo2). 

But if we are left to conjecture as to the presence of these 
captives of the Northern Kingdom in Syria, we have more posi- 
tive statements as to the fate of their Southern brethren, for we 
read that in the days of Jehoram the Philistines and Arabians not 
only pillaged the Holy City, but “carried away his sons also, and 
his wives; so that there was never a son left him, save Jehoahez, 
the youngest of his sons” (II. Chron. xxi. 17). 

Turning now to the book of Amos, we find that prophet of 
doom denouncing judgment against the Philistine cities “because 
they carried away captive the whole people, to deliver them up to 
Edom” (i. 6), and against Tyre, “because they delivered up the 
whole people to Edom, and remembered not the brotherly cove- 
nant” (i. 9), and if the prophecy of Joel belongs to this period, as 
possibly it does, these captives were sold to the Grecians (iii. 6). 
Here then is direct evidence of a wholesale captivity, almost 
depleting the land of its inhabitants. 

Turning again to the Northern Kingdom, we see a steady 
stream of captives flowing into Assyria, carried thither by Tig- 
lath-pileser from “Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of 
Naphtali; and he carried them captive to Assyria” (II. Ki. xv. 
29). There is now only a brief period of respite, and Samaria 
is taken by Sargon, and 27,280 captives follow their brethren, 
and are lost to sight in ““Halah, and in Habor, and on the river 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes” (II. Ki. xvii. 6). 

Returning again to the Southern Kingdom, we find the work 
of deportation again in progress, and this time in a direction en- 
tierly new for the men of Judah. In the course of the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war, because of the wickedness of Ahaz, “the Lord 
his God delivered him into the hand of the king of Syria; and 
they smote him, and carried away of his a great multitude of 
captives, and brought them to Damascus” (II. Chron. xxviii. 5). 
But this was not all, for the Edomites again came in for their 
share of the captives (II. Chron. xxviii. 17). 

But Assyria has not yet received its full quota of captives, for 
in the next reign occurred the great Invasion, when, according 
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to the monuments, Sennacherib took forty-six fenced cities, and 
carried away captives to Assyria 200,150 of the inhabitants of the 
land. Yet once more before doom overtakes Assyria her mailed 
hand is laid upon Judah, and Manasseh is carried a prisoner to 
Babylon (II. Chron. xxxiii. 11). 

The tide has now turned at last, and Pharaoh Necho deposes 
Jehoahaz and carries him away as a captive to Egypt, but the 
Egyptian domination is of short duration, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
Israel’s appointed scourge, appears upon the scene, and the 
Babylonish Captivity begins. 

Looking back now over the Scriptural record, we are impressed 
with the fact that, in point of numbers, the Exile, as it is called 
by way of preéminence, was comparatively unimportant. The 
numbers carried away at different times by the Chaldeans are 
not given in each case, but when we consider all the facts in the 
case, the total must have been comparatively insignificant. Per- 
haps the total did not exceed twenty or thirty thousand, and yet 
at one stroke Sennacherib took away more than 200,000. But in 
spite of the smallness of the numbers involved, the various Dias- 
porae are lost sight of in comparison with The Diaspora. 

When Sennacherib took away 200,000 there was still a rem- 
nant left, but when Sargon took away 27,000 from Samaria there 
was nothing left behind, and hence the Fall of Samaria was an 
epochal event, while the other is passed over almost without 
notice. Again when Samaria fell, the Southern Kingdom still 
remained, but when the Babylonish captivity came, it meant the 
end of the Jewish state. It was the coming of doom, of which 
the preceding were but the presages. 

What became of this host of captives so widely scattered, 
during the course of half a millennium, and what influence they 
had upon the preparation of the world for the coming of Christ, 
would be an interesting subject of enquiry, but one in which, by 
reason of the meagerness of our information, it would be difficult 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 


THE ANGELIC SALUTATION. 
PROFESSOR H. E. JACOBS, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


There is an agreement among New Testament scholars that 
is practically unanimous, that the R. V. is correct in its transla- 
tion of Luke ii. 14, as: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” The departure 
from the A. V. is in the last clause, where the older translation is 
manifestly in error in its rendering “towards,” instead of 
“among,” and where the weight of manuscript authority shows 
that “good-pleasure” is a genitive, instead of a nominative. An 
intensely literal rendering is: “Glory to God in the highest, aaa 
on earth peace among men of good pleasure.” 

As in benedictions and doxologies generally, there is an ellipsis 
of the verb. Neither indicative nor subjunctive would express 
its full meaning; for in all such passages, both seem to be meant. 
We have here not only a thanksgiving and a prayer, which the 
subjunctive would express, but also the statement of a positive 
doctrine. ‘The announcement is made that God’s glory has 
attained its highest degree in all that is contained and promised 
in the incarnation of his Son. It is not a mere wish or prayer; 
but a fact. The glory of his justice, is seen in the provision 
made for satisfying his law. The glory of his mercy, in his 
condescension to guilty men (Tit. iii. 4). The glory of his truth, 
in the fulfilment of his promises throughout centuries of pro- 
phecy. The glory of his wisdom, in the revelation of the won- 
derful scheme, whereby justice and mercy harmonize. 

While the theme is an inexhaustible one, and cannot be appre- 
hended in this world, much less at the hour when the Babe of 
Bethlehem was born, yet the words “in the highest” indicate that 
in this child there is the revelation of all mysteries, and the final 
solution of all the problems that have perplexed men and angels. 
The light that dazzled the eyes of the shepherds was only a sym- 
bol of the inner glory that is found to attend every new contem- 
plation of this stupendous fact. 

“On earth peace.” Certainly a new chapter in human history. 
It is not simply freedom from external enemies that is meant. 
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The word “peace” in the New Testament means much more than 
the same word in classical Greek, or even in the LXX. Beyond 
mere outward prosperity and elevation above the plots and 
attacks of foes, it refers to relief from all inner anxieties and 
cares, the absence of solicitude, arising from the assurance of a 
heart reconciled to God, and the conviction that he in whom one 
trusts as his reconciled Father has all power in heaven and earth 
beneath his feet. This is that “peace of God that passeth all 
understanding” (Phil. iv. 7), which the world cannot give (John 
xiv. 27), and which is entirely independent of the external con- 
flicts that may rage around the child of God. It attains, however, 
its completion, through the establishment of peace even in exter- 
nal relations among men, and in the new heavens and new earth 
in which the Prince of peace shall reign. 

“Among men of good pleasure.” “Good pleasure’ is almost 
a technical term in the New Testament (Eph. i. 5, 9; Phil. ii. 13; 
2 Thess. i. 11). The meaning seems to be that this peace on earth 
will be realized among those men in whom God’s good or gra- 
cious pleasure dwells. The question as to whether this good 
pleasure is in Christ turned towards all men, or only towards a 
class, is one with which the passage has nothing to do, and 
which, therefore, it does not answer on either side. The passage 
certainly does not mean, as the “bonae voluntatis” of the Vulgate 
is often interpreted, “man’s good will or good pleasure towards 
God.”’ The text emphatically declares that this mode of the 
manifestation of the divine glory, this peace which is brought to 
earth, comes solely from God’s gracious will to sinful and guilty 
men. 
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It is one of the very 
; natural results of 
OF Interest ‘1 the present absorp- 
Biblical Study. tion of the energies 
of Bible students in “critical prob- 
lems” that comparatively little zeal 
is expended in plumbing the deeper 
meaning of the Biblical narratives. 
Fifty years ago, for instance, an 
essay on “The Temptation of Jesus” 
was sure to be devoted to such in- 
quiries as: How was it possible for 
the God-man to be made the subject 
of Temptation? What was the sig- 
nificance of Temptation in his case? 
Does Temptation in his case imply 
peccability? What was the nature 
of the Temptations by which he was 
assailed? What relation do his 
Temptations bear to those of the First 
Adam and to those of his disciples? 
This is no longer the case. Essays 
on “The Temptation of Jesus’ are 
apt now to*move in an entirely dif- 
ferent region and to be busied rather 
with investigations of the sources of 
the narratives as they lie on the pages 
of the Synoptic Gospels. The ques- 
tions asked are such as these: How 
shall we account for the several 
forms which the narrative takes in 
the several Gospels? How shall 
we account for the essential elements 
of the story preserved in all the 
synoptics alike? What is the ori- 
gin of the story? And the like. In 
other words, the interest of students 
has been shifted from the thing to 
the form: it is no longer material but 
literary: and it seems to be ex- 
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hausted by the literary inquiries set — 


on foot, which, by multitudes of stu- 
dents, are no longer looked upon as 
merely preliminary questions to be 
first disposed of before inquiry is 


made into the meaning of the his- 
tory, but rather as gathering into 
themselves the whole meaning of the 
narrative. When the origin of the 
narrative is accounted for, its mean- 
ing is already ascertained. Its mean- 
ing for these students lies in its 
origin, and it has no further meaning 
to them. ‘They are studying in it the 
action of human inventive powers 
and not the significance of a really 
occurring transaction embalmed for 
us in a narrative. All this is illus- 
trated afresh by a couple of papers 
on “The Temptation of Jesus,” pub- 
lished in two of our scientific theo- 
logical journals lately, the one from 
the pen of the veteran German 
critic, AporF HILcENFELD, and the 
other from that of the French shemit- 
ist, J. HaLtvy. 


HILGENFELD’S paper 


aes ind is. printed in the 
Of Jesus P April number of the 

si Zeitschrift fiir wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie, and is 


much the briefer of the two. His 
sole interest in it is to test by means 
of the narratives of the Temptation 
the prevalent theory of the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels which places 
the Gospel of Mark first,—a theory 
which, as he points out, has been 
dominant only since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when it re- 
placed the formerly almost universal 
opinion that Matthew is the earliest 
of the Gospels. He takes his start 
from a recent work on the sources 
of our Gospels by WinHELM Sor- 
TAU, and the third edition of Hor’rz- 
MANN’S Commentary on the Synop- 
tics. Both these writers share the 
now fashionable view. SoLrau sup- 
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poses that both Matthew and Luke 
have compounded their narratives 
of the Temptation out of the ac- 
count of Mark and an account they 
found in the hypothetical collection 
of “The Sayings of Jesus,” the ex- 
istence of which it is customary for 
these theorists to assume, but for the 
existence of which there is no scin- 
tilla of proof capable of being ad- 
duced. The experienced HortzMANN 
is too wary to commit himself to so 
mechanical an hypothesis. He sup- 
poses instead that the three several 
temptations assigned to Jesus in both 
Matthew and Luke at the close of 
the forty-days’ fast, are the result 
of continued “reflection” by the 
Christian believers. At the bottom 
of the whole story lies, according to 
him, only the conviction of the 
followers of Jesus that at his second 
coming he would overcome Satan 
who had compassed his death at his 
first coming; this conviction, to- 
gether with the power he exhibited 
over the demons in numerous in- 
stances of healing demoniacs, led his 
followers naturally to postulate a 
spiritual victory over Satan at the 
outset of his ministry. Subsequent 
reflection, governed by Jesus’ conflict 
with the popular Messianic ideal, led 
to the enlargement of the account 
into the form given it in Matthew 
and Luke. Details of form and 
color were lent throughout this pro- 
cess by reminiscences of Old Testa- 
ment parallels. HiticeNnFexp has little 
difficulty in showing that this whole 
construction hangs in the air and is 
contradicted by every indication we 
possess. His main interest, how- 
ever, turns on its bearing on the 
theory of the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels which places Mark first: and 
he makes it quite plain that Mark’s 
account, so far from furnishing the 
point of departure from which the 
fuller narrative of Matthew and 
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Luke has been developed, certainly 
presupposes this fuller narrative. 
Mark could not have written as he 
has written, he approvingly quotes 
WEIss as concluding, unless there 
had lain behind him a well-known 
account of how Satan had proceeded 
in his tempting of Jesus. “Fashions,” 
he concludes, “come and go. When 
I (1850) entered into this sphere of 
investigation, the fashion introduced 
by J. J. GrrespacH (1789), which 
represented Mark as the last and 
poorest of the Synoptics was still 
dominant. I recognized the injustice 
that was thus done to Mark and ina 
controversy of five years’ duration 
with F. C. Baur, I defended his pri- 
ority to Luke. But through the 
influence of the loud voice of H. 
Ewa.tp and the renunciation of all 
tendency criticism by A. RITscHL 
there arose in 1838 the at once 
radical and conservative Mark-hypo- 
thesis, as a new fashion. Men seem 
to feel no doubt that a uniform tra- 
dition of nearly eighteen centuries 
can be wiped out by an hypothesis 
that finds the beginning of Gospel- 
making in a Gospel which arose not 
in the East but in the West, far from 
the birth-place of Christianity. This 
new fashion cannot last much longer. 
Even the best friends of Mark, such 
as B. Weiss, have long recognized 
that the Mark-hypothesis in its 
purity, or the thoroughgoing prior- 
ity of Mark to Matthew, cannot be 
maintained. And even such skill as 
H. HorrzMann’s cannot make the 
impossible possible in the case of 
such a narrative as that of the Temp- 
tation.” 


Hatrfvy’s paper fills 
no less than thirty- 
eight pages of the 
January number of 
his Revue Sémitique, and goes much 
farther afield than HticENFELD’s. 


Halevy on the 
* Temptation of 
Jesus. 
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Like HorrzmMann, he seeks to ac- 
count for the whole narrative, but, 
unlike him, he does not seek its 
account in the Christian conscious- 
ness so much as in traditional teach- 
ing. In a word, he looks upon the 
narrative of the Temptation of Jesus 
as borrowed from a Jewish narrative, 
and he finds that Jewish narrative in 
the “Martyrdom of Isaiah,” included 
in the Apocryphal book called “The 
Ascension of Isaiah,” first published 
in 1819 by R. Laurence and lately 
restudied by Bassrt, CHARLES and 
Breer. After a very full discussion, 
the conclusions he commends to his 
readers are these three: (1) That the 
demonology of the Gospels is in 
complete accord with that taught by 
the Martyrium Isaiae, a Midrash, 
probably of Essene origin and writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Aramaic; (2) that 
the original place in the evangelical 
narrative of the episode of the temp- 
tation of Jesus was not at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ public career, but after 
the account of the reprimand ad- 
dressed by Jesus to Peter, when he 
adjured him not to expose himself 
to death (Mark viii. 33; Mat. xvi. 
23); (3) that the account of the 
temptation itself is a copy, slightly 
modified, of the temptation of Isaiah, 
recounted in the Martyrium. ‘The 
first of these conclusions is the only 
one that has any support in the facts. 
It is true that the demonology under- 
lying this Martyrium Isaiae is essen- 
tially the demonology presupposed in 
the Gospels; it is also essentially the 
demonology of the Old Testament, 
which lies behind both. Nothing 
could exceed the inconsequence of 
the other conclusions. There is no 
reason whatever for transferring the 
narrative to the period of the visit, 
to Caesarea Philippi; and there is no 
resemblance whatever between the 
Jewish Martyrdom of Isaiah and 
the accounts of the Temptation of 
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Jesus. 

F The Revue Sémi- 
Haleva on the sigue, as is well 
Term “Son of known, is not only 
Man.” 


edited by M. Hat- 
Evy, but practically written by him 
also. In the succeeding numbers— 
those for April and July, 1902—he 
follows up his discussion of the 
Temptation of Jesus by further in- 
cursions into the New ‘Testament 
domain, under the general title of 
Notes Evangéliques, though one of 
the four topics he deals with lies 
outside the limits of the Gospels and 
concerns the Council of Jerusalem, 
described in the fifteenth chapter of 
Acts. The first of the topics he 
treats in these notes is the expres- 
sion “Son of Man;” and his views 
as to this term are unexpectedly in- 
teresting. ‘Most exegetes,” he says 
in beginning, “see in this expression 
a Messianic indication in allusion 
to Dan. vii. 13. I long shared 
this opinion, but I have ended by 
convincing myself that this epithet 
reflects a more advanced order of 
Christological ideas; and, to give a 
more categorical expression to what 
I mean, that whenever it is placed 
in the mouth of Jesus or his 
Apostles as an equivalent to the pro- 
nouns, ‘I,’ ‘Me’ or ‘He,’ ‘Him,’ it de- 
scribes ‘the supreme man,’ ‘the Man- 
God.’ It includes the Messianic idea, 
but its primary purpose is not to 
designate it.” At the end, he formu- 
lates his conclusions thus: (1) “The 
‘T’ in all the Jogia- of Jesus has a 
superhuman and divine content, com- 
parable to the Ani YVahwé of the 
prophets and Pentateuch, and bears 
everywhere the implication of a su- 
preme legislator. (2) The expres- 
sion ‘Son of Man,’ is from the 
beginning a paraphrase for the divine 
Ego incarnated in a human body; it 
is the complete and direct and literal 
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equivalent to the epithet ‘Son of 
God,’ which Jesus, though willingly 
accepting it from the lips of others, 
never applies to himself, except when, 
before his judges, he wished to be 
condemned to death. (3) The Ser- 
mon on the Mount (or in the Valley) 
is a collection of Jogia and sentences, 
compiled at a time, when the divinity 
of Jesus, preached by Paul to the 
gentile Christians, was definitely ac- 
cepted by the Church. It is even 
posterior to the composition of the 
Gospel of Mark, which contains 
only a small part of these Jogia and 
that still in a very scattered condi- 
tion.” 


The second of the 


G ere ; “Evangelical Notes” 
enealogtés Of =animadverts on the 
Jesus. different treatments 


“accorded to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees in the Gospels.” 
which opens the portion contained in 
the July number of the Revue, deals 
with the Genealogies of Jesus and 
reaches the following conclusions: 
“(1) The Genealogies incorporated 
respectively by Matthew and Luke 
form integral parts of the Gospels 
which bear the names of these 
authors. (2) It is not certain 


The third, - 
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whether the primitive Gospel con- 
tained a third genealogy, more or less 
different from the other two. That 
Mark does not contain one is due to 
the fact that the audience he ad- 
dressed attached more importance to 
the miraculous works of the Son of 
God than to his Messianic réle. (3) 
Anterior to the composition of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Christian com- 
munity had no positive tradition as 
to the name of the putative grand- 
father of Jesus, and still less as to 
his more distant ancestors. (4) The 
genealogy of Matthew is a composi- 
tion profoundly reflective, systematic, 
filled with intentional symbolism, 
and meant above all to prove the 
superiority of the putative Davidism 
of the Christian Messiah to the ma- 
terial Davidism of the Jewish Mes- 
siah. (5) On the other hand, the 
genealogy of Luke seeks to reconcile 
with one another the apparently in- 
compatible attributes of the divinity 
of Jesus and his Davidic origin.” 
These certainly sufficiently radical 
and individual, but we fear we must 
add more than sufficiently arbitrary 
and inconsequent Notes Evangéliques 
are to be continued in subsequent 
numbers of the Revue. 
Bae bee 
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WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU PRICES. 


Important New Books 


Issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The Presbyterian Pulpit 


A series of volumes vs eminent pastors of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Uniform in size, and each contain- 
ing eight sermons, with portrait oftheauthor. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents each, ez. 


THE SINLESS CHRIST 


By GEORGE T. PurvsEs, D. D., LL. D. Late Pastor of 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. 


FOR WHOM CHRIST DIED 


By Wm. R. RicHarps, D. D. Pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York. 
Other volumes in the series will be announced later. 


Seeing Beauty in God’s Word 


By Rey. G. B. F. HALLocK, Uniform with his “Up- 
ward Steps.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00 xez. 


Centennial of Home Missions 


1802-1902 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ez. 

Addresses delivered at the Centennial Celebration 
of Home Missions, in connection with the 114th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, held in New York City, 
May 16-20, 1902. 


Opportunities 


In the Path of the Great Physician 


By V.F.PENROsE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, xez. 

The work has been done by one who has given ten 
years to the study of Medical Missions, but its value 
is assured by the fact that missionaries from the 
various lands have read and revised with greatest 
care each chapter. 


The College Man in Doubt 


By NoLaNn R. BEsT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents, wet; postage, 
5 cents. 

This book treats of the questions which confront the 
young man when he enters upon his college course 
and doubts are raised in his mind as to the truth of 
the system of belief in which he has been trained from 
infancy, and which he has hitherto regarded as of un- 
questionable authority. 


The Many-Sided Paul 


By GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. Price 75 cents, met. 


Postage, 10 cents. 
SSA Sriapartetic and all-round character study of the 


first father of Gentile Christianity. Mr. Greene has 
well presented the intellectual greatness of Paul] in 
one of these chapters.”— The Outlook, 


The Story of the Token 


By ROBERT SHIELLS. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 we¢; postage, 9 
cents. 

This little volume, which was first published in 1891, 
has been carefully revised and much new and valuable 
materialadded. Numerous tokens which have recently 
peen discovered are here reproduced for the first time. 


The Story of Joseph 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 85 cents, ez; by mail, 40 cents. 

“Coming as it does from the pen of Dr. Miller, it will 
oh one or readers either in America or in Europe.” 
=). 0. mes, 


The Gift of Power 


A Study of the Holy Spirit. By JoHN ELLERY TuT- 
TLE,D.D. 16mo,cloth. Price 25 cents, xet. Postage, 
3 cents. 

The aim of this bookis to develop the meaning of the 
promise of Jesus Christ to the disciples that when the 
Holy Spirit came upon them hey. should receive 
“power.” The author makes this plain and developes 
the effect upon the life of the possession of the spirit. 


Faith and Life 


Sermons by GEorGE T. PurRvEs, D. D., LL. D., withan 
Introduction by BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, xe¢. Postage, 13 cents. 


BOOKLETS AND TRACTS 
The General and Tom 


Justissued. A sermon in story. By W. P. MILLER. 
5 cents, et. 


e s Ul e ’ 
Divine Religion of Humanity 
By CALVIN DILL WILSON. Paper, 20 cents, wet. Post- 
age, 1 cent. 
A clear presentation of the teachings, first, that 
Christianity is a divine religion; secondly, that itis 
the religion of humanity. 


The Power of God’s Word 


By RALPH E. PRIME. Paper. Price, 3 cents. 

In an interesting incident the author illustrates 
very strikingly the power of God’s word over men’s 
consciences and lives. The leaflet will be found suit- 
able for use in very many cases. 


The Ruling Elder 


By Rev. Cuas. R. ERDMAN, Paper. Price, 8 cents. 
The best practical and helpful treatise on the office 
of Elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


Theology as a Popular Science 


By the Rny. THomas A. Hoyt, D.D. Paper, 10 cents, 
net, Postage, 1 cent. 


Calvinism and Modern Thought 


By FRANCIS R, BEATTIB, PH. D.,D.D.,LL.D. Paper, 

12 cents, zez. Postage, 2 cents. 

The author shows that Calvinism is not dead, as 
some people say, but that it lives in a very wide sense. 
Its influence having pervaded the regions of intellect- 
ual thought. 


oe 


Pde 


Session begins September 256, 1902. 


A Select High Grade College for Young Ladies, offering three Courses (Classical, Literary 
and Scientific), leading to the degree of A. B., Special Schools granting Certificates, Conse 
vatory Advantages in Music, and Fully Equipped Departments in Art, Elocution and Physica g 


Culture, and Commercial Studies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, with required courses in the English Bible and elective 


courses in Presbyterian Doctrine and History. 


A HOME SCHOOL, limited in number, with special care over the social life of the pupil. 
A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL, offering young ladies coursea equivalent to those given in 


male colleges. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL, providing not only for the mental and ‘moral training, but 
also for the bodily welfare of the pupils, by placing them under the constant care of a Lady 
Physician resident in the College. 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL, pure and delightful water from a carefully constructe 
cistern, beautiful grounds, neatly furnished rooms, Gurney heaters, hot and cold water, bat 
rooms and closets on every floor, gas or electric tights, elegant parlors, studios, laboratorie 


music rooms, fine auditorium, etc. 


For CaTALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


EupHEMIA McCuintock, Prestdent. 
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